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“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


The Public Schools and the New Patriotism 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College author of ‘‘Psychologic Method in Teaching, 


This ts the fourth in the sertes of articles by Prof. 
Meheever, begun in the January number, and to con- 
linue throughout the year. 

F THIS great land is to be saved from the hor- 
| rors of future war and bloodshed, the public 

schools must perform a greater part than at 
present in a work which might be called-’*Con- 
structive patriotism.’’ It is the purpose of this 
article to urge that teachers join more heartily 
and more consciously in a united effort to build 
up in the growing minds of pupils a wholesome 
regard for law and order and a more rational be- 
lief in the ultimate establishment of universal 
peace on the earth. 


Breaking Down Tradition 

One of the greatest tasks of any educational 
course is that of changing traditional belief and 
of transforming ideals, as such a change may 
necessitate. Habit and tradition have always 
heen powerful agencies in shaping the destiny of 
any people. And while we contend for the re- 
shaping of the ideals of the school and the trans- 
formation of methods of instruction, it is, after 
all, fortunate that the teachers constitute a con- 
servative class, ‘“Nothing new until its worth 
has been tested and proved” is substantially the 
motto of the teaching profession-—and a good one 
atthat. But we would add still another; namely, 
Be certain that you are acquainted with all that 
has been so tested and proved and that you are 
ready to apply it in your work.” 

This second motto brings out the question as to 
how the common school teacher may keep in 
touch with the new and well-tried purposes and 
ideals of patriotic instruction and apply these in 
the daily schoolroom work. 


A Practical Consideration 


Let us attempt to be practical and helpful. 
What is the meaning of the so-called new patrio- 
lism and what should be the teacher’s relation to 
it? 

First of all, we must be remirided of the grad- 
unl transformation of one or two great national 
ideals. The early settlers of America were of a 
peculiar type. They came to our shores with 
their faces set toward a free, open land where 
evervone might proceed unhindered in working 
out his own career. Independence was the great 
watchword. And since so many of the founders 
of the nation fought unto death in defence of the 
ideal of personal liberty, should not this princi- 
ple stand forever as the first lesson in patriotism 
for the rising generation? So long as the coun- 
try remained relatively new, there being always a 
frontier with its new fields to open up and de- 
velop, this ideal of independence rightly remained 
predominant in the American mind and did 
mighty things in laying the foundation for a 
sturdy race. 

But slowly the ranks of the population have 
filled up, the new and open places have all been 
taken, and-the American people have at last 
found themselves somewhat crowded together, 
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with not a few hints of the lost ground for ex- 
pansion and pioneering. The result of it all is 
this: The old ideal of independence has gradu- 
ally given way to the new ideal of mutual help- 
fulness. It is no longer ‘everyone for himself,” 
but rather “each for the good of all and all for 
the good of each.’’ In other words, co-opera- 
tion, teamwork, interdependence—these have be- 
come the newer watchwords of the thoughtful 
nation builders. 


Duty of the Schools 

More and more it is being shown that the higher 
course of progress for any nation lies not along 
the way of warfare and diplomatic maneuvering 
for some commercial advantage over foreign peo- 
ples, but rather along the way of developing a 
law-abiding, peace-loving, efficient citizenship in 
every rank and division of society. More and 
more is it being made evident that the true patriot 
is not so much the one schooled in the arts of war 
and ever ready to rush out at the clank .of mus- 
ketry and the blare of trumpets to take up arnis 
against a supposed foe, but rather one who is 
trained in the arts of peace and in the sciences of 
efficient citizenship, and ever ready to defend his 
country with vote and voice and other conciliatory 
measures against barbarous and unholy partici- 
pation in war and: bloodshed. Such is the mean- 
ing of the new patriotism which now, thank 
heaven, is beginning to enlist the enthusiastic 
support of the masses of the American people. 

‘Lhen, how can the schools co-operate in the 
realization of this new ideal, and help found a 
nation of law-abiding, patriotic citizens? It 
occurs to us here that certain specific and practi- 
cal things can be done by the schools, all in the 
interest of a higher and more substantial 
patriotism. 

The New Issues 

In attempting to foster in the mind of the pupil 
a wholesome regard for the worth and integrity 
of the American nation the teacher should give 
much attention to the explanation of the newer 
national issues, some of which are named below. 

1. Conservation of Natural Resources.. It will 
require but little time for the teacher to become 
familiar with the broad meanings and purposes 
of this problem. Middle-grade pupils can be 
made ‘to understand how the national government 
is endeavoring to protect the coal, timber, water 
and other natural resources against the encroach- 
ments of private monopoly, and to provide that 
these undeveloped advantages may finally come 
into the possession of the people at large. 

2. Popular Government. The progressive 
teacher needs to be familiar with the radical 
present-day efforts in the direction of a freer and 
more popular control of municipal, state and 
national affairs. ‘he Commission form of gov- 
ernment of the cities; the direct primaries for the 
selection of officers, as opposed to the old con- 
vention system; the demand that the acts ofall 
public officials be open to the judgment and criti- 
cism of the people who elect them—these and 


**Psychology and the Higher Life,’ 


* and ‘‘Home Training Bulletins’’ 


other such matters constitute a movement of great 
importance. 

3. ‘The Social Survey, Another form of effort 
potent in good and helpfulness to the public is 
the social survey. The schools may profit by 
means of careful consideration of this new work, 
and the minds of the youth may early be turned 
toward future participation therein, The general 
purpose of the social survey is, (1) that of deter- 
mining by means of expert inquiry, just what 
may be the social, economic, and sanitary con- 
ditions of the several classes and divisions of the 
population; and, (2) that of administering to the 
specific needs as the conditions revealed may 
demand. 

Specific instances of the Social Survey—such as 
those of Pittsburg and Cleveland—imust be made 
use of by the teacher as illustrated matter. 


4. The Brotherhood Movement. Significant 
among the efforts for a more united sentiment 


among the churches and the allied organizations, 
are the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
and others of its kind. Adolescent pupils can be 
shown the best purposes and the apparent possi- 
bilities of this united effort for a spiritual 
brotherhood among men. “The tendency to feder- 
ate and to render more efficient all the social- 
betterment forces may be made evident by means 
of using the abundant instances of this movement 
as illustrations. 

5. The Peace Movement. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the great nations are maintaining 
vast armaments and that some of the second-rate 
nations are constantly engaged in desultory war- 
fare, there is available for school use abundant 
material which gives promise of permanent peace 
among all enlightened races, The recent over- 
throw of monarchial power in Portugal, Mexico 
and China, the recent arbitration treaties among 
certain great countries, and especially the splendid 
efforts of the present administration and its allies 
in behalf of peace—these and many other such 
matters may constitute the subject-matter of school 
instructign which will lay in the lives of tie ris 
ing generation a solid foundation for patriotic 
citizenship. 


The Old Issues 


The older issues, which have a never-waning 
value as material for developing patriotic citizen- 
ship, are not to be forgotten. Some of them are 
listed below. 

1. Defend the Home. A nation cannot become 
and remain great and grow in its civilization un- 
less the home life be defended, purified and built 
up. But if the growing young are to have a right 
respect for the home, much must’ be said and in- 
sinuated to them by way of defence of the true 
home and its purposes. ‘Teachers must take ad- 
vantage of every action to muke clear to pupils 
the fact that even the ordinary home is the most 
important agency in shaping their lives, Let it 
be shown the child in concrete ways how the home 
serves and safeguards the best interests of its 
members. Especially should every child be made 
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conscious ot the fact that someone in the home is 
most probably sacrificing heavily in his behalf, 
that someone is exceedingly anxious about his 
well-being. It can easily be made plain to the 
ordinary boy or girl just how and why the home- 
less child is at a disadvantage in the world. 

2. Respect for Law. Another means of de- 
veloping substantial patriotism in the minds of 
the young is that of teaching respect for law. In 
order to lay a foundation for such teaching there 
must be explained to the young learner the ne- 
cessity for law and government; someone must be 
in authority—parents over their children, teachers 
over their pupils, officials over the members of 
their municipalities or larger organizations. The 
child must be made to undérstand that the ruler 
either of the home or in the larger organizations 
is not to be thought of as an arbitrary, domineer- 
ing person, but rather as one who is a wise ser- 
vant as well as ruler. 

Intermediate pupils are not too young to be 
taught by means of current events how a quick- 
ened public conscience is actuating national and 
state officials to strive for the fair and just ad- 
ministration of the laws. Thus early a perma- 
nent interest in governmental affairs may be 
awakened and the coming supporters of the pub- 
lic welfare be enlisted. 

The officials of prisons and penitentiaries tell 
us repeatedly that all criminals reveal a remark- 
able ignorance of the best meanings of the law, 
due doubtless to a mere lack of training. So, if 
the boy is ever to become an ardent defender of 
his home land, he must be made to know pre- 
cisely how the laws aim to protect and defend 
every worthy interest of the citizen. 

3. Participation in Government. The public 
schools have been too slow in training boys and 
girls for the active participation in governmental 
affairs. Not only a school sentiment in behalf 
of law and government but a school practice of 
some of the purposes and uses thereof may become 
a part of the required work. Every body of pu- 
pils, large or small, should have some experience 
In organizing itself into a society, with a distri- 
bution of the duties and assignments thereof 
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among its several members. Thus they will learn 
to sympathize with public officers in the larger 
field of service and will be made somewhat appre- 
ciative of the fact that a vast amount of work 
must be done by somebody in order that the 
affairs of the state and nation may go on satis- 
factorily. Best of all, the young learners will 
gradually come to realize that the law and its en- 
forcement are necessary to the peace and well- 
being of the people at large. 

In the more advanced classes, the rights and 
duties of citizenship must be taught carefully, 
while in all grades the learners should be im- 
pressed with the thought that they are to become 
personally responsible for their part in carrying 
on governmental affairs. The obligation of at- 
tending primaries, of voting at elections, and of 
assisting in putting good men into office should 
be ioe dee) upon the minds of the learners day 
by day as the work of the school may permit. 

4. Support of Morals. It scarcely needs to be 
argued that the teachers must do everything possi- 
ble to improve the morals of the school and com- 
munity. Only one matter seems necessary to be 
mentioned here; namely, that the learner must be 
made to believe not only in perfecting his own 
moral life, but also in contributing his part to- 
ward the social uplift of the community. The 
world today is too full of people who are blame- 
less in respect to their own personal conduct but 
who are unwilling to engage in the constructive 
work of lifting the race to higher things. So the 
teacher should point out to the learner again and 
again, instances where the latter may do specific 
acts of social service and altruism, the final result 
of the practice being an individual who has ac- 
quired both the habit of doing right and of help- 
ing others weaker than himself to do right. 

5. Respect for Religion. The author of this 
article wishes to be listed among those few who 
contend in behalf of religious instruction in the 
public schools—teaching not sectarian or doctri- 
nal, but rather the broad principles of religious 
belief and action inherent and universal in the 
human race. Every adolescent especially should 
have this profound subject brought to his atten- 
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tion. Perhaps the instruction could be conducted 
chielly through suggestion and implication rather 
than by direct teaching. The everyday attitude 
of the teacher should indicate a profound respect 
for a sort of cosmic religious belief, leaving the 
impression upon the young mind that an All-wise 
Power is thought to be ruling the universe and 
that this mighty agency deals with the individual 
in human ways. Along with such religicus teach- 
ing there should be inculcated a beautiful spirit 
of tolerance and brothetliness. The student 
should be made to feel that probably the great 
masses of humanity everywhere are not only 
deeply concerned about religion, but that they 
are most serious and earnest in their efforts to 
practice what they believe to be the best form of 
religious life; that especially among the enlight- 
ened races probably every religious association of 
any considerable strength is constituted of a body 
of men and women who are earnestly and honestly 
trying to live a higher life and to help others so 
to do. The thought of the young person there- 
fore will be turned rather toward constructive re- 
ligious work than towaid an effort to hinder or 
destroy the attempted work of any existing re- 
ligious body. 
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The teacher should by all means secure a copy of the 
Rovsevelt book. The peace documents can probably 
be 0 aoe free of cost by addressing the places 
named, 


Cramming for Examinations 


To set forth the bad effects arising from too 
hastily acquired knowledge, and to suggest 
afew mild measures by which these evils may 
possibly be eradicated from our public schools, 
as the purpose of this short article. 


HE average child of today is started to, 


school when he is six years of age. He is 

given eight terms of schooling, consisting 
of from eight to ten months, in which to com- 
plete his common school education, 

During these eight terms he is crammed full of 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Physiology, History, a smatter- 
ing of Literature, Agriculture, and in some 
schools are added Manual Training, Drawing and 
Music, making in all a round dozen of branches 
to be pursued during this time. After his com- 
pletion of the common school work, and after 
successfully passing his examinations, he is turned 
loose into the high school, where he proceeds to 
grow much too massive for his clothing in a very 
few days. 

Probably no one with the exception of his 
teacher and himself knows of the hard work dur- 
ing those last weeks of school in which he spent 
his time hustling’ for the final test. Nor does 
anyone not on the “‘inside’’ know of the awful 
muddle in his poor brain. 

Few people have taken into serious considera- 
tion what the boy or girl is required to know, 
either thoroughly or superficially, before he or 
she is admitted to the high school. When we 
stop to consider what the child is required to 
have mastered before his graduation, and of the 
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many different branches in which he is examined 
at the close of the course, we shall see that it is 
no little thing to prepare boys and girls for high 
school, 

Not that the child is required to know too much, 
nor that he should be advanced rapidly, but 
rather that he should be given more thorough 
training in the branches now pursued, by giving 
him more time in class recitation. For, although 
teachers well know that children are being pushed 
into high school at too early an age, they also 
know that to try to change matters along this 
line would be fruitless, and the only thing re- 
maining for them to do is to try to the best of 
their ability to make them presentable to the high 
school. ‘The consequence is that in many cases 
they are presentable, and that is all that may 
safely be said. 

‘Then, since the pupil is studying for the sole 
purpose of passing the examination, and since the 
teacher is well aware that he is teaching him for 
that purpose alone, he is forced to cram the boy’s 
mind full of facts helpful to the coming ordeal, 
with little or no regard as to whether he will re- 
tain the knowledge or not. 

Now comes the question as to whether the 
cramming process is really hurtful or not. There 
remains little doubt in the minds of most people 
that cramming is a positive evil. But for the 
benefit of those retaining any, I will try to men- 
tion a few of the most prominent evils arising 
from it. 

In the first place, children have been crammed 
so long that they now expect it during the last 





few weeks of school, and, consequently, will not 
exert proper effort during the time prior to this. 

Too, if they are crammed at the last of the 
school term, they are sure to get some things 
mixed. Itis no wonder that the unfortunate boy 
whose mind has been stuffed full of facts during 
the last months of school goes to the examination 
and boldly states that Burgoyne fought in the 
Battle of Bull Run, that a noun modifies either a 
pronoun or an adjective, and many others worse 
than these. To be sure he has heard of all these 
things and has them in his mind, but they are in 
such a muddle that *‘all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men’’ couldn’t get them out in exactly 
the right order. 

The third and greatest evil arising from cram- 
ming is the child’s inability to keep rcapsemminr 
in his mind the things he has learned in suc 
short order. It has literally been a filling up 
and stamping down process and the child’s brain 
can’t sustain it. 

Did you ever try to fill a sponge with water in 
a few seconds? If you did, you probably found 
that most of the water waa. run off the surface, 
and what did adhere to it quickly evaporated, and 
left the sponge as dry as before. But taking the 
same sponge and leaving it in the water for some 
time, you found it saturated after a few minutes 
of waiting. The solution is very simple. The 
sponge had not the power to absorb the water at 
once but had to take it up a little at a time. 

So itis with the child in school. Cram_his 
brain full of facts in a few weeks,.and he will 


(Continued on page 44) ; 
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A New Day and a New Education 


NoTE :—We have engaged Lester S. Ivins, Lebanon, 
Ohio, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
in Ohio, to -contrtbute a_ series of articles for 
the Normal Instructor on Elementary Agriculture. 
Mr. Ivins has taught the subject in the elementary 
schools, 1n the high school, and was formerly at the head 
of the Department of Agriculture in Lehanon Univer- 
sity. He-is the author of ‘‘ Agriculture in the Public 
Schools’? published: by March Bros. Publishing Co., 
Lebanon, Ohio, and ‘‘Lessons in Agriculture’’ pub- 
lished by The Fort Wayne Correspondence College of 
Agriculture, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The plans which 
will be presented by him in these articles are the re- 
sults of his own work and can be carried out by any 
wide-awake teacher.—EDIToR. | 

One of the most important measures ever enacted 
into law by the Ohio legislature was the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Michael Cahill, of Eaton, 
January 1911. ‘The bill was passed unanimously 
in the senate and was only opposed by a few mem- 
bers ip the house. Ohio now takes her place with 
the most progressive states in the union in edu- 
cational affairs and is the seventeenth state to re- 
quire the teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools. About one-third of the township ele- 
mentary schools and over three hundred -high 
schools in Ohio were teaching agriculture when 
the law was made mandatory, and under the new 
law we now have over 800 high schools and 10,000 
rural shcools teaching agriculture. Boards of 
Education are required to adopt a course of study 
in agriculture for their schools and the teachers 
are expected to follow the course mapped out by 
the board. In the elementary schools very simple 
texts on the subject were introduced in the seventh 
and eighth grades. ‘These elementary books ex- 
plain all the fundamental principles of the science 


just as a primary language book explains the, 


elementary principles of grammar. 

These first books on agriculture also explain 
all the most important terms that are likely to 
be used in the subject. This subject matter is 
very interesting reading for the children and at 
the same time is just as educational as. that con- 
tained in the school readers. Great advantage 
will result from placing the subject in the ele- 
mentary schools, as 90 per cent of our pupils never 
go to the high school. When introduced in the 
high school more advanced books are used and 
the subject is to be taken up more in detail. ‘The 
law requires the subject taught in both the ele- 
mentary and the high school and the State Depart- 
ment of Education will not be permitted to recog- 
nize any school as a high school that does not 
teach agriculture at least one-half year. They 
were advised to teach it not more ‘than one year 
in the high school at the beginning. 

The law provides that the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools shall be Superintendent of Agri- 
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cultural Education in Ohio and shall be assisted 
in the work by four State Supervisors of Agri- 
cultural Education. ‘The school commissioner 
has the power to appoint these state supervisors, 
Each supervisor has charge of one-fourth of the 
state, (22 counties) and is expected to visit farm- 
ers’ and teachers’ institutes throughout his dis; 
trict and speak upon agricultural topics. The 
supervisors’ addresses before the teachers’ insti- 
tutes are very largely devoted to making sugges- 
tions as to how the subject can best be introduced 
and taught, while those given at the farmers’ in- 
stitutes are in the nature of reports on the school 
work and in making suggestions to the farmers 
on how they may encourage certain phases of the 
work in their county. ‘These supervisors also 
hold conferences with boards of education and 
teachers in every county in their district. 

Different parts of our state have different agri- 
cultural interests, therefore the supervisor encour- 
ages the teachers in their particular districts to 
especially emphasize such phases of the work in 
their schools that are of greatest importance to 
the locality. For example, if one county in a 
district 1s especially interested in fruit growing 
the supervisor in that district suggests ways and 
means of providing the best possible information 
in the subject of fruit growing. Another county 
is in the corn section of the state and in this case 
pupils are furnished information on the corn plant 
and its culture. ‘hese supervisors are also re- 
quired to co-operate and aid county agricultural 
societies in establishing school children’s agri- 
cultural exhibits at their annual county fairs. 

In addition to the duties mentioned, these 
supervisors visit as many schools as possible in 
each county of their agricultural district and 
give such assistance as may be needed to teach 
the subject of agriculture. Each supervisor is 
required to make reports to the school com- 
missioner on the progress of the work in his dis- 
trict and the plans that are used in the various 
schools that are proving successful. ‘The com- 
missioner, by receiving these reports, can furnish 
boards of education and teachers in one part of 
the state with the best plans of teaching that may 
be used in some other part of the state. The 
commissioner of schools may call upon his su- 
pervisors of agriculture to do any other work he 
may find necessary in the promotion of agricul- 
tural education in the public schools of the state. 

Each supervisor is required to live in the agri- 
cultural district which he is to supervise and 





receives a salary of $3,000 (including traveling 
expenses) annually. ‘The supervisors prepared 
an **Elementary Course in Agriculture” for all 
the elementary schools of the state, outside of the 
city school districts, and this course has been 
adopted, with slight change where local conditions 
demand, by all the boards of education in the 
state. ‘The law requires the teachers to teach 
agriculture, but they will be given until Septem- 
ber 1912, to place it upon their certificates, 

An outline of the course in elementary agricul- 
ture mapped out by the supervisors is as follows: 

The Ohio Course of Study in Nature Study 
Agriculture for thé elementary schools is divided 
into four divisions: The Primary Division com- 
posed of all pupils below the second grade; the 
First Division composed of the second, third and 
fourth grades; the Second Division composed of 
the fifth and sixth grades; the Third Division 
composed of the seventh and eighth grades. 

Primary Division. —The work outlined for the 
Primary Division is taught in connection with 
language and alternated with oral Geography and 
oral Physiology. It is also taught in connection 
with general exercises in the morning and on Fri- 
day afternoons. The teacher is required to teach 
the equivalent of at least two ten minute recita- 
tions per week in the Primary Division. 

First Division.—The work outlined for the 
First Division is taught in the same manner as that 
under the Primary Division. The teacher is re- 
quired to teach the equivalent of at least two fif- 
teen minute recitations per week in the First Divi- 
sion. In schools where the teacher has several 
grades they are advised to combine the work of 
the Primary and First Divisions (first four grades) 
and have them take the work together. 

Second Division.—The work outlined in the 
Second Division is taught in connection with 
Language and Geography and alternated with 
lessons in Physiology, History and Reading. 
Work can also be done in connection with the 
general exercises in the mornings and on Friday 
afternoons, ‘lhe work in this Division is a con- 
tinuation of that given in the First Division. In 
this division the teacher is required to teach the 
equivalent of two fifteen minute recitations per 
week. 

Third Division.—The work outlined in this di- 
vision is used to supplement the material found 
in elementary text books on agriculture. This 
is the first division in which the text book is used, 
as the former divisions require oral work. Les- 
sons from the text book on Agriculture are alter- 
nated with those of Reading, Physiology, etc. 
Regular recitation work must cover at least two 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How Robert Was Anchored 


HE teachers of the Palmer Strect School 
+ were holding their monthly “wavs and 

means’? session. One after another, at the 
kindly invitation of the (pane ae had pro- 
pounded her problems, and had received sympa- 
thetic counsel regarding the best solutions there- 
for. The single exception was Miss Foster, the 
shy little fifth grade teacher, lately come to take 
up the work dropped by the last incumbent of 
that position, who had been suddenly cailed home. 
Principal Jamison smiled over at her encourag- 
ingly, with the question: 

“Well. Miss Foster, what are your troubles? 
Or haven’t you any ?”’ 

She rose timidly, feeling, rather than seeing, 
that all eyes were turned toward her. After the 
real difficulties encountered by the rest, her own 
little trouble seemed so pedagogically trivial that 
she was ashamed to mention it. 

**T—1 don’t know what to do with Robert,’’ 
she finally managed to stammer out, then sat 
down in sudden confusion. 

A ripple of suppressed merriment ran around 
the room. “That was exactly what every 
one had expected her to say. Robert 
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grieved and hurt—he was such a little fellow then 
—and said, with his little lips quivering, "Why, 
Miss Homer, I wouldnt have done that if you 
had told me you didn’t want me to.’ ”’ 

“But that isn’t it exactly,’’ said Miss Foster. 
I don’t know just what it is. But it is not dis- 
obedience. ”’ 

**What Robert lacks is ¢ ncentration,’’ inter- 
rupted the principal’s incisive voice. “‘Heisa 
problem in that respect that has fairly defied us 
all, so far. He learns readily, but soon tires of 
one subject, and wants to pass on to another. If 
the other is not immediately forthcoming, he loses 
all interest, aud diverts himself in any way that 
comes handy. In brief, Robert needs anchoring, 
and if you can do it—”’ he finished with an ex- 
pressive motion of his hands. 

“*[ shall try,”? said Miss Foster, with a little 
flash in her dark-lashed grey eyes. The principal, 
admiring her grit, reached over and shook hands 
with her as the little circle broke up. 

The next day’s experiences were particularly 
exasperating, As a result, when the fifth grade 


Robert gasped with happy excitement. “I'll 
get my hat right away,”’ he exclaimed. *“‘Do you 
know what their names are, and what they eat, 
and how they build—”’ 

**Listen, Robert.”’ interrupted Miss Foster 
firmly; “*yes, I do know those things, and I shall 
be glad to tell you about them, but only on con- 
dition that you wait until school is out tonight, 
and please me by having perfect lessons this af ter- 
noon. Beetles are beautiful,’ she dropped her 
voice to its most confidential pitch, “‘and you and 
I mav enjoy them all we please after school hours 
but during lesson time our first duty is to others. 
I know you understand what I mean.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Robert slowly. ‘But 
that’s all right as long as you like bugs,’’ he 
finished, magnanimously. 

Notwithstanding this promising beginning, 
Miss Foster went home to dinner with a preoc- 
cupied air. She had aroused Robert’s enthusi- 
asm, clearly enough, but she had a shrewd sus- 
picion’ that it would cool as readily. She had 
noticed in him a tendency to fickleness that inter- 
fered sadly with all his work. ‘The prin- 
cipal’s words, ‘*Robert needs anchor- 
ing,’ had returned to her with recurrent 





had been the problem of the Palmer 
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Me 


Street Sehool ever since his promotion 
from the kindergarten, = One 
after another had “passed hin up? with 
a sigh of relief, vet, strange lo say, W ith 
out the least feeling of animosity toward 
the curly-headed, sunny-faced disturber 
of her peace. 

“Can any one offer any suggestions ?”” 
inquired the principal, with a tentative 
glance around the room that did not ex 
press much confidence in the practical 
help to be derived from that source. 

**T exhausted my resources on Rober! 
long ago,”? said Miss Talbot, of the 
fourth grade, in her decided voice. 

“He's the awfullest hoy,” exclaimed 
Miss Homer, with a fine disregard of 
comparatives, 

‘| never was so glad to promote a 
child in my hife.?’ laughed Miss Wylie. 
She had the third grade, and her expe 
riences had been mellowed by time so that 
she could jaugh at the memory of them. 
“LT remember that Twas even rejoiced at 
his getting the measles, and having to 
stay out of school. I didn’t dare to own 
it then, though, but now—well, you all 
understand. 7” 


“But I like Robert,’’? protested Miss 


teacher 





Hpril 
April is bere! 


Listen, a blucbivd is caroling near. 
Low and siwert is the song be sings, 
As be sits in the sunshine with folded wings, 
And looks from the earth that is qrowing aren 
To the warm blue skies chat downward lean, 
As a mother dors, to kiss the child 
That has locked up into ber face and smiled. 
Carth has been sleeping, and now she wakes, 
And the kind skyanocher bends and takes 
The laughing ching in ber warm embrace, 
And scatters her kisses over its face, 
And covery kiss will qrow into a flower 
To brighten with beauty a coming hour. 

Eben BE. Rexford, 
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force in the process of the forenoon’s 
lessons. He had plunged into his arith- 
netic lesson with the utmost animation, 
lapsing into the most happy indifference 
to everything pertaining to mathematics 
scarcely ten minutes later. His lan- 
guage work fared little better, the sec- 
ond page of his **Story of a Leaf’’ being 
chiefly remarkable for the profile of 
Mary Chalmers’ head not unskilfully 
traced below the straggling, unfinished 
sentence that came to a helpless stop near 
the top of the sheet. And then, right in 
the middle of a reading lesson of absorb- 
ing interest, had occurred the episode of 
the beetle, which had effectually excluded 


session. 

“If Robert would only stick to any- 
thing,’’ was the despairing cry of all 
who had been in authority over his men- 
tal activities and Miss Foster echoed it. 

“Tf it must be bugs, it’s going to be 
bugs long enough for him to learn some- 
thing about them, anyway,’ was her 
final conclusion, as she went in to dinner. 

True to the little teacher’s forebodings, 
by the time school was out Robert had 

- forgotten all about the gold-winged 
beetle. He did remember, however, that 











Foster in surprise. 
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‘Like him? Of course you do. So 
do we all—outrageously. Vd like to see 
any one dislike Robert,’’ put in vigorous 
Miss Talbot. 

‘**And he seems so bright,’ pursued Miss Fos- 
ter in a puzzled tone. 

‘Bright?’ retorted Miss Talbot, “"I should 
think he was bright. He fairly scintillates. 
‘There is not a child in the building that could do 
his work the way he does and make a passing 
mark in anything. But Robert never misses a 
grade.” 

*“The more the pity.’’ sniffed Miss Colby, who 
was already dreading his advent into her orderly 
sixth grade room. Miss Colby’s room had long 
been held up as a model, and she feared for her 
laurels after his appearance in it. 

** And he doesn’t really disobey,”’ persisted Miss 
Foster. 

**N-o-0,”’ slowly assented Miss Homer, “‘he 
just does things and doesn’t do things. You 
can’t draw the line that he steps over, but you 
know he manages to get over it somehow. And 
he doesn’t do it purposely, either. I remember 
one time I had to punish him for some little dis- 
orderly act that I had never dreamed of a child 
thinking to commit. He looked up at me so 


filed out for noon, one small, vellow-haired boy 
was left alone in the empty room with the sorely- 
tried teacher. 

**Robert, come here.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he answered, cheerily enough, 
coming forward with frank and unafraid alacrity. 

Miss Foster opened her lips to administer the 
reproof she felt in duty bound to bestow. A 
sudden reflection caused her to close them with 
the words unsaid. ‘That was what all the rest 
would have done, she thought, and she had re- 
solved to handle Robert in an entirely new way. 
As she groped about in mental darkness for a 
promising ray of light, Robert looked up at her 
with sudden radiance. 

‘*“Did you ever see such spots?’ he cried. 
“They were the very goldiest gold I ever saw. 
I don’t see how he ever got in here, but when you 
didn’t tell me to kill him I knew you didn’t mind. 
Did you like bugs when you were little like me ?”’ 

Miss Foster nodded in sympathy. **They’re 
beautiful’? she declared, “‘and I know where 
there are more just like him—a lot more. I saw 
them this very morning.” 


Miss Foster had promised to take a walk 
with him, and hailed her joyfully as she 
came from the cloak-room with her hat on. 

““I know where there’s the dandiest oriole’s 
nest,”” he began. 

‘There are about a dozen of those beetles. I 
saw them when I came back at noon,”’ she said, 
ignoring his remark. 

‘Beetles? O, yes, [remember. We were going 
to hunt up some beetles, weren’t we? But 
wouldn’t you rather see a nice, pretty bird’s nest 
than a lot of dirty old bugs?’ he added wheed- 
lingly, slipping his hand into hers. 

“IT like birds’ nests just splendid,’’ she said 
cordially, “*but you know we promised ourselves 
to look up the beetles first; and I always believe 
in keeping my promises, don’t you ?”’ 

*“When it’s just yourself?” asked Robert in 
surprise. = 

‘Sure! I’m as good as any one to keep promises 
to, don’t you think ?”” 

“Of course. Better than most folks,”’ agreed 
Robert heartily. ‘*I never thought about it that 
way, though.”’ ; i Ree Saye ee ata ag 

**[ didn’t either, a long time ago,” said Miss 
Foster, looking into the boy’s face earnestly, ** but 
I found that if I wanted to be honest all around 


all other possibilities for the morning . 
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I must be as honest to myself as to others. You 
see,’ she said slowly, ‘‘there are always a great 
many things we feel as though we ought to do, 
yet because we have never really promised anyone 
to do them they slip by without getting done. 
When I used to go to school I always thought: 
‘Now tomorrow I will have the best arithmetic 
lesson in the class.’ If I said so out loud to some 
one I was pretty sure to remember about it. Bat 
if I did not, I usually forgot to try as hard as I 
could, and so the rest were nearly always ahead 
of me. One day I happened to read this sentence 
in a book: ‘A resolve is a promise to yourself. 
Holding yourself to a resolve is only keeping a 
promise; it is what every honorable person must 
do.” After that I looked at it as I do now, and 
when I say I will do a thing, even to myself, I 
always try my best to do it.”’ 

Robert looked up at her doubtfully. ‘Do 
you mean about every little bit of a thing?” 

“Nothing is small that is worth making a 
promise about,”’ she said gravely. 

Robert drew a long breath. **Then s’pose we 
promise ourselves the nest for tomorrow night.”’ 

**Let’s,’? said Miss Foster enthusiastically. 
**Now let me tell you what I learned about these 
very same little gold-spotted bugs when I was 
about as big as you—”’ 

‘Beetles are awfully important, aren’t they ?”’ 
said Robert as they walked slowly home an hour 
later. ‘*May I write about them for my language 
lesson tomorrow ?”’ 

**| think that would be fine,’’ said Miss Foster 
enthusiastically. ‘*The rest will enjoy it so 
much, too.” 


Conservation of Time in the 


W: HEAR a great deal upon every hand 


at the present time about conservation of 

forests, conservation of water-ways, con- 
servation of power here and there; but so far as 
I have ascertained, nothing has been written 
about the conservation of time in the grades of 
our public schools. 

First, what do we mean by conserve but save, 
preserve, utilize, strengthen, cause to endure, keep 
sure for the future. In this day and age, while 
educational advantages are so many and so free, 
where, for the grades, studies are so pleasantly 
arranged and made so clear and plain to the pupil 
by being written in simple story-like language; 
while book after book upon myths and early his- 
tory, upon nature-study and art, are so daintily 
illustrated and pleasingly-written,—what better 
theme can occupy the mind of the earnest, resource- 
ful teacher than the simple, clear-put manner of 
explanations of thoughts and problems, thus mak- 
ing every minute count for good in the process of 
instruction. 

It is, then, the bringing together of all the 
forces toward the one great end, the moral and 
educational uplift of the children under our care. 
We should *‘study to show ourselves approved of 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth,” and, may I 
add, intelligence. Where else, also, can this be 
better demonstrated than in the schoolroom, by 
both pupil and teacher. 

In the grades, from the pupils’ standpoint, 
“time, may drag its slow length along,’’—and 
how often with the unskillful teacher this is found 
to be true; or the pupil may gain such a mind- 
illumination from the presentation of the work 
before him as to meet the signal for dismissal 
with an honest look of surprise, and say, “‘Why 
I didn’t think we'd had recess yet,” or with this 
expression as well, ‘It doesn’t seem as if we'd 
been in school an hour, and here it is noon.”’ 

Pardon a personal allusion if I say, such re- 
marks from my pupils have called expressionsfrom 
me like this, ** You see, children, that the harder 
we work the quicker the time goes by,”’ or in 
utilizing the minutes we often say, ** he harder 
we work at the easy things the easier it is to do 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


But alas for her rosy dreams of victory. By 
the next morning Robert's interest was again at 
a low ebb. 

**Can’t I just tell it instead of writing it all 
out?”’ he begged, when the language-study period 
came. 

Miss Foster looked at him steadily. ‘‘You 
may do just as you really think best about it, 
Robert,”’ she said quietly. 

Robert went slowly back to his seat and took 
out his paper and pencil. For the next half hour 
the teacher watched the struggle with intense in- 
terest. His sense of honor was very evidently 
waging war with his inclinations. For a few 
moments he would work away steadily, then his 
attention would wander. First it was Marie 
Leslie’s new pencil box; then it was Johnny 
Holmes’s gaudy necktie. Once he put the paper 
determinedly in his desk, and busied himself with 
his spelling lesson for a few minutes. Then, with 
a disgusted jerk, the spelling book was replaced, 
and the paper once more brought forth. When 
the little Fel rang for his class, he brought to the 
teacher’s desk three pages of very neatly written 
work—an unprecedented amount. 

‘Thank you, Robert,”’ said Miss Foster, with 
a quick, understanding smile. He walked proudly 
back to the recitation seat, while the teacher drew 
a breath of half-trembling exultation. ‘If the 
anchor only holds!’ she said te herself. 

For many days Robert struggled to keep the 
promises to himself that Miss Foster managed 
adroitly to secure. The battle was a royal one, 
for there were royal qualities in the lad’s soul, 
both of indulgence and restraint. Sympathetic, 


By Susie E. Wooley 
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the hard things.’’? Indeed, so often have these 
very expressions been verified that they have be- 
come axioms among my pupils. 

We should remember that ‘*Whatsoever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.’’? There was a 
time when farmers thought they must occupy 
large farms and till many acres for large crops ;— 
today, the cry is, less acreage but better and 
stronger crops, showing that time wasted in try- 
ing to care for several individual crops was bet- 
ter saved in the concentration of energy in the 
raising of fewer crops, but more to the acre and 
of better quality. One acre well tilled was bet- 
ter than a hundred skimmed over. 

This is exemplified in the grades, where in the 
generations past pupils of all ages and grades, 
to the number of seventy-five or one hundred, 
were crowded into one room, and the poor teacher 
was expected to cover the whole curriculum at 
the nominal sum of eighteen or twenty shillings 
per week, Saturdays included. | Before my time, 
thank fortune! I'm glad I'm living today, 
when an all-around education, suited to the 
childish mind, it is my privilege and pleasure to 
impart to one grade only ata time. This must 
indeed be an all-absorbing problem in our rural 
schools, where the classes are so apt to out-num- 
ber the pupiis. I would suggest that a number 
of studies be taken up periodically under 
the name of Language study: for instance, 
agriculture, history, ancient and modern art, 
nature study, beginners’ physiology and any other 
science work. This might accomplish wonders, 
with only one lesson each a week, and yet your 
language work be in itself enriched thereby. 

Then, ‘too, the spelling classes of both **A”’ 
and **B”’ divisions could be combined by using 
words from each and all the classes; then on Fri- 
day have a “spelling down’? by two sides on the 
review. Again, one class can give up a part of 
their time to another, where difficult questions of 
the moment have to be made plain in that recita- 
tion, this class knowing that when a similar oc- 
currence comes to them they will justly get this 
time, which they had loaned before, returned 
cheerfully to them. 

Oftentimes a writing period can be used for 
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alert, watchful, Miss Foster gave him no direct 
aid, realizing that he must make the effort for 
himself if it was to dv him any good.’ 

**What have you done to Robert?’’ asked the 
principal one morning, as he met her on the 
stairs. ‘*I noticed in the report you sent up yes- 
terday that he was rated the highest of your 

upils. Have you found an anchor for him?’ 

**He found it for himself—and in himself,”’ 
replied Miss Foster, earnestly. ‘‘It was all his 
domg. I only showed him how.”’ 

“IT know,’’ said the principal cordially, **for 
I’ve been watching. wonder,’’ he went on 
slowly, “if you would help to—to anchor the 
other children in this school who need it. We 
have several other cases, though none so bad as 
this one has been, and there are others in every 
school in the city. I think the board would be 
willing to have a special room set aside for the 
fei in fact such a room has been talked of, 
nut we had no one exactly fitted to undertake the 
work. Could you—would you—consider it? The 
work would be hard, of course, but—’’ 

**I should love it,’ interrupted Miss Foster, her 
cheeks glowing. 

And that was how the work of the famous 
Anchor room was started. Most people imagine 
the name was a fanciful one, from the great gold 
anchor over the duorway. But to the sweet-faced 
teacher it has a deeper meaning, for the wayward, 
irresponsible children who come to her are sent 
out strengthened in will and purpose to take their 
places with the rest. 

“It is really Robert’s room,” she says, some- 
times, ‘for he began it.”” 


Grades 


drawing or muisc,—if these studies are taught. 
Again, an older pupil, bright, quick and very apt 
in her work, may often be chosen to help the 
teacher with the day’s work—the teacher super- 
vising this while hearing her own class. 

Another way, and one I have tried very success- 
fully, too, is having one class working very 
quietly at the board, their work being constantly 
under the teacher’s eye, while she is busy hearing 
another class. It seems to me that the successful, 
tactful teacher can devise many ways where, in 
the final balancing of all school work covered, it 
may be found that by these various methods of 
combination nothing necessary in the course of 
study will be found wanting. ‘The best work- 
man in any vocation is he who makes every stroke 
count. He is always sure of employment. 

Again, having a place for everything and 
everything in its place, is a great conserver of 
time; neatnessin the arrangement of desks on the 
part of all concerned; knowing what is expected 
of you and then doing it. The previous plan- 
ning of work saves time. Every minute filled in 
with something, interspersed occasionally with a 
good joke or a funny story which brings out a 
hearty faugh, is in my opinion, a fine medicine 
for **that tired feeling’’ which we often meet with 
in the schoolroom; and though you may not 
realize it, it too is a sure conserver of time. 

We often hear these quotations given, **Time 
lost can never be recalled,’’ “*Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today,’’ **Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.’’ But in the economy 
of nature there are times when the tired teacher 
necds to rest a bit in order that she may handle 
her work with better zeal; so it seems to me that 
these quotations should not be taken literally in 
this day and age; but weighing them in the 
balance, the tired teacher, in the previous prepara- 
tion of her work might say, “*I’m too wearied to 
do justice to this subject now, I’Jl rest a while,”’ 
and from this rest she will come forth refreshed, 
invigorated, better able to present each subject 
in a clear, concise, pleasing way. For, 


‘Rest is not quitting this busy career, 
Rest is but fitting one’s self to one's sphere.’’ 
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Reading Poetry 


ANY thinkers, especially of the scholastic 
M type, are bewailing the fact that the rank 

and file of intelligent people do not read 
poctry. It is said that the majority of people do 
not like poetry, indeed that many well-schooled 
men and women have a positive distaste for verse. 
And yet all agree that poetry is one of the highest 
expressions of the human mind, 

Probing the matter to the bottom, we find that 
the difficully is neither with verse nor yet with the 
“practical American.”? ‘Lhe fault lies with the 
way in which it has been customary for the schools 
to teach diterature. ‘oo often the mastery of a 
poom is insisted upon when only a cursory read 
ivy shoald be sought. Sometimes a dissection of 


the Jines is laborious!y 


NIGHT 
Over the drowsy earth still night prevails; 
Calm sleep the mountain tops and shady vales, 
The rugged cliffs, and hollow glens, 
The castle on the hill. Deep in the sea 
The countless finny race and monster brood 
Tranquil repose. Even the busy bee 
Forgets her daily toil. The silent wood 
No more with noisy hum of insect rings, 
And all the feathered tribes, by gentle sleep subdued, 
Roost in the glade, and hang their drooping wings. 
—Alcman 


“Close your eyes while I read a_ picture of 


nigt. What did you see? What did you 
hear? What more? Read it silently. What is 
especially beautiful in the picture? Inthe words ? 
Tonight, just before sleeping, go out into the 
street, and think a deseription of what you ob- 





pursued when the only per- 


missible course is to read 


them for their music, or 
memorize them for their 
uplifting power. Think 


of subjecting ‘Tennyson's 
“Bugle Song’? to literary 
dissection! — But the prac- 
tice is all too common of 
teaching rather than read 
ing literature of that type. 
‘Too often we see the poct 
obscured bythe pedagog. 

‘Take, on the other hand 
a bit of literature that 
needs many side lights 
thrown upon it from. his- 
torical, geographical and 
olher sources, “To ignore 
the necessity for ilumining 
the text under these con- 
ditions is to destroy the 
pupil’s taste for that text. 
Lam thinking just now of 
my expericnce with pocms 
like Hervé Riel (Brown- 
ing). I have read that 
ballad to my classes of high 
school graduates. ‘To ex- 
periment, I first gave the 
reading without any com- 
ment whatever. The 
students did not like the ballad, because, as they 
said, they did not understand, I then gave the 
illuminating items from the history and the geog- 
raphy of France; read the poem again, and 
found that the students had a genuine liking for 
its rousing patriotism. 

Many such experiments with a wide range of 
literature have convinced me that the reason peo- 
ile fail to appreciate the highest types of writing 
is that the method of study has been deadening. 
In short, the method has not fitted the student nor 
the poem. , 

Here let me give an appropriate treatment of 
some more or less familiar bits of verse. Later I 


shall treat Hervé Riel as I think it should be 
presented to a Sixth or Seventh Grade. 

These lines by the Greek poet were penned six 
hundred years before the Christian era: 
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SPRING 


serve. Let us have your picture tomorrow.’ 
Here is anotber bit of writing that needs the 
lighter touch: 
DAWN 
(From ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound. ’’) 
The point of one white star is quivering stil. 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains; through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air 
’Tis lost and through yon peaks of cloudlike snow 
Tlie roseate sunlight quivers: hear I not 
The Aeolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn? 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley 


“Listen while I read the stery of sunrise. 
What did you first see? What next? Read the 





textagain. ‘Tell what happened in just the order 
Shelley gives it. Have you ever seen the dawn 
appear, and then waited for the sun to rise ? 

**How did it look to you? What words has 
Shelly used that seem particularly fine to you? 
Do you remember the story of Aeolus? Tell it. 
Would it not be worth while to watch the dawn 
approach, and then compare your observations 
with Shelley’s?”’ 

The sonnet lends itself to this type of scant 
treatment. Use: 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKEYr 


The poctry of carth is never dead! 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 
Thet is the grasshopper’s; he 
takes the lead 
In summer luxury; he has 
never done 
With his delights, for when 
tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some 
pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing 
never: 
On a lone winter evening, 
when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from 
the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth 
increasifig ever, 
And seems to one in drowsi- 
ness half lost, 
The — grasshopper’s 
some grassy hills. 
“What does Keats say 
first? How does he prove 
it? Give all his points. 
What is poetry? Had 
you thought of the cricket's 
song as poetry? — Read the 
whole poem again. Read 
it sloud. Tell) what it 
means to you.” 
Here is an excerpt that 
needs nothing beyoud mere 
imaging. 


among 


FROM TILK LADY OF THE 
LAKE 


The Sumner dawn’s reflected 
hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees. 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy; 
The mountain shadows on her lout 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
Like tuture joys, to Fancy’s eye. 
The water lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver bright; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 8 
Begemmed with dewdrops, led her fawn ; 
The gray mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush: 
In answer cooed the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 
" —Sir Walter Scott. 
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**Read silently. What is described? What 
appears first? What took place next? And then? 
Which of all these awakenings pleases you most ? 
Read the unit you like best. Memorize that. 
Read the whole excerpt. Find a good title for it. 
I shall write them here on the blackboard and we 
shall all decide upon the best. What other de- 
scriptions of dawn have you read? How do they 
compare with this glimpse of morning in the 
Highlands of Scotland ?”’ 

Some such treatment as the foregoing results 
in a pupil’s liking to read poetry, because such 
a method gives the reader the attractive pictures, 
or the emotion of the text, without any obscuring 
or obliterating details. ‘The love for poetry and 
the habit of reading it is far more important in 
life than appears at first glance. Hear what 
Coleridge concluded after giving the subject care- 
ful thought: 

**Poetry has given me an exceeding great re- 
ward; it has soothed my affliction; it has multi- 
plied and refined my enjoyments; it has endeared 
my solitude; and it has given me the habit of 
wishing to discover the Good and the Beautiful 
in all that meets and surrounds me.” 

Equally strong is Charles Darwin’s position on 
this subject: “If 1 had to 
live my life again, I would 
make a rule to read some 
poetry or listen to some 
music at least once every 
week.’’ And then he goes 
on to speak of his regret in 
this manner: “*The loss of 
these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, 
more probably the moral 
character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our 
nature.”’ 

Vigorous indeed is the 
summing up of the Dean of 
Salisbury, who says: “If 
you have not at present a 
liking for poetry, then 
make one!”’ 





Paragraphing 

One of the readiest ways 
of treating this subject is by 
means of biography. Here 
is a chance to combine the 
language work with the 
study of pictures, as it is 
always best to approach a 
painting through an under- 
standing of what the artist 
wished to express. His 
message to the world can be apprehended through 
a study of his life. We are using this biography 
of Corot to teach paragraphing incidentally. 


JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


Every great artist has a story to tell. Some- 
times he tells the best part of his story in lovely 
colors. In such a case a copy of his painting 
leaves some of his message undelivered. 

Would you not enjoy seeing ** The Dance of the 
Nymphs’? just as Corot painted it? What would 
please you most are the delicate tints he used. 

When you look at **Spring”’ and **The Dance 
of the Nymphs,”’ you will have to remember how 
pretty the trees and the sky looked when you were 
in the country in May. If you can remember a 
misty May morning, you can in fancy paint into 
your small brown pictures the soft vapory light 
Corot loved to see on his canvasses. 

Perhaps you can understand this artist’s fond- 
ness for such dreamy tints when you learn about 
his childhood. As a young boy he used to go to 
the window at night, while the rest of the family 
were sleeping, and look out on the moonbeams as 
they shone on the neighboring pond. But the 
family did not always live in their lovely country 
house at the Ville d’ Avray. ‘Their home was in 
the large city of Paris, very near the great palace 
of the Tuilieries, with its picturesque gardens, 
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Camille’s father and mother kept a little shop 
in which the royal families of France bought their 
hats. It amuses us today to think that they 
bought wigs from Camille’s father, great white 
wigs to be worn upon court occasions. 

When the warm summer days came to Paris, 
the Corot family left the little shop for their 
country home. Here Camille enjoyed the skies 
and the trees and the wild flowers. When he was 
ten years old, he was sent to school at Rouen, — It 
was here that he found bis best chances to know 
nature, for he often wandered off by himself to 
the fields and the river, feasting upon the beauty 
of the scene. 

At the age of seventeen, Camille was apprenticed 
to a linen draper, as the people of Europe call a 
dry goods merchant. Although he spent eight 
years in learning this work, he never excelled as 
a business man. While he was busy in the shop, 
his thoughts were flitting off to the landscapes he 
had loved away beyond the city. At last the 
young man decided to become an artist, much to 
the disappointment of his father, who hoped Ca- 
mille would some day be a merchant. 

Corot opened a siadio in’ Paris, supporting 
himself at first by an allowance from his father. 


not be surprised to learn that his best ones are 
not just like the scenes he sketched. He added 
beautiful touches that he saw in his mind alone, 
as he dreamed of the beauties of springtime. 

One almost hears sweet music when one looks 
at these pictures. That is because Corot loved 
music. The violin he played with skill. He 
often sang sweet old songs while he sat at an easel 
under a tree. His pictures have been called 
** painted music. ”’ 

In a letter to a friend, tine artist gives a glimpse 
of himself at work: 

“A landscape painter’s day is delightful. 
He gets up early, at three in the morning, 
before sunrise. He goes and sits under a tree, 
and watches, and waits. 

‘There is not much to be seen at first. Nature 
is behind a white veil, on which some masses of 
form are vaguely indicated. Everything trem- 
bles under the invigoranting breezes of the 
dawn. 

“The sun is becoming clear, ‘The vapors of 
the night still hang, like silver tufts, on the cold 
green grass, ‘The sun grows hot—the flowers 
droop—the birds are silent. Let us go home! 
We can see foo much now. 

“And home we go, and 
cine, and sleep, and dream; 
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It amounted to about three hundred dollars a 
year. His pictures did not sell well. Sometimes 
it takes years for a painter to interest people in 
his pictures, especially if his work is very different 
from others. Although Corot tried for many 
years to please the people, his success was not 
great. There came a time when he learned to 
paint in his own way, not stiff houses and trees 
and people, as other artists had done, but charm- 
ing landscapes of the early springtime in the faint 
light of dawn or of sunset. Before Corot’s time, 
artists had painted large, heavy trees in brown or 
very dark colors. Corot began to paint graceful 
willows and poplars in green. People were net 
used to seeing green trees ona canvas. When 
they saw Corot’s trees, they shrugged their 
shoulders and said, ““Spinach!’ But he kept on 
painting his delicate landsca pes, although he was 
often hurt by ridicule, 

The time came when France honored this gifted 
man with the greatest of tributes. His pictures 
were hung in the Paris Salon, several medals were 
given to him, and he was decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. But praise never made 
him proud. His old friends always loved him, 
because he was so jovial and kind. He was gen- 
erous, too, often giving away his smaller paint- 
ings to poor friends who admired them. 

When you look at Corot’s pictures, you will 


and I dream of the morning 
landscape. I dream my 
picture, ana presently I 
shall paint my dream.” 
Molle?s “The Great <Art- 
ists.” 

He furthet deseribed him- 
self at his work in these 





words :— 

“After one of my excur- 
sions, IL invite nature to 
come and spend a few days 
with me. Pencil in hand, 
I hear the birds singing, the 
trees rustling in the wind; 
[ see the running brooks 
and the streams charged 
with the thousand retlec- 
tions of sky and earth,-— 
nay, the very sun rises and 
sets in my studio.” 


Letter Writing 

* Fricnds are always glad 
to hear from us, whether 
our letters are faultless er 
not. With strangers, or 
even acquaintances, — the 
matter is entirely differ- 

*  ent,’? Miss Gregory. ax 
nounced as a preface to her 
lesson on writing a business letter. 

**You will have occasion shortly to send formal 
notes and communications that need to be very 
accurate and definite. You will perhaps have té& 
apply for positions in writing, and you will want, 
to order books and other articles by mail. Some 
knowledge of the correct usage in this connection . 
is necessary. Let us see what you already know 
of this matter.”’ 

**Mother threw a letter she had written into the 
waste basket because she got it blotted,’? volun- 
teered Violet, ‘*so I suppose all letters have to be 
without blots.”’ 

**Let us make your requirement broader, Violet. 
All letters have to be clean and neat. Mary, 
you may come to the board and record all the re- 
quirements we accept.”” 

Miss Gregory continued, *‘What else do you 
know about a good business letter ?”’ 

**It must be short,’ confidently asserted Frank. 

**Not necessarily. But I think you have given 
a hint of the right idea, Frank. ‘The letter must 
he to the point. Nothing must appear that is 
not needed. Sometimes a great deal has to be 
suid in a business letter, and then, of course, it 
cannot be short. ‘The word you want, Frank, is 
concise. Get its exact meaning from your dic- 
tionary and place it here on the board. What 


Corot 


(Continued on page §4) 








Hours With Literary Friends—VIII. 


PRIL 22 marks the second anniversary of 
A the death of Mark Twain, *‘the great king 
of humor.’’ His throne is still empty, and 
“the empire of laughter and also of tears which 
he founded and fostered for nearly fifty years has 
become as whirling dust in the abyss of the things 
that were.”’ But there remain his kindly phi- 
losophy, his ‘droll fun, his jests, and his pathos, 
These will never die. They are the rich heritage 
of the American nation and of the world at large. 

Mark ‘I'wain’s parents christened hin Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. But little is known of his 
early life, beyond the fact that he was born at 
Florida, Missouri, Nov. 30, 1835. **My par- 
ents,’’ he writes in his own burlesque autobiog- 
raphy, **were neither very poor nor conspicuously 
honest. The earliest ancestor the ‘'wains have 
any record of was a friend of the family by the 
name of Higgins, It issaid, however, 
that the father failed in business and 
left his son the whole wide world in 
which to make his fortune. 

‘The lad was not slow in embracing 
the opportunity. He left the public 
school at Hannibal, Missouri, at the 
age of thirteen, and apprenticed him 
self to a printer. For the next five 
vears he followed his trade in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
New York, Then an opportunity 
came for him to realize a boyish dream. 
He became a cub to a Mississippi 
river pilot, and in due time blossomed 
forth a full-fledged guide, with a 
thorough knowledge of the capricious 
stream, its snags, sand bars and ever- 
changing banks. You may read the 
story of this period of his life in his 
interesting book ** Life on the Missis- 
sippi. 

**By and by,”’’ says he, “the war 
came, commerce was suspended, my 
occupation was gone. I had to seek 
another livelihood. So I became a 
silver miner in Nevada; a gold miner 
in California; next a reporter in San 
Francisco; next a special correspondent 
in the Sandwich islands; next a roving 
correspondent in Europe and the east; 
next an instructional torch-bearer on 
the lecture platform, and finally I be- 
came ascribbler of books, and an im- 
movable fixture among the othér rocks 
of New England.”’ 

This was in 1872, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, a year after his marriage 
to Miss Olivia Langdon, of Elmira, 
N. Y., who brought him an al 
ent fortune. Among the neighbors 
with whom Mark ‘Twain lived in friendly inter- 
course here were Charles Dudley Warner and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He was in the habit of 
making very frequent informal calls at the 
Stowes. On returning from there one morning, 
his wife exclaiased: “There, Sam, you've been 
over to the Stowes again without a necktie! It 
is really too bad!’ Mr. Clemens immediately 
wrapped up his black silk necktie ina neat parcel 
and dispatched it, in company with the following 
note, to Mrs. Stowe: 

**Here is a necktie. Take it out and look at 
it. I think I stayed half an hour this morning. 
At the end of that time will you kindly return it, 
as it is the only one I have,-—Mark Twain.” 

Mr. Clemens adopted the pseudonym of Mark 
Twain at the very beginning of his literary career. 
It was from an expression which had become very 
familiar to him while piloting on the Mississippi, 
—the leadsman, in sounding a depth of two fath- 
oms, always called out **Mark ‘Twain.”’ 

The great humorist made his first decided lit- 
erary success, in 1869, with the appearance of 
**The Innocents Abroad.”’ Curiously enough, 
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By Inez N. McFee 


the leading publishers of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston failed to see any elements of success 
in the origina! manuscript and it was returned 
again and again before a publisher was found. 
Once issued, however, the public welcomed it 
heartily. 125,000 copies sold in the first three 
vears. The author’s next work of note was 
Roughing It,’ which raised shouts of laughter 
wherever it was read. It was a series of brilliant 
and graphic sketches of the author’s personal ex- 
periences in the rough border life of Utah, Nevada 
and California. 

But you who are unfamiliar with the general 
writing of Mark Twain must not gather that he 
was altogether funny. He never was. One of 
his critics sums up his work thus ably: ** He was 
one of the closest observers of human nature and 
institutions, places and things, that ever lived. 





MARK TWAIN 


Even in his most humorous books we find “he has 
made accurate transcripts of the things which 
impressed him. ‘Though he exaggerated, a privi- 
lege belonging to his profession, one can read be- 
tween the lines the inhering truth. He fwas an 
inveterate foe to shams of every sort, and appar- 
ently knew his highest happiness when with droll 
sarcasm he punctured a popular fraud with his 
yen.”” 

Twain's “Life of Joan of Arc’’ is regarded as 
one of the best contributions to serious literature 
in the nineteenth century. It was at first pub- 
lished anonymously, but its success soon. made 
Mr. Clemens quite willing to own its paternity. 
It is said, however, that while he was writing the 
Joan classic he frequently abandoned it to work 
on “that amazing funny masterpiece,’’ ‘* Pudd’n- 
head Wilson.’’ A fact which shows conclusively 
that Mark Twain’s pen simply could not be seri- 
ous for any length of time. 

Mark Twain’s greatest title to fame is con- 
ceded to rest with "*Tom Sawyer’’ and its sequel 
**Huckleberry Fin.’? The books were plainly 
written because the author had a story to tell. 
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Mark Twain 


Moreover they are true to boy life. If you have 
not read them do it before another week passes 
over your head. Rudyard Kipling is credited 
with saying that he would rather Save written 
“Tom Sawyer’? than all of his own works. 
Roosevelt carried **Tom Sawyer’’ and **Huckle- 
berry Fin” with him through Africa, and read 
both several times. 

When Mark 'l'wain was fifty years old and was 
worth about $1,000,000 a publishing firm in 
which he was a partner became bankrupt. He 
found himself a poor man and morally, though 
not legally, responsible for large sums due the 
creditors. He nobly resolved to wipe out every 
dollar of the debt, and at once entered upon a 
lecturing trip around the world, meeting with 
personal welcame and such financial success as 
his motive merited. In ten years he had paid off 
his debts and outdistanced the wolf. 

Mark Twain was “*Dr. Clemens’’ 
three times over, but the distinction 
did not spoil him. He was always 
very approachable, **Even the hum- 
blest person was made to feel at ease 
in his presence,’”’ says one of his re- 
porter friends. ‘‘He could talk on 
any topic, even the weather, and 
glorify it with his humor. He was 
one of the politest men I ever knew. 
He was considerate of the feelings of 
others, and therein lies the soul of 
politeness. ”” 

The private life of Mark Twain 
was anything but enviable. ‘He 
walked no primrose path,’’ says one 
of his friends. ** He encountered stumb- 
ling places and had steep hills of 
difficulty to climb. And he had sor- 
rows that bit and griefs that tlud- 
geoned, At the close of his life, so 
far as relatives were concerned, he was 
alimost alone in the world. 

Of the four children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clemens two, a son and a 


daughter, died in infancy. Susy, 
Mark Twain’s favorite daughter, 
died while he was in Europe. His 


story of her death in his autobiog- 
raphy is most touching pathos. Mrs. 
Clemens was a semi-invalid for many 
years before her death and passed 
away at last in Italy, after vain wan- 
derings for the restoration of her 
health. The grief-stricken husband 
returned to America and bought hima 
large country home near Redding, 
Connecticut. Here he settled down 
“to continue growing old as gracefully 
as he could”? with his two remaining 
daughters, Clara and Jean. In November of 
1909 the former married Ossip Gabrilowitch, the 
celebrated pianist, and went abroad to live. Jean 
was an invalid. On the day before Christmas, 
with a Christmas tree for her father trimmed by 
her own hands in one of the rooms, she was found 
dead in her bathtub, having been seized with an 
Rig fit and drowned. Her tragic death was 
the last blow to her saddened father. 

He began to decline from that moment. Chil- 
dren found him luath to go on with the delight- 
ful fairy stories which he had formerly loved as 
much as they. His neighbors missed his friendly 
little calls. His white-flannel-clad figure was 
seen less and less seldom about the leafy lanes 
where he loved to wander. The beauties of New 
Stormfield no longer delighted him. A glimpse 
of that home, through the pen of Albert Bigelow 
Paine, shows how saddened indeed must have been 
the philosopher-humorist that he could no longer 
feel its charm: *‘Set on a fair hillside with such a 
green slope below, such a view across the valley 


.as made one catch his breath a little when he first 


(Continued on page 46\ 
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‘‘Truth should be the first lesson of the child and the 
last aspiration of manhood.’’ 

WEALTHY? business man in paying a 
A visit to his native town was asked to ad- 

dress a school on his success in life. In 
telling of his early struggles he said: 

‘*T haven’t much to say, only that industry and hon- 
esty win the race. When I was a boy I bought fruit 
and sold it at the railway station. I'd like to tel] you 
about the second lot of apples I bought. They were 
speckled and wormy. I had been cheated and couldn't 
see how I could make’up the loss. That night I crept 
down to the cellar and filled my basket as usual. They 
look nice. People can’t see inside of them. Perhaps 
the people who buy will never come this way again. 
I'll sell them and be more careful next time. My 
mother was singing upstairs in the kitchen. I thonglit 
mother had forgotten all about the unsound fruit but 
when I came up she said, ‘‘Ned, what are you going 
to do with those apples?’’ ‘‘Sell them,’ I replied. 

‘** Well then, you’re a cheat. I’]] be ashamed to call 
you my son if you do such a sneaky thing as that,’ 
and mother cried. I cried too. I have never 
thought of cheating since.’’ 

It pays to be honest. ‘*Honesty is 
the best policy.’’ But it is not honest to 
do honest things because you think it is 
a good policy. Be honest for the right’s 
sake, Bo not be honest from the low 
motive of policy. 

You never enjoy playing with a boy 
who cheats. All the fun of the game 
comes in playing strictly according to 
rule. Victory dishonestly obtained isn’t 
fun to the victor or to the boys who par- 
ticipate in the game. 

We often find children rude, unkind, 
using profane language, disobedient at 
home, and apparently polite at school 
and in company. Such children are two- 
faced. An honest child is true to his 
best self at all times, whether in the com- 
pany of the poor or rich, ignorant or 
educated, refined or vulgar. 

1 have seen children take sugar, cook- 
ies, and the like, when they were forbid- 
den to do so, without mother’s permission. 
We know this is dishonest. Why not 
wait and ask mother? It is the same in 
lessons. ‘The child who hands in a_les- 
son as his own which he has copied from 
some oneelse is dishonest. He is making 
the teacher believe that he knows what 
he does nut. Often these little dishonesties 
are the beginnings of great dishonesties. 

A poor boy orice found a_pocket-book 
containing fifty dollars. His mother 
was penniless and very sick. There was 
no food in the house and the boy had tried in 
vain to get some. He hurried home with the 
purse saying, “*Mother I found this pocket book. 
It isn’t ours and it wouldn’t be right to keep 1t, 
would it?”’ 

**‘No,”’ said his mother. ‘It is not ours and 
we must not use it.”’ 

The purse was advertised and a wealthy man 
called at the home to claim it. When he found 
how poor they were, he gave the mother the fifty 
dollars and the boy a position in his store. ‘The 
hoy was so honest in all his deaiings that he was 
steadily advanced until he held a position of honor 


THE MATCH-SELLER 


‘*Please buy my matches—onlv a penny ; 
Do take just one of the boxes, I pray ; 

My litile brother and I haven't any 
Breakfast or dinner this cold winter day.’ 


‘*Nol run away!’’ I cried, vexed by persistence ; 
But looking down, I was touched by the face, 
Patient, and honest, and brave in resistance 
Of the-dangers and sorrows which yet left a trace. 


‘Stay, I’ll take two—no, I’ve only a shilling,” 
‘* Please let me have it, for change f will run.’’ 

‘There, I will trust you;’’ and only too willing, 

Off darted Sandy ; I wait in the sun. 


’ 
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Character Building—Honesty 


By Catherine Payer 


But as time passes, my friend, with a laugh, 
Says, ‘‘You won’t see little Sandy again 
Spite his good face; you’re too trusting by half, 
If your tenpence comes back to you, let me know 
when !"’ 
I was a stranger that day in the city, 
And at my inn when my business was done, 
There a small laddie was waiting to see me 
‘*Sir, was it you who bid Sandy to run 
‘‘And bring you the tenpence he owed from your 
shilling? 
Here is the sixpence, but fourpence was lost 
When the horse knocked down my poor brother Sandy, 
The carriage ran over him, just where he crossed. 


‘*He sent ine to bring you the money; he’s sorrv 

He couldn’t send all, but he hopes you’il forgive.’ 
**Come, I'll go with you, I must see Sandy ; 

Is he much hurt? Show me, where do you live?”’ 


Laid on some shavings I found faithful Sandy 
Hurt unto death, and his brave heart was bent 

On saving his honor unstained, and his longing 
To cherish his poor little Rob, whom lhe sent 


To keep faith with me. Yes, I saw iny young hero 


Die all content with a smile of caim joy. 
He had kept faith, and he passed on nis journey 
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Leaving all care behind him, and Rob is my boy! 
Selected. 

You have seen children working hard while 
they were watched, and upon a teacher leaving the 
room forgetting all about duties to be performed. 
Such children are lacking in trustworthiness and 
are dishonst. Real honesty comes from the heart. 
Such a child stands a poor chance of ever attain- 
ing to a position of honor, for honor is perfect 
honesty. A boy or girl who is true to his con- 
science is honest whether he is watched or not. 
**An honest man’s the noblest work of God.”’ 

When Abrahain Lincoln was a young man he 
was clerk in a country store. One evening a 
woman bought a pound of tea at the store. 
Hardly had she reached home when Lincoln came 
along with a little package. “‘Our scales weighed 
short and here’s the rest of your tea,” he said. 

At another time a customer bought some things 
at the store. He paid for them and the next 
morning Abe Lincoln appeared at his home. **I 
find 1 made a mistake in that bill last night,’’ he 
said. ‘*I charged you six and a quarter cents too 
much. Here is the muney.”’ 


Later, Lincoln became postmaster. People did 


J And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
{ —et face to face, 

2 a Our children shall behold his fame,— 

r | ‘The kindly earnest, brave, forsecing man, 
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not write or receive many letters in those days. 
Seme years later, when Linceln had become a 
lawyer, the government agent called for a claim 
of seventeen dollars, which he had collected while 
postnaster at New Salem. Many times he needed 
that money. ‘There were days when he was 
penniless, 

When the agent arrived he went to an old trunk 
and took out an old rag in which were the seven- 
teen dollars. ‘‘It wasn’t mine and I never touched 
it,’ said Lincoln. 

You see why he was called honest Abe Lincoln. 
He was honest in all his dealings. No man could 
buy his honor. He was never afraid to stand up 
for what was right or honorable. He was afraid 
to lie, todo a wrong thing. He followed this 
course all through his life. 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate ; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God's plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Iimbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised om manhood’s solid 
earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 

Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs, 

Such was he our martyr-chief, 

Whom late the nation he had led, 

With ashes oz: her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief, 

Here was the type of the true elder race, 


Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
—Lowell, 

Once a captain of cavalry in Germany 
was ordered to go out with his men and 
get food. He marched to a certain region 
and found a small cottage where lived an 
old man, ‘Show me a field where my 
troops may forage,” said the captain to 
the old man. 

The old man led the captain along the 
road, When they came to a large wheat 
field the captain said, ‘‘Here is some 
wheat which we need.’? ‘*‘Follow me a 
littie Further,” said the old man. ‘They 
finally came to another large field. 
“You may have all you need from this 
field,’’ said the old man. The men dis 
mounted, cut the grain and took it away. 
‘The captain then said, **'The other field 
was as good as this. Why did you go to 
the trouble of walking so far?’ ‘* Yes,” 
said the old man, ‘‘but that field was not mine.”’ 


Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
~/lerbert. 
« 
Wouldst thou be a true man, 
Thou must be quick and bold 
When the riglit is to be done, 
The truth is to be told; 
Wearing no friendlike smile 
When the heart is not, within; 
Making no truce with fraud and guile, 
No compromise with sin. 
Selected, 


Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord; but they 
that deal truly are his delight. —27dZe. 


Nature has written a letter of credit on some men’s 
faces which is honored whenever  preseuted.— 
Tha keray. 


To thine own self be true; and it will follow as 
night the day, thou canst not then be false to any 
inan.—Shakespeare. 


Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 
Other men’s failures can never save you; 
Stand by vour conscience, your honor, your faith; 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 
~—Geo. L. Taylor 
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Physiology and the Teacher—X. Bacteria in the Household 


VY JITHOUT knowing just what caused the 
spoiling of food, houskeepers, after many 
years of experimenting, found that a few 

simple measures prevented this loss. The sim- 
plest of these was the use of heat, or steriliza- 
tion, as it is now called. Fruit which has been 
boiled and then sealed in air-tight jars will keep 
for a long time because all the bacteria have been 
killed and because no more can get into the jars. 
Most kinds of fruit need only a few minutes boil- 
ing to kill the bacteria, while others, as corn, 
must have either a very long boiling on one day 
or boiling on successive days. In these cases, it 
is the spores which are killed with difficulty. If 
milk which is in danger of spoiling is brought to 
the boiling point, it will keep sweet for a day or 
two. Soup stock may be kept for a long time if 
hoiled a few minutes every day. If this is not 
done, it will spoil quickly. 

Put milk in two test tubes and broth in two 
others and plug all with cotton. Boil one of 
each for a minute or two, then leave all in the 
schoolroom. Observe closely for signs of spoil- 
ing. If test tubes cannot be used, boil a little 
soup in small covered tin pans, leave in the room 
and compare with the same food which has not 
been builed. 

Allow a little milk to stand in three ordinary 
milk bottles until sour. Rinse one bottle with 
cold water, wash the second with hot water and 
soap, and, putting the third in a pan of cold 
water, bring it to a boil and boil several minutes. 
Fill all with the freshest milk obtainable, cover, 
and observe for signs of spoiling. This experi- 
ment may be performed with test tubes instead of 
large bottles, 

Cold checks the growth of most bacteria but 
does not kill them. Milk which has been frozen 
will still spoil if placed ina warm room. In very 
cold weather put some fresh soup in two small 
covered tin pans. Place one on the outside window 
sill and leave several days. Leave the other in 
the schoolroom. The soup left in the warm place 
sours quickly. ‘The other keeps sweet as long as 
it is a but when brought into the warm 
room spoils as quickly as the first. Housekeepers 
preserve their food in hot weather by putting it 
in a refrigerator. Even here it spoils after a few 
days. Food can be kept a long time in cold stor- 
age plants where the temperature is below the 
freezing point. Even at this temperature there 
is some deterioration, and many states have re- 
cently passed laws limiting the length of time 
which food can be kept in cold storage. Another 
dangerous practice is the taking of food from 
storage, exposing it for sale until on the verge of 
spoilng, and then returning it to the storage 
plant. Such food, of course, decays very rapidly 
when again exposed to a warm temperature, 

Since water is necessary for the growth of 
bacteria, food may be preserved by drying. 
Crackers keep longer than bread because they 
contain less water. Fruit, as apples, apricots and 
grapes, is dried and in this condition can be kept 
several seasons. 

A fourth means of preserving food is by the 
use of various substances which interfere with 
bacterial growth, ‘I'he large amount ef sugar in 
jelly, the vinegar in pickles, and the salt brine in 
which salt pork is kept. all act as preservatives. 
These substances are all harmless and some add 
to the food value. Other preservatives which 
are sometimes used are distinctly injurious. 
Among these are the formaldehyde which is occa- 
sionally placed in milk by unscrupulous dealers, 
and probably the benzoate of soda which is added 
to many kinds of food. ‘The latter has been the 
subject of much controversy. Many authorities, 
among them the Royal Commission of Prussia, 
maintain that its use is of doubtful expediency 
and in some cases is harmful. ; 

While such antiseptics are injurious when 
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placed in food, they, and others, are of great 
value in destroying bacteria in many places about 
the house. Dilute carbolic acid and chloride of 
lime used around sinks and drains, sprinkled 
about the cellar, especially if it is damp, used to 
wipe pantry shelves and the inside of the refrig- 
erator, and placed in the garbage pail, go far 
toward making a*house a sweet healthful place 
in which to live. When houses are fumigated 
after contagious diseases, as scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, the fumes of some chemical, usually 
formaldehyde or sulphur, are allowed to escape 
into the room, filling the air, penetrating every 
crack, and killing the germs with which they 
come in contact. 

The effect of various preservatives and disin- 
fectants upon the growth of bacteria may be tested 
very simply. Place broth in test tubes. Leave 
one asa control. ‘To a second add one drop of 
a one percent solution of carbolic acid, to another 
several drops, and to a third a larger quantity. 
How much of the disinfectant is needed to keep 
the broth from spoiling? ‘Test other disinfectants 
in the same way. 

Since direct sunlight kills many kinds of bac- 
teria, clothing, blankets, and such things may 
well be exposed to its effects at frequent intervals. 

Housekeepers must wage a continual warfare 
against another class of bacteria besides those 
which cause tie spoiling of food, namely, disease 
germs. Usually the ordinary precautions in 
cleaning the house and preparing the food destroy 
these as well as those injuring food, but when 
any contagious disease is prevalent special means 
must be used to fight the bacteria causing it. 
And in order that the correct means may be used, 
it is necessary to know how these microbes are 
distributed and how they get into the body. 

Microbes causing diseases of the nose, throat, 
and lungs, as influenza, pneumonia, and con- 
sumption, are found floating in the air. As 
they do not leave the respiratory passages of the 
patient during ordinary breathing but only when 
he forces the air out violently, as when coughing 
or sneezing, the main responsibility in these cases 
is with the patient and his attendants. All the 
discharges from his nose and throat should be 
disinfected or burned at once, before they can 
dry and float in the air. If a consumptive is 
mingling with other people, he should cough be- 
hind «a handkerchief and his sputum should be 
caught in parafline cups and destroyed as svon as 
possible. If left on the road or sidewalk or al- 
lowed to dry from a handkerchief, it becomes a 
source of infection to many people. The germs 
causing scarlet fever are also found floating in 
the air, coming not only from the nose and throat 
of the patient but on the dry scales shed from 
the skin. Keeping the body of the patient well 
oiled so that the scales will not float in the air, 
partially prevents infection from the latter source. 

Milk from tubercular cows possibly causes 
tuberculosis, though the amount of danger from 
this source has not been determined. 

Typhoid bacteria are very commonly carried in 
milk, water, and ice, getting into these from the 
excretions of a person having the disease. For 
instance, one serious epidemic was caused by milk 
carried in cans washed in water from a well that 
had become infected by tpyhoid germs from a 
patient in the adjoining house. ‘Typhoid can 
best be guarded against by boiliing all the milk 
and water used. As ice cannot be boiled, it is 
safer not to use it in drinks unless sure that it 
comes from a district where there is no typhoid. 
Water can easily be cooled by placing it ina 
clean jar in the refrigerator or near ice. 

Most infectious diseases, especially those affect- 
ing the digestive system, may be carried by flies, 
which gather the germs on their feet and then 
carry them to food and water with which they are 
taken into the body. Place about one-half inch 
of the broth-gclatin mixture described in the last 








article in a tumbler, fasten cotton batting over 
the top by an elastic band, and sterilize by plac- 
ing the tumbler in a = of water, standing on a 
cloth to prevent breaking, and beiling one-half 
hour. When hard, carefully raise the cotton and 
ES a fly in the tumbler. Let the fly out after it 
1as stepped on the gelatin several-times. If sev- 
eral of these tumblers are prepared, some good 
specimens should be obtained, showing colonies 
of bacteria wherever touched by the fly’s feet. 
This work, together with the simpler facts in the 
life history of the fly, should be given in the 
lowest grades so that guarding against this pest 
may become habitual. Absolute cleanliness 


around house, barn, and all out-buildings, and. 


the killing of flies found in the house and around 
the door would soon obviate almost entirely the 
risk of contagion from this source. ‘The easiest 
way to do this is by means of a fly trap now on 
the market which is attached to garbage cans. 

- Another dangerous insect is the mosquito which 
carries yellow fever and malaria. The mosquito 
takes the microbes into her body when she bites a 
person with the disease. ‘The microbes go through 
certain stages in the mosquito, and finally, when 
a well person is bitten, he receives the germs from 
the salivary glands of the mosquito. Just one 
kind of mosquito carries yellow fever and another 
carries malaria, ‘Lhe mosquitoes most commonly 
found carry neither, but, since it is difficult to 
discriminate with such small animals, all mos- 
quitoes should be kijled. In the few years since 
their part in the spread of these diseases has been 
known, they have been practically wiped out of 
Havana and Panama. School children can do 
much toward getting rid of these pests by finding 
the breeding places and either sprinkling them 
with oil or calling their existence to the attention 
of the Board of Health who should drain them. 
The work in physiology must at this point be 
correlated with that in nature study in order that 
the children may know the life histories of the 
fiies and mosquitoes and recognize their younger 
stages. 

Still another insect which has spread disease in 
some sections is the flea infesting the rat. San 
Francisco is wiping out the bubonic plague by 
killing the rats. 

Some injurious bacteria are found in the soil, 
among these the one causing lockjaw. This is 
not usually dangerous unless it gets into a deep 
wound, as it is one of the few bacteria that lives 
without oxygen. Lock jaw is especially prevalent 
after the Fourth of July because the accidents oc- 
curing then are apt to drive the germs deep under 
the skin. ‘Thorough cleansing and disinfection 
of all wounds however slight decrease danger from 
this germ as well as from the pus-forming bacteria. 

Most microbes are spread through air, food, 
water and dirt. They get into the body through 
the respiratory passages, skin, either by means of 
breaks or the bites of insects, or are taken with 
the food. The use of public soap, towels and 
drinking cups spreads many diseases, and children 
from the lowest grades up should be warned 
against these practices. The warning will be 
heeded if the reason for it is understood. ‘Tum- 
blers of gelatin prepared as described previously 
may be touched by a soiled towel or the rim of a 
cup which has been used several times for drink- 
ing. The abundant growth of bacteria which 
follows will be quite convincing to the children. 
Children often put lead pencils into their mouths 
or moisten their fingers to turn the leaves of books 
which have been used by other people. Measles 
and other childrens’ diseases may be spread in 
this way. 

There are three ways in which we can guard 
against infection; first, by avoiding bad air and 
bad food; second, by a liberal use of disinfect- 
ants; third, by keeping the body in as good con- 
dition as possible. Even if bacteria do get inio 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Denominate Numbers 


By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, New York City. 


pressed numerically by comparing it witha 

fixed quantity of the same kind. The fixed 
quantity with which the given quantity is com- 
pared is called the unit of measure. When we 
wish to measure the length of a certain object we 
take a definite unit of length. as “*the foot’? and 
determine the entire length required by a com- 
parison with the unit of length chosen. A mag- 
nitude can be measured only in terms of some unit 
of measure. ‘The unit is the basis for all meas- 
ured quantity. The units of measure of a given 
system may be either natural or artificial. Some 
units of measure do not exist in nature but are 
arbitrarily conceived and defined by man. ** Five 
mountains’” may be cited as an illustration of the 
use of a natural unit of measure since the unit 
**mountain’’ is found in nature. ‘* Five ounces”’ 
is an example of the use of an artificial unit of 
measure inasmuch as the unit of comparison, 
**ounce,’’ does not exist in nature. The artificial 
units of measure are the fundamental basis of the 
various systems of weights and measures usually 
considered under the subject of Denominate Num- 
bers. 

**The subjects of weights and measures of a 
people bear much the same relation to them as 
does the language of ordinary speech, being as- 
sumed and applied in their ordinary daily occu- 
pations without active thought and_ resisting 
changes and reforms even when brought about by 
the most strenuous efforts and with convincing 
proof of their desirability or necessity.”’ 

The origin of primitive systems of weights and 
measures antedates the earliest historical records. 
Some crude methods of measuring were probably 
almost coeval with the development of the num- 
bering idea. Some writers assert that counting 
itself grew out of measuring. However this may 
be, the idea of measuring is closely akin to the 
idea of number itself. The early systems of 
weights and measures “were born of necessity and 
developed by chance.”? The units were not ac- 
curately defined and were not invariable. The 
most convenient units of measure for primitive 
man and those that were always ready for use 
were certain measurements of his own body. It 
was natural that the length of certain finger 
joints, the breadth of the hand, the length of the 
foot, the span of the hand, the length of the fore- 
arm and the distance between the finger tips of 
the outstretched hands should be employed as 
units for measuring short distances. For measur- 
ing long distances such units as the distance that 
« man could walk ina certain time were used. 
The units employed in measuring weight and time 
were at first more or less crude and variable and 
were as inexact as were the units of length. The 
weight of seeds of various plants served as stand- 
ards for generations of men. The day was the 
natural unit for measuring short periods of time 
and a great ia of units for longer yep 
were employed. ‘The rising or setting of a cer- 
tain star or constellation; the periodic rising of 
the Nile, and the migration of birds have served 
as units of time. As civilization progressed and 
society became more complex, the varying and 
inexact units of measure were found to be un- 
suited to the needs of men. Whenever civiliza- 
tion has made marked progress there has been a 
tendency towards greater uniformity of units of 
measure and a greater exactness of definition of 
the units employed. The disadvantages of using 
such inexact units as the length of the human 
foot became apparent and men sought better 
standards. , 

Before discussing the results of this trend to- 
wards more exact and invariable units, it will be 
of interest to consider the original meanings of 
some of our common units. Many of our units 
bear witness to their origin in the days where 
units of measure were not scientifically detined. 
The foot was originally the length of the hu- 


Te quantity of a magnitude may be ex- 





man foot; the yard was the length from the mid- 
dle of the chest to the extremity of the middle 
finger when the arm was extended. The mile is 
from **mille passuum,”’ and originally meant *‘a 
thousand paces.”” The Hebrew cubit was the 
length of the forearm from the elbow to the end 
of the middle finger. The fathom, used in meas- 
uring the depth of water, was the distance between 
the tips of the middle fingers when the arms were 
extended. 

When some unit of weight became necessary in 
order to facilitate barter, primitive man used the 
seeds of various plants. A survival of this cus- 
tom is evidenced by our word “‘grain.”? The 
word “‘carat,’’ also, is from a similar source. 
**Carat”’ is from the Arab word “‘carob’’ or bean, 
a unit of weight formerly employed by dealers in 
precious stones. : 

One of the prerequisites of an ideal system of 
weights and measures is that the units be accur- 
ately defined and invariable. ‘This prerequisite 
was noticeably lacking in the old systems of 
weights and measures. When the grain was de- 
fined to be the **weight of a grain of wheat, taken 
from the middle of the ear and well dried,”’ the 
grain was a variable unit and all those units of 
weight, such as the pennyweight, which were de- 
fined in terms of the grain, were also variable. 
When the foot was defined as the length of the 
human foot, or more specifically as the length of 
the foot of the ruling monarch, this unit of length 
was not ideal. It is said that as-late as the time 
of Henry I of England the length of the English 
yard was fixed by the distance from the middle 
of the king’s chest to the extremity of his out- 
stretched arm. 

The English system of weights and measures 
now has all its units accurately detined and prac- 
tically invariable. Compare the old definition 
of the English yard, given above, with the modern 
definition of the English standard yard. The 
yard is detined as a certain fractional part of the 
Jength of a pendulum which beats seconds in the 
latitude of London, at sea-level, in a vacuum and 
at a certain specified temperature. If this defini- 
tion is carefully studied it will be found that 
every condition that is enumerated in it makes 
for greater accuracy and invariability. As an 
illustration of this we may take the words *‘in 
the latitude of London.”’ Since gravity causes 
the pendulum to descend after it has reached the 
highest point in its arc, and since the attraction of 
gravity varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, it follows that other conditions being the 
same, a pendulum of a given length would not 
vibrate with the same frequency at the equator as 
it would in the latitude of London or at the pole. 
A point on the earth’s surface at the equator is 
farther from the earth’s center. The effect that 
the temperature has upon the length of a pendu- 
lum is known to all. If the only criterion of an 
ideal system of weights and measures were that 
the units of measure should be accurately defined 
and invariable, our English system of feet, ounces 
and quarts would be an ideal system. ‘here is, 
however, another prerequisite that the ideal system 
must have. The scale for ascending or descend- 
ing reductions must be uniform for a given table. 
This standard the Enylish systems lack and it is 
therefore not an ideal system. In a subsequent 
article it will be shown that the metric system 
has both of the prerequisites above mentioned and 
that it is for this reason superior to the English 
system. 

During the middle ages the subject of denow:i- 
nate numbers was of very great importance to any 
one who expected to follow a commercial pursuit. 
The numerous cities and states had their own sys- 
tems of weights and measures and it was not un- 
common for the systems of two neighboring cities 
to be quite unlike. These variations in the sys- 
tems necessitated a knowledge of several of the 
more important ones in order that the frequent 


reductions from one table to another that were 
necessitated by commerce could be readily made. 
The arithmetics of the period contained elaborate 
tables of denominate numbers, and the lack of 
decimai fractions necessitated compound numbers 
of several denominations. ‘Tradition tends to re- 
tain various subjects in the course in arithmetic 
long after they have ceased to have any practical 
application. Perhaps few better illustrations of 
this fact can be found than in the various tables 
of denominate numbers. Until very recent years, 
so strong have tradition and custom been in de- 
termining what should be retained under this sub- 
Ject, numerous obsolete tables inherited from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been given 
space in our arithmetics. All progressive teachers 
today omit all consideration of the obsolete tables, 
even though they may be included in the text 
used. Not only should all tables of denominate 
numbers that are not actually in use today be 
omitted, but those tables, « knowledge of which 
are of value to only a very limited number of 
people, should also be omitted. Under this list 
would be included A pothecaries weight and ‘Troy 
weight. Such tables are a part of the technical 
education of the few and a working knowledge 
of them mav be acquired by any one of average 
intelligence ina short time if necessity should re 

uire it. The modern tendency is to teach only 
x tables that are generally employed by the 
majority of people and to leave the technicai 
tables of the physician, the druggist and the 
jeweler to be acquired by the few who will have 
occasion to use them. Since the invention of dec- 
imal fractions there is no excuse for problems in 
denominate numbers involving more than three 
denominations at a time. A denominate number 
is no longer expressed as so many miles, so many 
rods, so many yards, sO many feet and so many 
inches, but as a decimal part of a mile. 

So far as is possible the pupils should use freely 
the actual units of measure while studying de 
nominate numbers. Unless the pupils see and 
use the various units that are studied they cannot 
have a proper appreciation of their \ alue. The 
teacher should show the pupil the foot measure, 
the rod. The pupil should lift the ounce and the 
pound. He should have his attention called to 
the approximate number of acres in the school 
yard or in a nearby field, so that these units of 
measure would have a real meaning for him. 
Such object work can be carried to an extreme 
but a judicious use of the units of measure under 
consideration will be found of great advantage 
in studying denominate numbers. 

Many of the problems in denominate numbers 
should be oral. The pupil should see that addi- 
tion and subtraction of compound numbers involve 
no principle not previously studied in integers. 


28 2 ft. 8 in. 
39 3 ft. 9 in. 
+67 6G ft. 5 in. 


In the first problem 94817 which is 1 ten 
and 7 units, 1 ten is added to the tens. In the 
second 8 inches--9 inches=17 inches or 1] ft. and 
5 inches. ‘The 1 foot is added to the feet. 

In addition of integers we always add to the 
next order any units of that order. In denomi- 
nate numbers the principle is the same. 

In a previous article attention was directed to 
several common inaccuracies in the operations of 
Arithmetic. Several of these inaccuracies occur 
in the subject of demoninate numbers. ‘The 
teachers should not permit the pupils to use such 
statements as the following— 

12 tt. x 3=36 

12x 3==36 ft. 

12 ft. ---3—=4 

12--3—4 ft. 

12 ft. -+-3 ft.—4 ft. 

** Accuracy is not a l't'e Wing, Sut little things 
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Geography—Type Studies in Geography 


raphy, in my hearing, as ** Phenomena in 

Space.’’ He complained that the subject 
was so vast that satisfactory work was impossible 
in the short time allotted to this subject. Whether 
we accept the definition or not we agree that there 
is very much to be taught. Because of the fact 
many teach by the **'T'ype Study Method.’’ One 
city is studied in great detail and this must suffice 
fur all cities; one great river system, one industry 
etc., studied carefully, must serve as an explana- 
tion for all of the class to which they belong. 

The complaint of teachers who do not use the 
method, is that children so taught know a few 
things very well indeed, but that the great mass 
of geography is absolutely unknown to them. 
So much time is spent in studying a few things 
that the great mass of facts, quite as important, 
is never touched at all. The child’s intellectual 
landscape is so devoid of different objects as to 
make perspective quite impossible. He never de- 
velops sound judgment for he has so little with 
which to compare. What is the matter? Clearly 
we cannot study all the great cities. The task 
would be endless. Yet, to the child reared in the 
country, a detailed study of some great city is 
the only way of giving the general notion. ‘The 
fault, I believe, lies in our failure to apply our 
knowledge gained from the study of the type to 
the variations from the tpye. When a harbor, 
such as New York, has been studied, it must be 
compared with Liverpool, London, Hamburg, 
Antwerp and others. We must contrast cargos 
leaving New York with those leaving San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, Savannah and Rio Janiero. 
The industries of New York must be compared 
with other great industrial centres. The hinter- 
land conlnion to New York must be com- 
pared with the hinterland contributing to our 
other great cities; the characters and nationalities 
of the citizens with those of other cities. We 
never really understand a thing till we can not 
only assign it to a class, but also differentiate it 
from all others of its class. The type study that 
ends short of comparison and differentiation is 
certainly to be condemned. Suppose the Sahara 
has been studied as a type of the desert, points of 
similarity and of difference in this and other 
desert regions should be noted. The island of 
Spitzbergen is a desert region too. What climatic 
conditions has it in common with the Sahara? 
What climatic conditions are entirely different? 
Introduce abundant rainfall into each, will they 
have similar vegetation? Arizona is a desert 
region. We have irrigated it. Date palms are 
now being grown there with great profit. The 
French are irrigating large tracts in northern 
Africa and are here getting splendid returns from 
the cultivation of the date palm. Why does the 
date flourish alike in these two regions? Would 
it Hourish in Atacama Desert, South America? 
If not, why not? Would it flourish in the Plateau 
of ‘Tibet? The date wants its feet in water, but 
its head must be in bright, hot sunlight. It 
wants too, an alkaline soil. Can we produce it 
in an irrigated region of Nevada? Would the 
desert of Central Australia produce this tree? 
A bright boy or girl with an encyclopedia will 
find an answer for all such questions. 

In the study of the Sahara you learn that the 
ptevailing winds are from the northeast and that 
they have passcd over the great land mass of Asia, 
that blow from a cooler to a warmer region and 
hence are capable of taking on more moisture. 
Notice the direction of the prevailing winds in 
each of the other great desert regions of the earth. 
See whether they blow from the sea or from great 
land masses. Note the mountains they have 
crossed that have robbed them of their moisture. 
Do they blow from cooler to warmer or from 
warmer to cooler regions? 

We read and hear very much now of irrigation 
in our own western lands. ‘I'he reports of the 


A GEOGRAPHY teacher once defined Geog- 


By Carrie P. Herndon 


agriculture of these regions is almost beyond be- 
lief. Yet Pike, the discoverer of the mountain 
bearing that name, said of the regions beyond the 
Missuuri, **From these immense prairies may be 
der ved one great advantaye to the United States, 
namely; the restriction of our population to some 
certain limits, and thereby a continuation of the 
Union. They will be constrained to limit them- 
selves to the borders of the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, while they leave the prairies, incapa- 
ble of cultivation, to the wandering and uncivilized 
aborigines of the country.”” 

Even as late as 1858 the ‘*North American Re- 
view”? declared: ‘The people of the United States 
have reached their inland western frontier, and 
the banks of the Missouri River are the shores at 
the termination of the vast ocean desert, over one 
thousand iniles in breadth, which it is proposed 
to travel, if at all, with caravans of camels, and 
which interposes a fine barrier to the establishment 
of large communities, agricultural, commercial 
or even pastoral.’? In the least promising spots 
of this “‘vast ocean desert’’ today are large com- 
munities of busy, happy and extremely prosper- 
ous people. The secret is the introduction of 
water, Suppose we take as our type the Imperial 
Valley of the extreme southeastern part of Cali- 
fornia, together with the Yuma region lying just 
east across the Colorado. I select this because it 
was one of the complete deserts in the world and 
because it bears so many points of similarity to 
Egypt with which the children are all somewhat 
familiar. Here, however, we find so many varia- 
tions from the type that children who studied this 
alone would get an entirely false notion of irri- 
gation in te West. I suggest that while we 
study in detfil this particular irrigated region 
that each child be allowed to show its similarity to 
or difference from another irrigated region of the 
West of which he is making a particular study. 
In this way a real grasp of the subject may be 
obtained. As we show a map of Imperial Valley 
and Yuma region, noting the extent, nature of the 
land to be irrigated, source of water supply, 
amount available, etc., let each child bring out 
similar features in connection with the region he 
is responsible for. At once the question comes, 
where shall I get material for this individual 
study on the part of each child? I answer the 
most reliable and interesting material full of 
maps and pictures, may be obtained without a 
cent of expense to the teacher save for a few 
postage stamps. The Federal government issues 
water bulletins which will give you the latest in- 
formation in regard to any *’Project”’ in which 
you may be interested. Address The Statistician, 
U.S. Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C., 
or Information Bureau, U. S. R. S. 777 Federal 
Building, Chicago, Ill. I have received also 
beautifully illustrated bulletins from railroad 
and land companies in these sections. ‘The crops 
pictured and described in these publications per- 
haps have a tint a bit too rose-colored yet they are 
vivid and make fine illustrative material. 

The following are among the best material of 
this sort that I have received: ** Irrigation in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon and Arizona’’ published 
by the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. *"The New 
Wyoming,”’ published by the State Board of Im- 
migration, Cheyenne, Wyo.- **Wieser, Idaho,”’ 
published by the Wieser’ Commercial Club. 
“Walla Walls Valley, Washington,’ published 
by the Walla Walla Commercial Club. Some of 
the most interesting “*Projects” for individual 
study are the following: Orland Project, (address 
Construction Engineer at Orland, California, ) 
Klamath Project, (address Construction Engineer 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon, ) Truchu Carson Proj- 
ect, (address Construction Engineer at Phoenix, 
Arizona,) Yuma Project, (address Construction 
Engineer at Yuma, Arizona.) 

Assuming that each member of the class is pro- 
vided with material for an individual study of 


some one of the many irrigation ** Projects’ and 
that he will be prepared to make comparisons, let 
us note some of the interesting features of the 
Imperial Valley and Yuma region which we se- 
lected as our type. The Valley lies to the north, 
west and east of the Colorado River and stretches 
from California and Arizona well into Mexico. 
The nature of the climate may be judged when 
we learn that travelers from Mexico entering 
through this valley gave to our great Pacific state 
the name “*California,’’? which means hot furnace. 
Until 1900 this-valley remained the most dreary 
of hot, sand wastes. ‘Then people began to note 
its possibilities. After all, how similar was this 
region with the great Colorada to Egypt and the 
Nile save that the Nile of its own initiative brought 
life to Egypt while the mind of man must be em- 
ployed to cause the Colorado to do similar work 
for the Imperial Valley. **Both the Nile and the 
Colorado rise among snow-covered mountains at 
great distance from their mouths and traverse 
semi-tropical and almost rainless deserts; both 
empty into great land-locked arms of the sea at 
nearly the same latitude, --thirty-two degrees north 
Each has deposited a great delta at its mouth and 
has vast alluvial areas along its lower length.’”* 
If the water of the Colorado could be spread out 
over the Imperial Valley, what might not be ac- 
complished. All the elements needed for crops 
would then be present. Once the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia had its head as far northas Yuma, Arizona. 
Imperial Vailey is an old sea bed with the richest 
sort of deposits in its soil. Glorious bright sun- 
light accompanied by semi-tropical heat the year 
round, furnishes the second element necessary for 
luxuriant vegetation. ‘lhe Colorado had the third 
and fourth elements necessary, water and fertili- 
zer. It is estimated that water of the Colorado 
sufficient to cover an acre to the depth of three 
feet contains fertilizer to the value of more than 
ten dollars. Thus the soil of the Imperial Valley. 
and Yuma region, as it is used under irrigation 
from year to year, instead of becoming impov 
erished would become richer. In 1900 a sixty- 
mile canal was constructed from the Colorado 
into this valley and the silt-ladened waters of the 
Colorado were spread out over the parched bed of 
the gently sloping valley-floor, where was once 
the bottom of a great inland sea. The transform 
ation was In regions of abundant 
rain the water on the soil acts as water on an ash 
hopper; tie food properties are dissolved and 
carried away in the water as it drains away to 
creeks and rivers. ‘he soil analyst will tell you 
that the soils of the arid regions lying west of 
the hundredth meridian, as compared with the 
iumid regions lying east of the Mississippi, con- 
tain on an average tiree times as much potash, 
six times as much magnesia and fourteen times as 
much lime. If this is true of the average, much 
more is it true of the old sea bottom. ‘We have 
noted the factors of soil, heat, sunlight, wate 
and fertilizer. Let us see some of the other assets 
on which the farmer who entered Imperial Valley 
in 1902 might count with certainty. No early 
or late frosts visit the valley to destroy tender 
buds or immature grain, no cyclones to blow the 
grain down in the field, no rains to drown out the 
young crop, to prevent harvesting at exactly the 
right time or to rot the grain in the stock. There 
are no long winter months when men must be idle 
and stock must be fed on dry food stored away. 
Every day in the year men may work in the field, 
every day in the year cattle may graze in the 
green fields. But what of the heat, does it not 
render work impossible? Not at all. Though 
the thermumeter registers a very high temperature, 
there are no prostrations from heat. It is the hot 
moist climate that conquers the European. Hot 
dry climates are healthful. A friend told me 


R,.. Freeman, 


marvelous, 


* “Desert Irrigation in the Far West.’’ By L. 
Review of Reviews, Mar. 1904 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A Short History of Mexico 


EXICO is passing a crisis. After thirty- 
M five years of peace under the intelligently 
despotic rule of one man, the spell has been 
broken. Diaz has gone, but Madero still faces 
armed opposition and revolution. Americans are 
not in the habit of studying the history of Mex- 
ico, and a rapid review of the chief events in her 
history will probably contain much that is new 
to most readers. 

When the Spaniard Hernando Cortez and his 
brutal following conquered the country in the 
early sixteenth century, they left a track of dev- 
astation behind them which has never been ob- 
literated. Just as the trees they cut down and 
the lakes they drained about the capital have 
never been replaced, so that Mexico City has ever 
since dried and baked in the full glare of a piti- 
less sun, so the influence of that handful of 
Spaniards has been felt throughout the country 
from that day to this. “Vhe German explorer 
Alexander von Humboldt, who visited Mexico in 
1803, maintained that the immigration from 
Spain did not then exceed 800 a year, and that 
there were no more than 80,C69 Spaniards among 
the entire population; but these Spaniards were 
the ruling class, and they made the Indians and 
Creoles feel their superiority. The Indians had 
absolutely no legal rights, and citizens of Euro- 
pean blood but Mexican birth were so ill-treated 
by the little band of foreigners that their situation 
became with time absolutely intolerable. The 
Madonna of Guadalupe, the Mexican patroness, 
was so bitter an enemy of the Madonna of Los 
Remedios, the patroness of the Europeans, that 
when the Declaration of Independence was issued, 
one Madonna banished the other from the country 
by legal enactment. 

The country had been governed by fiity-six 
Viceroys during the period between the Conquest 
and the Declaration. Of these only one, the 
Peruvian Marquis de la Casa, had been born on 
this side the water. ‘The influence of the Church 
may be gathered from the fact that from 1641 
till 1673 the Viceroy was constantly an Arch- 
hishop,—four Churchmen in succession hoiding 
that responsible position. The Church had even 
the State water-works in charge, and priests and 
monks were everywhere the leading men of the 
province. Thus Fray Pedro de Gante, an able 
and faithful worker in many lines of activity, 
who is said to have been a natural son of the 
Emperor Charles V, is still remembered in the 
name of one of the streets of Mexico City. 

Mexico was an important part of the New 
World during the Viceregal period, and at the 
opening of the nineteenth century its capital was 
unquestionably the leading inteliectual center of 
this continent. Strangely enough, there was no 
permanent settlement of California, the region 
which a generation after Spain lost it became the 
scene of such exploitation of mineral wealth as 
the gold-greedy. Spaniard had never dreamed of. 

It was in 1808 that the first suggestion of Mex- 
ican independence came from the Spanish Viceroy 
himself. The anarchy in Spain which had fol- 
lowed the forced abdication of King Ferdinand 
VIL at the instance of Napoleon, brought Don 
Jose de Iturrigaray to the conclusion that his 
province had better govern herself till the mother 
country recovered sufficiently to resume charge of 
her. But the plan found only native following; 
the Europeans rebelled, took the Viceroy prisoner 
and sent him back to Spain. But from that 
moment Mexico was virtually independent. 

Spain had made an attempt to hand over her 
troublesome celony to Russia, but that country 
cautiously declined so dubiousa gift. There was 
no serious effort to recover the province until 
1820, when a fleet was equipped at Cadiz for that 

*In the preparation of this article Ihave drawn liberally from 
an article by Dr. Edmund Freiherr von Heyking, entitled ‘“Be- 


merkungen zur Geschichte Mexicos,”’ in the Berlin monthly 
“Deutsciie Rundschau,—kR. T. H.”’ , 


By Roy Temple House 


Professor in the State University of Oklahoma 


purpose; but before it left the harbor, the crews 
rebelled and joined the Revolutionists at home. 

Government by Mexicans did not prove a great 
improvement over government by Spaniards. For 
fifty years the history of the country is only a 
record of the varying fortunes of a series of at- 
tempts to rob the public treasury. ‘Through all 
this period the Church, which at the outset was 
enormously wealthy, played «a very important 
part. ‘There were always two political parties, 
the Liberals, who may be characterized as the 
faction which favored robbing the Church, and the 
Clericals, struggling to keep her wealth. When the 
Church was at last sucked dry, the period of revo- 
lution was over, for there was nothing more to 
fight about. At the end of the Viceregal period 
there had been 15,000 priests in New Spain; the 
one Church of St. Francisco received $500,000 a 
year in alms. The Liberals succeeded in’ crippl- 
ing the all-powerful institution by a remarkable 
series of laws. In 1833 it was decreed that the 
payment of tithes should no longer be a legal o!- 
ligation, that monastic vows were not legally bind- 
ing, and that the clergy could not teach in the 
State schools. In 1856 the real estate holdings 
of the religious orders were confiscated and sold. 
In 1860 various religious associations were abol- 
ished and all monks forbidden to wear outward 
symbols of their station in public. A complete 
severance of State and Church was announced, 
and the higher officials of the State, including the 
President, forbidden to enter a church for relig- 
ious purposes. Ii is hard to conceive anti-clerical 
legislation more drastic. 

The feeling against European-born citizens 
reached its height when all Spaniards were ban- 
ished from the country, in 1829. It is true that 
they were allowed to return in 1856, after Spain 
had recognized the independence of her former 
colony. ‘The immediate result of the almost abso- 
lute cessation of intercourse with the mother 
country was a bad one, Spain had sent some of 
her best brains to the new continent, and the in- 
experienced half-bloods who now took charge were 
wotully unable to continue the work of their 
former masters. The lowest ebb was reached 
about 1858, when the-regular di/i@cnce between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City was held up every few 
days, and the passengers dispossessed in so thor- 
ough-going a fashion that they would reach the 
capital clad in newspapers. For several years 
after 1858 there were even two Presidents, the 
Liberal, Juarez, ruling from Vera Cruz and recog- 
nized by the United States, and the Conservative, 
Miramon, located in Mexico City and supported 
by most of the European countries. It was not 
until 1861 that Juarez was able to drive his rival 
out of the capital and assume undisputed author- 
itv; and one of his first acts was to repudiate the 
national debt and thus bring on French interven- 
tion and the disastrous reign of the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian. 

The **Empire’’? was the doing of the French 
Emperor, Napoleon II. Maximilian had refused 
to accept the crown until assured that the inhabi- 
tants wished to have him for their ruler. It was 
very easy to induce the frightened Indians who 
did not know the difference between a republic 
and a monarchy, to set their crosses below the 
proper document; but the new ** Emperor’ never 
had the support of one-half the population. ‘The 
United States, freed in 1865 from the intestine 
quarrel that had distracted her attention, lost no 
time in informing the French Emperor that his 
interference on this continent was contrary to the 
Monroe Doctrine and would be resisted, if nec- 
essary, by force; and that worthy withdrew his 
troops, leaving the generous Austrian to his fate. 

Juarez was now governor in fact as well as in 
name. In 1871 he was re-elected, above a formid- 
able rival, a certain young General Porfirio Diaz. 
Lerdo de Tejada was President from 1872 till 





1876, but his re-election in 1876, in spite of a 
law forbidding a second term, stirrred up the vir- 
tuous Diaz to a revolution, as a result of which 
he himself became President, not for two terms, 
but for thirty years. 

Diaz was, on the whole, a beneficent despot. He 
allowed American capital to construct an ade- 
quate system of railroads; he placed the country 
on a sound financial basis, for the first time in her 
history; he inaugurated an era of material pros- 
perity. But he left the schools in a miserable 
condition, he did nothing for the spiritual and 
moral uplifting of the country, and perhaps, be- 
cause he feared a possible rival with a military 
halo, he gave the country no means of defense 
against other countries. Mexico’s military budget 
is smaller than that of Belgium, only a trifle larger 
than that of Bulgaria, half that of either Chile or 
Argentine, one-fourth that of Brazil. In a certain 
sense she hus been prosperous; but she is ignorant, 
materialistic, and helpless against an enemy. 





Teaching the Use cf “‘Is’’ and ‘‘Are’’ 

By C. E. Birch, Principal, Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

After the teacher has given some preliminary 
lessons on the use of **is’”’ and “‘are’’ for the pur- 
pose of helping her pupils to determine which 
form to-use, the plan outlined herein will be of 
assistance in putting the principles learned to 
practical use. Either look up a short story which 
makes use of a large number of these auxiliaries, 
or compose one, and read it to your children, 
The following story was composed for this pur- 
pose, and while it probably has little or no liter- 
ary merit, it will serve to illustrate: 

“This is the story of « boy, a girl, a dog and 
a cat. The boy and the girl are of about the 
same age, but the boy is a little larger than the 


girl, Perhaps this boy and girl are brother and 
sister. ‘They are standing under a tree and «are 


looking up into the branches, 

** “What is it?’ 

***T see what it is. 

“The dog is; barking at it. Please tell me what 
Aig 

“The cat is up among the branches where the 
leaves are thickest. Rover, for that is the dog’s 
name, is barking at her. ‘The children are trying* 
to get Rover to leave the tree so puss can come 
down, but he thinks it is such great sport to keep 
the poor cat up there that he is not ready to go 
away. After he is tired of barking he will go 
with ‘Tom and Nellie down in the meadow where 
the other children are playing ball. Rover is not, 
really in earnest about catching kitty, but she is 
terribly afraid that he will hurt her.’’ 

First read the story to the class, after which= 
should be copied on the board or  copigs 
printed on slips and distributed among the mem-j 
bers. ihe cupy however, should omit all of the 
auxiliary verbs ‘is’? and “‘are,’’ and the pupils 
should then be asked to supply them, Such a 
plan makes your work very concrete and arouses 
more interest than practice on detached sentences. 
We should continue giving work of this nature 
until it is evident that it has served its purpose. 

Some additional drill might be supplied by 
giving sentences of this sort to be completed : 

‘The boy’s name — ‘Tom. 

What — the girl’s name? 

— the dog’s name Rover? 

Do you know what the cat’s name —? 

Where — the cat? 

What — Tom and Nellie doing ? 

Why — the dog barking? 

What —- they going to do next? 

— Rover in earnest about catching kitty ? 

— cats usually afraid of dogs? 

A similar plan may well be applied to other 
verbs, and to other parts of speech as well. 
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How to Retain Health at Home 


By George R. Borden 


Supervisor of Physical Education in the Public Schools and Y. M. C. A. of Springfield, Ohio . 


HIS series of exercises require an ordinary 
iu towel, Wind the ends once around the hands 

in order to get a good grasp. Always keep 
the towel taut by keeping the hands as far apart 
as possible; do not let the towel slack, always taut; 
this will make a resistance. One can exercise all 
day by swinging the arms and body loosely, but 
when ‘you put vim and muscle into every move- 
ment you will find you tire in a very short time. 
Exercise without weights with the same energy 
you use when you have ten pounds in each hand. 
For example, when you lift the foot forward, in- 
stead of Jetting 1t drop down to position by force 
of gravity, you lift it down the same way -you 
raised it. There is a difference in 
letting the arm or foot fall into place or letting 
it down by the use of yvour muscles.- Lie on your 
back, lift the feet to a horizontal position, then 
let them drop to the floor by their own weight; 
repeat se\ ral times; then do the same by letting 


great 


them down slowly as if you were going to stop 
thematany angle. The contrast will be marvelous. 

Some people get the idea if they just go through 
the movement regardless of method they will get 
the result intended. Not so; you must work for 
what you get. If a thing is worth having it is 


surely worth working for. To get® results from 


exercise you must do it scientifically. 


No. i. With the towel wound around each hand 
and across in front of the hips swing arms to ver- 
tical, (keeping arms straight, Fig 1.) 

No. 2. From same position as Fig. 1 with towel 
across hips, bend bedy forward with towel at 
toes (Fig. 2.) 

No. 3. ‘Towel across shoulders and back of the 
head. Pull with left arm until the right hand 
touches back of neck and left arm extended (Fig. 
3.) 

No. 4. Same as No. 2 to other side. 

No. 5. With towel across the chest, repeat the 
same movemenst as Nos. 2 and 3 (Fig. 4.) 

No. 6. Towel diagonally across back as Fig. 
5, extend the left arm and flex the right (Fig. 
6), resist with each hand. 

No. 7. Same as No. 6 with the towel across back 
opposite of Fig. 5. 

No. 8. Sume position as No. 1, towel across 
front of hips. Swing arms to side. (Fig. 7.) 

No. 9. Same as No. 8 to other side. 

No. 10. Position of Fig. 9, swing towel to 
toes. (Fig. 10.) 

No. 11. Stride stand, feet about twenty inches 
apart; bend forward towel to toes (Fig. 8,) swing 
from toes to right side (Fig. 7.) 

No. 12. Same as No. 11, swinging towel to 
left side. 





No. 13. Towel across back of hips, bend body 
forward and swing the towel backward and up- 
ward as fur as possible. 

No. 14. Same position as No. 13, bend the 
body sideward left and swing the towel sideward 
right as far as possible. 

No. 15. Same as No. 14, bending body right 
and swinging towel left. (Combine Nos. 14 and 
15.) 

No. 16. Same position of towel, lower the body 
by bending the knees till the towel touches heels. 

No. 17. Same position of towel, swing towel 
backward as far as possible and at the same time 
jumpand spread feet. Fig. 7 for position of feet, 
swing towel back to hips and bring feet together. 

No. 18. ‘Towel overhead (Fig. 1), swing the 
hands sideward right till the towel is in a vertical 
position, (Fig. 11.) 

No. 19 Same other side. (Fig. 12.) 

No. 20. Combine Nos. 18 and 19, swinging 
towel from Fig. 11 to Fig. 12. 

No, 21. Towel position (Fig. 1), raise left foot 
to front horizontal and swing the towel downward 
and touch the toe. 

No, 229 Same with right foot. 

No. 23. Arms position of Fig. 1, feet position 
of Fig. 7, swing the towel down to left toe, 
knees straight. Same to right toe. Alternate. 
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APRIL PICTURE STORY 


Nore: This picture is designed to be used in connection with language lessons or primary reading exercises. 
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What we wake our children love and admire is more 
important than what we make them learn,—/. Q. 
Adams. 


Rollicking Robin is here again, 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn't he know 
That April] rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow iiis nest, 
And washes his pretty red Kaster vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 
—/Lucy Larcom. 


AN ADVENTURE OF BOBBiE ROBIN 


One day in the spring, when everything was a beau- 


tiful and fresh green, and the air was baliny and spicy 


too, Mrs. Robin Redbreast and little Bobbie Redbreast 
were having such a vood time together, for it was one 
of the very first days that Bobbie had learned how to 


hop out of the nest that was up in a big cherry tree. 


He was 


proud as he hoppe da little way 


such a happy little bird, and felt so big and 
out on the branches 


nearest the nest. He would call to his mother and she 


would answer him, and tel] him that he was doing 
very well and just be careful, and before long he 
could see the many, many things that there were for 


little birds to see. 

Already Bobbie was beginning to see such wonderful 
thing There were all the green leaves nodding and 
and when he looked out between 
trees, all 


they seemed to say, 


waving to each other, 


the leaves, there were more trees, and more 


nodding and waving their leaves; 
rs How-do-you-do, little bird, a 
there 


soon as you cail, Come 


over and see us, are more birds here just like 


you, and you could have such a good happy time to- 


gether. Well you can just believe that Bobbie wanted 
to go, but his mother told him to wait a little longer, 
until he was more sure of himself, and his wings 


were stronger, then they would go flying off together 
and see and talk about all the things that little birds 
learn and know about. 

About 
so his mother told him to be very careful and do just 
had told him, and sl} 


could not find some fat worms, 


this time Bobbie began to get pretty hungry, 


e would go and see if she 


as she 

She knew right where to go, too, for every morning 
there was a man with the kindest face, that worked in 
his garden, and every time he would find a nice worm 
he would put it to one side, for he knew it would not 
Mrs, 


had been friends all spring, 


be very long before Robin would be along ; they 


each morning Mrs. Robin 


would come and ‘‘cock her shiny eye,’’ and there 


would be the man working among his flowers and 


tossing out the worms. 
such a dreadful 
Ile went a little too tar 


But while Mrs. Robin was away 


thing happened to Bobbie. 


out on the branch of the tree and down he went! It 
he had not learned to use his wings just a little, he 
surely would have had a terrible fall; but as it was he 
Oh, he 


never would stop, and when he did, he dropped right 


kept going down, down, down, thought he 
into Ned Martin's express wagon. 


Now Ned had come to Mrs. Thompson’s house to do 


an errand for his mother and when he had delivered 
his message, he picked up the handle of the wagon 
and started down the garden walk, with poor little 


fluttering Bobbie Robin in the wagon-bed. 
When Mother Robin had found a good dinner for 


Bobbie she started back to the: home tree, and how 
frightened she was when there was no downy baby 
bird there; she began to call, then listeneed, and 


called again, then she heard a little frighiened ery; 
just a weak feeble answer came back to her, but she 
started right off in the direction of that sound, calling 
and flying around, and then she saw Bobbie. 

Ned Martin 
and he knew that some bird was in great distress, and 
then it was that he discovered Bobbie, all frightened 
and trembling right in his wagon. 

Now Ned was a thoughtful boy, and loved animals 
and birds as well as he did boys and girls, and he knew 
that that mother robin could take much better care of 
her baby than he could, so he stopped and gently lifted 
Bobbie out and put him on the ground where bis 
mother could come and take care of him. 


heard the excited cries of Mrs. Robin 
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When Bobbie and his mother were alone he tried to 
tell her how it all happened, but she told him never 
to mind, and they would yo very slowly, and she felt 
sure they would reach the nest all right. 

Then she told Bobbie how very giad she was that 
the boy was so thoughtful, and kind to him. She said, 
‘*Surely parents and teachers are telling boys and girls 
more about birds than they used to, for they help 
us by putting out food, and strings for our nests; our 
eggs are not taken away any more, and, too we can fly 
around and teach our children without being afraid of 
But all the children seem to 


. 


those terrible air-guns. 
love us as much as we do them.’’ 


FOXIE AND PEDRO 


Pedro and Foxie were two beautiful Fox Terriers; 
they lived together in a pleasant liome in one of the 
The coat which Miss 


wore winter and summer was pure white, except the 


smaller cities of Ohio. Foxie 
part that covered a portion of one eye and one ear. 
This was brown and black. 

All pure blooded Fox Terriers wear some black and 
brown on their coats; it may be just a very little spot, 
but it is always there. 

a half brother of Foxie’s. 
also white except over one ear which was black and 
Those He 
carried them well forward over his eves when he was 


Pedro was His coat was 


brown. were wonderful ears of Pedro’s. 


interested in anything particular, 
When he 
held boti ears very straight and his bright black eyes 


‘* Well, 


awake and not 


Which was very seldom. was interested he 


watched very closely, and he seemed to say 
what I do not see I will hear at any rate. 

One pleasant day there came to the home of Foxie 
It was 


and Pedro a poor little stray kitten. sick, and 


’ 


could hardly walk so the dogs’ mistress, who was very 
kind-hearted, took the poor little kittie into the house, 
gave it warm milk, and cared for it. 

Now Foxie was not like most dogs. She was raised 
by a cat, which I may tell you about some time, and 
so Foxie neither chased the kitten nor allowed Pedro to 
Kor a day or so both dogs watched the kittie 
Then 


went to the front of the big yard and stood to- 


do so. 
as it lay about tiie yard evidently very sick. 
they 
gether for a long time as if thinking about something 
very important. Then both dogs began to dig with 
Their owner's mother 
and 


their paws in the soft earth. 


was sitting in the front room watched them, 
wondering for whom they were digging so industri- 
ously \fter both had worked by turns at digging, 
at the side of the 

Sure enough she was waiting, for 
back watching saw 
that he had the sick kitten mouth. He 


carrying it just as a mother cat would, very gently and 


Pedro went away while Foxie stood 
hole as if waiting. 
soon Pedro came and the lady 
in his was 
not biting it. 

When he reached the hole Pedro dropped the kitten 
into it and at once they began to kick the loose dirt 
back covering the poor little kitten who could not 
crawl out. 

Of course the lady went out and rescued the kitten. 
You may be sure she scolded the two dogs for trying 
the little Both stood very still 

talked to them but did not 
they were sorry. Generally when the dogs: were scolded 


to bury animal, 


while she act as if 
they seemed to know that they deserved it, but this 
time they looked up and wagged their tails and then 
looked at each other as much as to say, ‘‘ Well we did 
not think the kitten ought to be about and suffer any 
longer, so we were going to help itoutof its troubles.”’ 

Of course no one could make the dogs tell why they 
dug the hole and tried to bury the kitten but that they 
did so is as true as that sunshine is warm. 

Foxie and Pedro had a lot of good friends in the city 
where they lived. They always went out together, 
and had to stop often to let their different friends pat 
and them. They always expected this 
when they called with their mistress. Some day I 


caress 


- will tell you how Pedro left his first home just to live 


where his friend Miss Foxie did.—Harry L. Roberts. 
ABOUT A SMALL SNAIL FAMILY 


Once upon a time a little jelly-like bunch of mat- 
ter hung upon the stem of a water-cress plant in a 
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brook. This globe or jelly-like bunch was as cléar as 
glass, and unless you looked closely you were not 
likely to see it. 

Day after day passed and still the jelly-like matier 
hung there, and you might not have seen any change 
in it all; but a change was really taking place, and 
soon even you would have noticed it. By looking 
carefully, it was possible to see very tirry, round egg- 
like divisions, and each egg—for eggs they were—was 
a small, light-colored dot no larger than a pin point. 

Still more days passed, and each dot grew more and 
more easy to see, for each was growing in size; and 
then, one day, through a magnifying glass, or even 
without the glass, you could see the dots move. The 
glass made it easier to see what the dots looked like, 
and showed that these dots were shells. Inside each 
shell was a baby watersnail. 

By and by thére was no more of the jelly-like mat- 
ter which kept the eggs. It was needed no longer, for 
the tiny snails were able to begin setting out upon 
This they did right away, and upon the 
watercress stem they started out to see what they could 
do for themselves. Slowly they moved. You might 
have thought each snail but a tiny grain of sand. The 
baby snails found the watercress leaves made a fine 
meal, and so the hunrgy little things set at work upon 
the tender, green leaves. 

They ate; they crawled up and 
down the stems; and they grew large day by day. 


their travels. 


Such fun they had! 


Having found there was something else in the world 
besides watercresses, they set out to find new sights on 
the bottom of the brook. There were other knids of 
food, they learned, and there were other creatures be- 
sides themselves, 

Larger and larger grew the snails. and they knew 
many things. They found that their shells kept the 
sharp stones and sticks from hurting their soft bodies, 
and they found that these shells grew as they them- 
They 
learned, also, to draw in their little horns when danger 
was near, and to crawl back into their shells. 

A wise snail always makes use of everything he 
It was not long before each snail knew all the 
that every snail knows. One 
thing was this: That snails must keep the brook as 
clean as possible by eating such things as fishes and 
other creatures do not eat. Each of this small family 
set abont this task, and sometime, if you will go and 
look down into a little brook, you will see happy 
brown snails going slowly but steadily, about their 
work, for every snail is a wise fellow.—Blanche Eliza- 
beth Wade in Churchman. 

JACK’S PREFERENCE 

Tommy Thompson is a small man of two and a half, 
who is eager to‘‘help mamma’’ in all she does. Jack, 
his playmate, is a huge mastiff who loves Tommy very 
much, For some tme little Tommy carried out the 
dish of scraps after each meal and fed Jack. He also 
threw grain to the chickens occasionally. 

One day his mamma went out with Jack’s dinner, 
having Tommy carry some feed for the chickens. 
When Mrs. Thompson put the food in Jack’s pan he 
sniffed at it and walked away, following Tommy to 
the chicken coop. 

Mrs. Thompson called him back, but he would not 
eat. Tommy went into the house, and his mamma 
tried her best to get the dog to eat his dinner, holding 
out choice bits to tempt him. Me came to the pan 
when called, but instead of eating, kept looking ex- 
pectantly toward the door. 

At length Mrs. Thompson called the child out and 
told him to give Jack a piece of bread from the pan. 
As soon as Tommy sliowed him the bread and said, 
**Here, Dack,’’ in his baby way, the dog leaped about, 
wagging his tail, and began to eat voraciously. .He 
evidently wanted tlie little boy to feed him. si 


selves grew, so that their houses always fitted. 


learns. 
things about a brook 





The only sane and just test of the efficiency of a 
school is whether it is doing the best work it can 
under its own peculiar conditions.—/. 7. Barbous. 


‘‘The great advancement of the world, throughout 
all ages, is to be measured by the increase of humanity 
and the decrease of crulety.’’—Sir Arthur Helps. 
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ILLUSTRATED READING LESSON 


















OW about your practice papers? Do you 
watch them closely? Are all papers 


brought to you for inspection before being 
destroved? Are they arranged neatly and 
systematically ? 

The real test of your class instruction will be 
shown on the pupils’ practice papers. If you are 
not getting the results you desire either the boys 
and girls do not know what is to be practiced or 
they know without doing it. Remember, teachers, 
that your plan for today’s lesson is reflected by 
the work on the practice papers. Don’t blame 
the pupils for something that is your fault. I 
am going to have some thing to say later about ** A 
plan for a writing lesson. Do you have a 
definite plan for the writing lesson as for the 
other lessons ? 

I have found these plans to work well to get 
hetter practice papers. Save all papers of each 
student and make the monthly grades from these 
and their general writing. As papers are handed 
in post on the board to see who will have the best 
set. ‘The one objection to any plan of this kind 
is that the practice papers may come to look like 
copybook work and pupils lose freedom in writ- 
ing. Do not Jet them do this. 

What I consider a good practice paper may not 
he the best looking paper or contain the best form 
letters, but one that is neat, well arranged accord- 
ing to the teacher’s instructions, and shows effort 
that makes tor improvement in the exercise or 
letter practiced. Practice makes perfect only 
when the practice is thoughtful. Careless papers 
ure made by thoughtless practice. 

With this number we finish practice on all the 
letters except a few optional forms. Give as 
much time as possible to review work. 


a, IE i 
Rome SLY DAA A.F 


Exercise 186. Count 6. This exercise starts 
with the down stroke same as Ex. 165 capital S. 
Do not make full space high. 

Exercise 187. Count 2. Stem stroke for the 
capital 'T. Do not let swing to the right pass 
through down stroke, 

Exercise 188. Count 6. First practice on 
horizontal ovals two, one, and one-half space high. 
Make loop first and then the oval letting the pen 
swing downward and off the paper. 

Exercise 189. Count 2. ‘This is the second 
stroke of the capital 'T and F. Keep the loop 
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By George A. Race 


small and main part one-half oval. Make three 


between the blue lines. 
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So do hae ea ee 

Exercise 190. Count 4-15 ona line. Keep 
the stem stroke round at the bottom. The loop 
of the second part should come to the side of the 
stem and not touch it at the top. Do not make 
too vertical. 








/ a? ie 


A ae es we _ 


Incorrect forms of capital T 

(1) Vertical and fingers. (2) ‘Too sharp turn 
at base line. (3) Top stroke too near a circle. 
(4) Stem and top touch. (5) Top too. straight. 
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Exercise 191. Count 10-6 on a line. 








S92. f-o@ 


fo fifipid foal 


Exercise 192. 
same as for small * 
distance as above, 
ing loop (see last letter. ) 
swing to the right. Exercise 193, 
on a line, 


49° I -é 


Count 8-6 on a line. — Start 
‘tt’? going below the line same 
retracing down stroke or mak- 
Make small loop and 
Count 8-6 


a ee ae S a 
Ai CAS LAG 


Exercise 194. Count 4-15 ona line. Practice 
exercises for capital T, only bring the swing to 
the right through the stem, coming to a stop with 
a slight pressure of the pen making a dot. Do 
not bring too far through or make a long stroke 
to finish letter. 


Count 8-6 on a line. 








IK’xercise 195. 
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Exercise 196, Count 8-6 on a line. — First 
practice on the ‘*1°’ and *‘q,’’ and retrace push 
and pull exercises two spaces high. 

Exercise 197. Count 6-7 on a line. 


"B99, 7 2 [PO 
2 AU ae 














Exercise 198. ‘The second half of the capitals. 
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ego 


Exercise 199. Review of the small letters. 


CG et 2D 


Exercise 204. Count 6. Start with curved up 
stroke making direct oval and finish as for capital 




















ake 


Exercise 205. Count 6. Start with loop for 
capital and finish with small oval made well back 
under letter. 


CLevoge?e 


Exercise 206. Count 3-15 on a line. Make 
first loop one-half of letter and second part of 
letter well back under the loop. 
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Exercises 200-1-2-3. This copy shows some of 
the _ forms that are being used for T and 
F, The count is 4, except for 202, which is 3. 


TLALZe 








Incorrect forms of capital C. 

(1) Vertical and fingers. (2) Too small loops. 
(3) Last oval too large. 
(5) First loop too wide. 


Hat. 








(4) Last oval too 


Exercise 207. Count 10 or spell—5 on a line. . 





Exercise 208. Count 6. 
usual way, retracing second part. 


touches line. 


Start letter in the 
Finish with a 
downward swing, pen leaving the paper as it 
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Exercise 209. Count 3-15 on a line. 
rect forms are similar as for capital C, 


Incor- 











Exercise 210. Five on a line. 


Exercises 211-212-213-214. Review capital 
beginning the sentence. Practice each word of 
the sentence separately as an exercise then the sen- 
tence as a er 


Work sy Grapes 


Second—Practice exercises, letters and words 
for capitals S, G, L, T, F. By now the 
second-grade pupils should write other work capi- 
tals one space and small letters one-half space, 
If grade is divided into A and B, this only ap- 
plies to the higher half. Other grades same as 
for last month. 

For criticism and corrections send stamp for 


reply 


The School of the Future 


{Notk:—The following article appeared in the 
‘*Padagogische Monatshefte,’’ and by permission of 
the author, Miss Valeska Danziger translated it for lier 
English colleagues. The imagination is lively and 
under guise of humor the keen sarcasm upon the 
present day fads is easily detected. ] 


A. D. 1950. The dirigible airship has reached 
its highest state of perfection. In the city, the 
school children board the airship at 9 A. M. and 
like an arrow the aviators fly towards the nearest 
school-palace. 

But stop!—school and school children are not 
mentioned now, because the terms are connected 
with disagreeable impressions, such as obedience, 
training, order. cleanliness, ete. The school- 
houses are now called ** Educational Establish- 
ments’’ and the pupils are the pensioners. 

The Educational Establishments are not built 
within the city limits—-the atmosphere would not 
be wholesome for the dear little ones—but are lo- 
cated at great distances, on hills if possible, in 
the midst of beautiful parks, fanned by ozonic 
country breezes. 

Flower-beds, ornamental plants and fountains 
enhance the charm of the surroundings. The 
Educational Establishment itself consists of a 
number of beautiful buildings, like our American 
Universities or our modern Hospitals. In the 
center stands the Main or Administration build- 
ing, with its dining-rooms, bath-rooms, rest-rooms 
ete. Around it, placed in an idyllic manner 
about the park, are the structures for the teaching 
of the separate branches of learning. The roof 
of the main building serves as a landing-place 
for the airships. The child therefore enters the 
field of wisdom from above and is taken to the 
lower floors on an elevator. On movable side- 
waiks the pensioner is conveyed to a cozy bath- 
room to be washed and to receive fresh silk un- 
derwear twice a week. The children come to 
the establishment unwashed because the modern 
mothers cannot be burdened with such harassing 
duties as child-rearing and housework. 

After the bodily cleansing, the children’s nails 
are manicured and teeth are cleaned. ‘To save 
time and not having a sufficient number of nurses, 
this is done automatically, somewhat like the 
rinsing of bottles in a brewery. And now the 
pensioner proceeds to the dining-room, where he 
condescends to partake of a bountiful breakfast. 
A whole staff of physicians, of course special- 
ists and authorities for all possible and impossible 
diseases, stand ready to inquire after the well- 
being of every pensioner. 

In the spacious building for the physical care 
of the children there is a most exclusive division, 
the ‘Vaccination Room.’’ This is really the 
great center of the future school. Here the chil- 
dren are inoculated with the most inconceivable 


bacilli during the first few days of attendance. 





By E. Kramer 


Translated by Valeska Danziger 


Like the virus for the prevention of small-pox, 
they are vaccinated against laziness, lying, dis- 
obedience and all other characteristic traits, and 
with good results. Of course it sometimes hap- 
pens that the vaccine dues not take; in that event 
the vaccination must be repeated until it does, 

After breakfast and after the physical exam- 
ination, the children are given a half hour for 
digestion and recreation. In good weather the 
emery may play in the park or take a walk, 

ut if the weather be unfavorable, a winter gar- 
den has been erected for that purpose. At half 
— ten teaching begins in the special buildings. 

‘ach building has a number of cozy classrooms, 

that are elegantly furnished. Besides cumfort- 
able desks with revolving chairs, there are also 
rocking chairs and sofas; the children may take 
a rest if they feel tired or become exhausted dur- 
ing the lesson. A class consists of seven pupils 
so that individual instruction may be given. 

The building itself is made to revolve, because 
the sunlight is sometimes too strong and then 
again not strong enough. The turning is done 
mechanically by pressing an electric button. This 
amuses the children and is therefore done fre- 
quently simply for amusement. The building 
resembles a huge merry-go-round. 

The method of instruction is entirely new. 
The elementary branches of writing and arith- 
metic are not dealt with at all; machines take 
care of them. If a child can sign its own name, 
that is all thatis necessary for checks, receipts, 
divorce documents, ete. A counting machine of 
handy size is carried in the pocket like a ntatch- 
box. Why should one learn dry, stale arithmetic ? 

Reading is taught by means of a phonograph, 
as are also languages. This last branch of teach- 
ing has become almost extinct because Volapuk 
or Esperanto is spoken. Cinematograph and 
gramophone make object lessons easy and attrac- 
tive, likewise history and geography. ‘The ma- 
chines repeat a fact so often that knowledge stays, 
but if it does not succeed the machines are re- 
sponsible. 

The former spelling drill that caused so much 


_mental strain and waste of time, has gone into 


disuse entirely since phonetic spelling has been 
introduced. 

You say that which you wish to write into a 
phonogra phic machine, a perfected dictograph, 
and the dictation will appear promptly on a card 
of post-card size. The address is also supplied 
by machine and the card may be mailed with or 
without envelope. If the recipient is not able to 
dicipher the card, he himself is at fault, but he 
need only put the card back into a phonograph 
and the message will come to him in the original 
voice of the sender. ; 

A most wonderful achievement! The pursuance 
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of the subordinate branches of instruction as draw- 
ing and singing, is left entirely to the discretion 
and pleasure of the child. If a child thinks it 
has talent or love for these branches it may take 
them up or not, just as it wishes. The parents 
have nothing to say in the matter. Altogether 
the child is considered an independent being from 
the first day it enters school, 

Compulsion and restraint have ceased, for all 
pressure is tyranny. Individuality, freedom of 
selection, that is the watchword that maketh the 
independent man. Therefore, every child selects 
for itself such branches as it likes, 

**We are living in the age of the child.”’ 

Manual Training, upon which such stress. was 
laid as being so necessary for the training of hand 
and eye, belongs to the things of the past. ‘This 
branch is also optional with the child. The work 
in the manual training building is only a pleasant 
pastime, a free handling of hammer, saw and 
plane. 

Domestic science for girls, that was a hobby 
at one time, has become wholly unnecessary. 
Since children are fed and clothed in the Educa- 
tional Establishment and since the wealthy 
families live in family hotels and the poor classes 
are fed in public kitchens, private cooking and 
all housework has fallen into disuse. Why teach 
such disagreeable branches ? 

In the twentieth century the most care is given 
to sickly, deficient, weak and abnormal children. 
A particular phase of education is applied to this 
class. Special buildings are erected with special 
nurses, special doctors and special teachers.  ‘Tu- 
bercular children are taught ana nursed in air- 
ships constructed for that purpose; they live in 
these floating or soaring air-hospitals until en- 
tirely cured. 

The teachers for normal and abuormal children 
are not called teachers—they are educational man- 
agers. ° Their duty it is to oil, turn and wind up 
the various educational machines that are not run 
by electricity, also to insert and withdraw the 
rolls and plates in the phonographs, ete. Of 
course, the educational managers are only 
assistants to the chief managers, formerly priii- 
cipals, who have full charge and whose business 
it is to see that everything is well oiled, so that 
the educational machines are in good running 
order. 

The question of salary has been beautifully 
settled by an automatic progressive system, also 
well oiled. A pensioner has the right to have an 
educational manager or chief manager removed 
by recall vote, if same is not to his or her liking. 

Teaching stops at one o’clock, which gives the 
child two hours of work after deducting the rec- 
reation period. Overtaxation must be avoided 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Puritan and P eacemaker 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
(A Group Reading Play for Young 
People) 
PART II 


NotEe:—This play, begun in the March 
number, may either be memorized with 
a view towards giving it sometime out of 


slowly. They’ve left off dancing at the 
mapyole, and gone—I know not whither. 
I thought mayhap the sight of their 
autics would hearten you, and make you 
forget your pain. 

Goody Gleason—Naught can do that, 
my Sarah. All the herbs that have been 
brought for me have wrought me nothing. 
Even the things that poor Bess hath 
gathered for me have no healing spell. 
No, no, sweetheart, best let ime be. 





doors, or in the schoolroom or assembly 
hall. Or it may be used for Group Read- 
ing only, each young person adhering to 
a particular part in the play, and reading 
whenever it comes to be his turn. 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Maypole of Merrymount”’ 
may be used in connection witir it. The 
play is designed to give a picture of the 
dramatic side of the life of our fore- 
fathers, and to stimulate interest in Puri- 
tan manners and customs. To this end 
many questions should be asked by the 
teacher. Where was Merrymount? What 
were Cavaliers? Whiat was the difference 
between Cavalier and Puritan? Where 
was Woliaston? How great a part did 
this section of the country play in Mas- 
sachusetts history at a later date? What 
was the origin of the maypole and _ its 
revels? In what ways do the folk of 
Merryinount resemble Robin Hood? 
What household arts were Puritan maid- 
ens taught? 

SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS SCENE:—The 
outlaw folk of Mernymount, who live a 
vay and foraging forest life at the afore- 
named place, are in the midst of a feud 
with the Puritans in the nearest town. 
Bess, one of the Merrymount maidens, 
has stolen onto Puritan land to gather 
some cresses. The folk of Merrymount 
have already been warned that they must 
not cross the border, so Bess is seized, 
and put in the stocks. Word of her cap- 
ture is brought to Merrymount by Robin 
and Kit Carmel. The Maypole revels 
cease. Simon Scarlett, leader of the 
inaypole rout, is incensed at the hutmilia- 
tion put upon Bess, and all the folk of 
Merrymount, save Goody Gleason and 
Sarah Scarlett, who have not yet appeared, 
start for the Puritan stronghold, beund 
on revenge, As tiley pass from the scene, 
Faunch the fiddler strikes up a gay 
triumphant air on his fiddle, declaring 
that if there is a rescue, there shall bea 
‘rescue made to miusic.’’ 

The scene throughout all that follows 
is an open bit of green sward at Merry- 
mount, with trees at right and left, and 
a torest in the background. Inthe center 
of the sward’stands a maypole, with rib- 
bons that are as faded as the splendid, 
ragged clothes of the Merrymount folk. 
At right a bed of pine and moss and sweet 
fern. Near this bed a dull glimmer of 
fire, and hung over this fire, gypsy- 
fashion, an iron ketiic, The time is 
late morning on.a summer’s day, 1626. 

Books to be read on the subject may 
further include ‘‘Motley’s Romance of 
Merrymount,’? and’ ‘‘Where American 
Independence Began,’’ by Daniel M. 
\Vilson, Many of the histories of Massa- 
chusetts include good descriptions of 
Merrymount, John T. Adams has written 
an excellent book on the subject. 


CHARACTERS IN PART II 


Resolute Endicott, a Puritan. 

Sarah Scarlett 

Goody Gleason 

Joan 

Simon Scarlett 

Moll : tolie 

Robin Wekeless Merrymount Folk 

Bess 

Jock 

Will Lackleather 

Faunch 

Sarah Scarlett (coming out of the wood 
at left, with Goody Gleason leaning on 
her arm, and looking after the vanish- 
ing Merrymounters)—Fauncli! Faunch! 
He does not hear me! Where are they 
going that they do not hear me? Nay 


Sarahi (vehemently)—Are you not my 
gran’am, and dear to me beyond all else 
in Merrymount? Saving Simon Scarlett, 
my brother? I will not rest till I see you 
well again. Not I! Oh, but I woul? 
that I knew the names of those healthful 
possets the Puritans are ever making! 
Would I not brew the same for you! It 
doth mad me the way they keep their 
knowledge to themselves! (assuming a 
more cheerful tone.) Mayliap the dancers 
will soon be back. Will you not rest 
you, Gran’am, here in the open sunlight, 
while I blow this flicker o’ fire? I'll 
make the hare’s broth, and season it 
right pleasantly when the lads come back 
from their traps; for now that I think on 
it, it may be to their traps they have 
gone. Will you not rest you on this bed 
of moss and pine and fern? Truly a bed 
o’ down were not more couiforting, and 
my cloak about you will keep you warm, 
So rest you, Grana’in, rest you. 

Goody Gieason—’ Tis one thing I have 
to be thankful for—I can sleep as soundly 
in these wild airs as if I were back in 
England, in a wainscoted room with a 
bed be-curtained in damask. 

Sarah (sighing)—-You ever look on the 
bright side, dear Gran’am. Alack! and 
so do we all here at Merrymount! Art 


Goody Gleason--Aye. Aye. Once my 
weary bones are down I feel I never want 
to rise again, but just lie here content. 

Sarah (looking at maypole)—Aund yet 
the dance— 

Goody Gleason—'Twould take more 
than a dance to rouse me, I sleep as one 
drugged, Ido not hear the clatter our 
folk be always making; nay nor the ery 
of the night owl in the night. 

Sarali—Rest, then, if you can dear 
Gran’am, ’Twill strengthen you against 
your chills and fever. Rest, if you can 
and I will watch close by. 

(Goody Gleason dozes off: Sarah sits 
by her and sings)— 

‘*Fortune, my foe why dost thou frown 
on me 
And will thy favors never better be!’ 

(A pause. Then from distance comes 
tumult of voices: ‘‘Ho! Ho! Steady, 
there, Will Lackleather! Havea care, 
Robin Wakeless !) 

Robin’s Voice (in distance)—Slowly, 
slowly, Simon Scarlett! Nevera breath 
have we ieft if we run this hill! Slow! 
Slow! 

Bess (who has run ahead of the rest, 
now enters with shrill laughter and mock- 
ing gestures)—’Tis a long way and a 
steep up Merrymount, when lagging feet 
tread the road! 

Sarah (running to her}—-Bess! What’s 
here? What's happened? 

Bess (wildly excited) —Happened! 
There are happenings enough to keep 
tongues wagging a twelvemonth. What's 
happened? Well, then, I'll tell thee! 
I've been in the stocks with the whole of 
Wollaston to gape at me. Puritan heads 
a-wagging! Puritan eyes  a-staring! 
They’d make a lesson of me for the good 
of Merrymount! And after the stocks— 
well, ’twas towards the whipping post 
they were leading me! But I’ve learned 
a trick or two from our lads here in 
Merrymount. I gave a sudden twist: the 
censtable loosened his. hold—-I ran and 
ran! And there was not one could catch 
me! Square toes are not so fleet as 


snug, and placed it able fashion? > : 
snug, and placed in comfortab] | not often we are honored by having piety 


full dear! to tell vou. 


Listen ! 


I ran ahead 


’ Voices (in distance) 
Have a care, Robin. 


Hasy, there, Kit! 


it they’re bringing? 

Bess (with a blaze of excitement and 
triunmph)—What are they 
Look! Look well and see! Merrymount, 
too, can play at taking hostages. 
lads have stolen Resolute Endicott, spin- 
ning wheel and all! What say, you, 
Sarah, to a Puritan maid at Merrymount? 

Sarali—Not Resolute Endicott! Not the 
Governor’s cousin? 

Bess—The very same! Look! Look! 
They are coming! Plague take us all, 
was there ever a stranger sight? 

(It would seem that Bess speaks truly. 
Mistress Endicott makes her entrance 
seated on a pine board that is carried be- 
tween Robin Wakeless and Kit Carmel. 
She is closely guarded by Jock, who 
marches behind. Scarlett aud Will Lack- 
leather carry her spinning wheel. Faunch 
brings up the rear with the Merrymount 
maidens following. joan carries a spin- 
ning stool.) 

Searlett (as he and Lackleather put 
down spinning wheei)—-Look to your 
steps, Robin! Steady, there, Kit Car- 
mel, (As Resolute stands he approaches 
her with elaborate mocking courtesy. ) 
Mistress, we bid you welcome to Merry- 
mount! 

All (with jeering laughter)—Ah! Ah! 

Moll (bitingly, with obeisance)—Mis- 
tress, we are overwhelmed | 

All (tossing caps and wreaths in air)— 








Aye! -Aye! 
Scarlett (in same manner)—’Sooth, it’s 


j and industry at Merrymount at the same 





pointed ones, I'll wager! And for the 





then dear Gran’am, rest on me. Step 








shaming they’vye doue me they are to pay | than a king.—J/i/ton, 


time. 


Robin—What will you have, Mistress 
A merry stave, acup of cherry | 


Kinlicott? 
wine or a mapyole dance? 
we do your pleasure! 
Scarlet (to Sarah)—Rouse our Gran’am. 
Sure, such a sight as this will warm her 
bones: (To Resolute) See! There is one 
of our number who hath been royally 
entertained by your townsfolk (indicates 


Speak, and 


Bess). We ure minded to do the same 
by you. Come, we'll spread a feast for 
Mistress Kndicott. Empty your traps, 
Robin. Bring on your game, Will Lack- 


leather. We’ll show them how Merry- 
mount can sup when it has a mind. 


Joan (aside, outraged) —What! Waste 
our substance on a Puritan! 
Kit—Why, lass, do you not catch 


Simon's meaning? ’Tis a rare jest to 
make a Puritan dance whether sie will 
or no. Can you not see by her face that 
she would sooner go straight to perdition 
than vouch us a word or a giance? 
Nought could displease her more than, a 
feast in her honor. I doubt not ’tis the 
first time in her life that she hath ever 
seen a Maypole. ’Twas a shrewd trick 
of Simon’s to seize her as she sat in her 
dooryard. We'll have more mirth today 
than hath been here a twelvemonth! 
Simou—Come! Come! We must pre- 
pare to feast! Think not to stir from 
here, mistress. Puritan feet can never 
outrun the heels of Merrymount! For if 
you. stray, and we catcli you (with ter- 
rible, mock severity)—you shall be 


crowned Queen of the Mapyole, and lead | 


the dance with Lackleather yonder. So, 
stray not, good Mistress, stray not. ’I'were 
better to deal with those evils that you 
have than to fly to others that you do not 


know! Come, lads, let’s start, or the 
feast will not be ready. Who goes with 
us? 

All—I! I! And I! 


(END OF PART TWO) 





He who reigns within himself and 
rules passions, desires and fears, is more 


Sarali—Heaven's mercy, Bess, what is | 


bringing? 


Our 








The Flower Fairies 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 
Gardener 
Mother Nature 


Merry Suushine 
Master South Wind 
Jack Frost 
The Garden Flower Fairies: Daffodils, 
Primroses, Pansies, Tulips, Sweet Wil- 
liams, and Lilacs. 
Wild Flower 
Violets, etc., etc. 
No definite number is required in the 
representation of flowers. The songs are 
in the plural. If only one boy or girl 
represents a flower, the wording of the 
songs inay be changed to the singualr. 
In most cases either boys or girls may be 
chosen for the parts, 


Fairies: — Trilliums, 


COSTUMES 


Gardener— Working clothes, no coat or 
vest, straw hat, sleeves rolled up. 

Mother Nature—A matronly appearing 
girl, She wears a thin light gown 
trimmed with flowers, and a wreath of 
flowers and leaves upou her head. She 
may carry a wand. 

Merry Sunshiune—Thin dress, stockings 
and slippers, all of pink or yellow. 

Master South Wind—Knee trousers, 
small jacket and small cap, all of red. 

Jack Frost—Dressed like a_ brownie, 
with peaked cap and suit of red trimmed 
with white. 

The Flower Fairies—Dresses or suits 
in keeping with the colors of the flowers 
represented. Many unique ways may be 
devised to imitate the various flowers. 
Large petals may be cut from crepe or 
lissue paper and arranged about the necks 
or heads of children to imitate tulips, 
pansies, primroses, ete. A yellow bonnet 
may be made to imitate the daffodil. 
Real or artificial flowers should be used 
in decoration wherever possible. 





SCENE 


The stage should represent a garden. 
Potted plants may be distributed about it. 
The arranyvement of fairies on the stage 
should be in a semi-circle, or irregular 
to imitate the grouping of plants ina 
garden. 

The gardener is discovered, with hoe. 
arranging plants. He sings as he 
works. 

Gardener—Wal, I’m glad spring’s come 
agin, I tell ye. It's been a long tedious 
winter an’ it seems mighty good to see 
the grass an’ posies startin’ to grow agin. 
'Twon’t be long ‘fore this ere garden 
will be blossomed out as grand as you 
please, an’ the best of it is, they’re all 
the old-fasliioned kind. Them’s the kind 
that suits me. (Sings.) Yes, I calc’late 
they’ll begin to blossom out now right 
along providin’ the frost dou’t come to 
hinder ’em. Recollect one year the 
frost come arter everything had got blos- 
somed out’ an’ killed nigh half on-'em. 
But, howsumever, that don’t happen very 
often. Mother Nature generally looks 
arter sech things purty well. (Sing;.) 

(Enter Motiier Nature, very quietly. 

Gardener sees her and is somewhat 
startled. ) 

Gardener—Wal, wal, whobe you, lady? 

Mother Nature—I’m the person you 
were talking about a minute ago. 

Gardener—That I was talkin’ about? 
I dunno who that could be. I was jist 
talkin’ ‘bout Mother Nature. 


or 


Mother Nature—Well I’m Mother Na- 
ture, myself. 
Gardener—You, Mother Nature? Wal, 


I declare, yew don’t say. Am I dreamin’ 
or out of my head? 

Mother Nature—I don’t think you’re 
| either one Mr. Gardener. I do not often 
| reveal myself to ordinary mortals, thia’ 
| is true, but I know you are such a lover 
| 





of flowers that I wish to introduce you tc 
some of the flower fairies and perhaps 
you may hear them sing. 
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Gardener—Land o’ livin’! Is that so? 
I never knew flowers could sing before, 
but, now ye speak of it seems to me I 
have heerd a kind of singin’ noise ’round 
the garden sometimes, Mebbe that was it, 

Mother Nature—Quite likely. 

Gardener—An’ say! I’ve often won- 
dered if flowers ever have souls—mebbe 
yew can tell] me that. 

Mother Nature—Whiy, of course. I’m 
going to introduce you to some of the 
flower fairies as soon as they appear. 

Gardener—I vum! What would my 
wife say if she should see me standin’ 
here talkin’ with spooks. 

Mother Nature—Oh, you must not call 
us spooks. There’s a big difference be- 
tween spooks and fairies. But I had 
almost forgotten. I came to look for 
Jack Frost. 
him for fear he 
mischief. 

(They pass to left of stage. Enter Jack 
Frost at right. Ile tiptoes to front of 
stage, meanwhile glancing over shoulder 
at Mother Nature and gardener.) 

Jack Frost (to audience) — 


They say Jack Frost is full of fun— 

A roguish little elf, 

But I've got nothing much to say, 

For I’m Jack Frost, myself. 

(He capers about the room making odd 
grimaces and gestures, but always keep- 
ing an eye upon Mother Nature and gar- 
dener. As he approaches the plants his 
presence is discovered. 

Gardener—Here, you little 
out of here, 

Mother Nature—Yes, Jack Frost, it is 
high time you left for your home in the 
North, Begone. (Waves wand, Exit 
Jack at right.) 

Gardener—Wal, 
that little feller Jack Frost? If I'd 
caught him ‘bout that time he killed 
them flowers there wouldn’t a been much 
lett of him, 

Mother Nature—No, you could never 
iouch him, Ile is not mortal, you know. 
(Jack peeps in.) There he is again. Go, 
I say, to the Northland before | call for 
help. 

(Knter Merry 
South Wind). 

Merry Suushine—What’s the matter? 
Is Jack Frost in mischief again. We will 
drive him away. 

Master South Wind—Yes, we will help 
you, Mother Nature. 

(They avdance toward Jack who quickly 
disappears. ) 

Gardener—Wal, now, 
I'd like to know. 

Mother Nature—Why, one is Merry 
Sunshine and the other is Master South 
Wind, They are two of my greatest 
helpers and yours, too. 

Gardener—Wal, I declare, I'm seein’ 
more today than I would in a trip to 
Kurope, 

Mother Nature—Yes, and you’re going 
to see more very soon, 


may get into some 


rascal, get 


Sunshine and Master 


who are them, 


(Enter Daffodil fairies at rear. They 
advance to L. C.) 
Mother Nature—Look, Mr. Gardener, 


ere are your daffodils, 

Gardener—Wal, wal, that beats any- 
thing I ever seen or heerd tell of. 

Mother Nature—These are the daffodil 
fairies and they are going to sing you 
their daffodil song. 

(Daffodil fairies sing to tune of 
mer Time.’’) 


‘*Sum- 


Daffodils, Daffodils, 
Hear us sing, 
Joy we bring, 
Merry daffodils. 
In the sunshine bright and yay, 
We are swaying all the day, 
Daffodils, daffodils, 
Merry daffodils. 


(During the song, the gardener and | 


Mother Nature may sit upon garden beych 
to listen.) 

Gardener-—Wal, I allers did think a 
good deal of daffydils, but them ere 
tairies are jest too cute fer anything. 

(Prirmose fairies appear. ) 


Mother Nature—See the primrose fair- | 


ics bave come and they, too, will sing 
for us. 


I nave to keep an eye on | 


I'll be jiggered. Is } 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


(Primrose fairies sing to tune of ‘‘ Merry 
Little Brooklet’’) 


See the sweet primroses, 
By the garden wall, 
We have come with greetings— 
Greetings for you all; 
People call us modest, 
Gentle, sweet and true, 
Now the springtime greetings 
We extend to you, 
Gardener—Wal, now, I wanter know if 
| them are really fairies, or be they angels? 
Mother Nature—Why, they’re fairies, 
| of course. - (Pansy fairies appear). Here 
|are the pansy fairies. Listen now to 
| their song. 
| (Pansies sing to tune of ‘‘We Love to 
Make Sweet Music.’’) 
| Oh, we are the pansies, the gayest of all, 
We come in the spring and we stay until 





ineuts, too. 
Mother Nature-It was only because 


folks. 
(Tulip fairies appear). 


Mother Nature—Now come the dainty 
tulip fairies. 
(Tulip fairies sing to tune of ‘‘ Merry 


Little Brooklet.’’) 


We’re the dainty tulips, 
Standing here so prim; 
Everybody likes us— 
We're so straigiit and trim; 





fall, 

And who does not love the dear pansies | 
so gay 

Has no love in his heart for the flowrets, 
we say. 





Gardener—Them ere’s jest my senti- | 


| (They sing to tune of 
Time.’’) 
Marigolds, Marigolds, 


|of your great love for the flowers that | 
you are permitted to see tiiese real flower | 








We are glad that winter’ s 
Chilling winds are o'er 
And the joyful springtime 
Comes to us once more. 


Gardener.— That’s 
likes tulips. 
(Sweet William fairies appear.) 
Mother Nature--Sweet William fairies 
now have a word to say. 
(Sweet William fairies sing to tune of 
‘“We Love to Make Sweet Music.’’) 


Oh, we’re the Sweet Williams, we greet 
you again; 

We've roused from our beds where all 
winter we’ve lain; 

We’re glad of the sunshine and glad of 
the spring, 

And now happy greetings to you we do 
bring. 

Gardener—Bright little chaps they 
are—jest what ye might expect from sech | 
flowers. 


true. Everybody 


(Marigold fairies appear.) 
Mother Nature—Come, Marigold fair- 
ies, lec us hear your song. 
‘* Summer | 


Happy, happy marigolds, 
Glad are we, 
As you see, 
Happy marigolds. 
We will give you of our gold 
As in happy days of old, 
Marigolds, marigolds, 
Happy, happy marigolds, 
Gardener—Yes, they’re purty free with 
their gold, that’s a fact. But here’s the 





| workin’ 





lilacs, the old favorites. Let’s hear what 
they’ve got to say for themselves. 





The Neat Little Clock. 


} 
T. B. WEAVER. 
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See the neat lit - tle clock, On a _ high shelf it stands, 
See its round, pret - ty face And its broad, cheer - y (Omit) 
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smile: Tho’ it runs day and night, Yet it cia all the while. 
CHORUS. 
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Now tlie one little hand 

Is so slow and so small 

That it seems half asleep, 

And is trying to crawl ; 
Though it lags in the race 
And quite lazily goes, 

Yet it does its work well, 
For the hours this one shows, 
Chorus— 





III 


Now the big minute hand 
Like a big romping boy, 
Runs arouud the small ring 
With a heart full of joy; 
When it reaches tlie goal 

With a shout and a spring, 

He then wakes up the hours 

With a whir and a ding. 
Chorus — 


sings the neat lit - tle Tick - seit tick - sail tick - th, 
o4 Soe ss -—— n 
SSS SS 
tick- +4 Mer - ri - y ies the neat lit - tle clock...... 


IV 
Now what can we all learn 
From the neat little clock 
With its bright cheery face 
And its dick-er-y.dock ? 
To be cheerful and bright 
Keep a clean smiling face, 
Always doing with our might, 
Always found in our place. 
Chorus— 
Vv 
Now what can each one learn 
From the neat little clock 
With its bright cheery face 
And its. dick-er-y-dock? 
Whether Jittle or big, 
Whether rapid or slow, 
Keep a bright cheery face, 
One with kindness aglow, 





Chorus— 


April 1912 


(Lilac fairies enter and’ sing to tune of 
‘*For That is All They Know.’’) 


At last we come to greet you 
And cheertul tidings bring, 
Without the fragrant lilacs 
It would not seem like spring; 
Old Winter’s storms are over ; 
The world is bright and fair; 4 
And everywhere our perfume 
Shall scent the balmy air, 


Chorus— 


The world is bright and fair, 
The world is bright and fair, 

And everywhere our perfume 
Shall scent the balmy air‘ 


Gardener—That’s the idee. The world 
does seem bright an’ fair this mornin’. 
Say, Mother Nature, I wouldn’t mind a 
bit if ye’d let these little folks stay right 
here whar I can talk to em’ an’ listen to 
em’ when I get sorter lonesomelike 
in the garden all by myself, 
What d’ye say? 

Mother Nature—That request I cannot 
| grant you, Your eyes have this day be- 
held what few mortals have ever 
| seen or ever can see. It is a privilege 
for which you should be truly grateful, 

Gardener—.Wal, now, madame, yew ain't 
got no idee how grateful I be toye. I’m 
goin’ to pay ye back by takin’ better care 
of these flowers than I’ve ever done afore. 
But dew tell, what’s all this crowd 
a-comin’? 

Mother Nature—Why, they are my 
wild flower fairies. They are the liveliest 
and happiest of all. 

(Enter wild flower fairies and sing to 
tune of ‘‘For That is All They Know.’’) 


The wild flowers from the hill and dale, 

And from the woodland dell, 

Have come to join the merry song, 

And spring’s glad welcome tell. 

_ For we rejoice that winter’s gone, 

That storms and winds are past,— 
Oh, yes, we’re happy as can be 

That spring has come at last. 

(All join chorus, gardener included.) 
The spring has come at last, 
The spring has come at last, 

We’re all as happy as can be, 
That spring has come at last. 
(CURTAIN) 

Nove :—All the tunes mentioned herein 
are found in ‘‘Merry Melodies’’ which 
may be obtained of the publishers of 
Normal Instructor for fifteen cents. 


Arbor Day 


By Daisy L. Horton 
PROGRAM 
Reading Arbor Day Proclamation 
Song Hail Arbor Day 
Answers to Roll Call—‘Curious Facts 
About Trees.’’ 


Recitation May Greeting 
Recitation The Columbine 
Recitation The Yellow Rose 
Essay A World Without Trees 
Recitation Legend of the Apple 
Recitation The Forest Flower 
Seng April 
Recitation Legend of the Aspen 
Recitation May 
Essay The Origin of Arbor Day 
Recitation The Chamomile 
Recitation A Sigh for the Unattainable 


Song Hail Queen Flora 
Planting of Trees. 


HAIL, QUEEN FLORA 
(Air—Marching Thro’ Georiga) 


Hail tlie Queen of Arbor Day, so stately 
and so tall, 

We’ll gladly do her homage, she’s the 
fairest Queen of all, 

We'll ali obey the summons when we 
hear Queen Flora call, ; 

‘*Plant more trees thro’out my king- 

dom.”* 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Queen, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
seen, : 
Come rally round her standard, den her 
livery of green 
And we’ll ali plant trees throughout her 
kingdom. 
Bring your spades and shovels, boys, 
we'll each one plant a tree, 


Fair Flora is our 


A fairer ne’er was 
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We’ll plant them in the schoolyard where 
they'll shelter you and me, 
We’ll plant them on the highway too and 
very soon there'll be 
No barren spots in Flora’s kingdom. 


NoTE:—Arrange a box covered with 
green at the back of the stage for the 
throne of ‘‘ Queen Flora,’’ a child dressed 
in white, crowned with flowers and bear- 
ing a branch of willow asa scepter. As 
the ‘‘Queen’’ enters let her be followed 
by eight boys, dressed 1n green and each 
bearing a banner upon which one of thie 
letters of ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ is printed. ‘The 
boys march in pairs and form a semi- : 
circle about the “‘Queen’’ as she sits on , 4d England have her rose, 
her«throne, They sing the stanzas and | 424 Scotland have the thistle 
the school joins in the chorus. At the | [hat once saved her from her foes 
close of the exercises, all march to the | Let Holland have her tulip 
spot where the tree is to be planted, the With flowers of ev’ry hue, 
‘‘Queen’’ leading, followed by her/| Let all the German Fatherland 
attendants and the remainder of tlie Revere the cornflower blue. 
school bringing up the rear. ‘‘The 
Queen’’ will throw a handful of dirt upon 
the tree roots and the attendants will 
finish the planting of the tree. 


HAIL ARBOR DAY 
(Air—‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland’’ ) 


All Hail and All Hail to this happy Arbor 
Day. (Repeat) é 

We give it joyous greeting with carols Its home is on the mountain 
blithe and gay, | In some rocky crevice high, 

For it’s O, in our hearts, that we cherish | Where the aspens quiver ever, 
Arbor Day. | And the pine trees sadly sigh. 


heart fills, 


‘*Spring is here. Spring is here.’’ 


and glen; 


in flowers, 





bowers. 
‘*Spring is here. 


Spring is here.’’ 


THE COLUMBINE 
Let Ireland have her shamrock, 


| Let ancient sun-kissed Egypt 
Own the sacred lotus’ sway, 
| And give to hoary China 

The cherry blossoms gay. 


Give France her stately iris ; 

But the flower I’d choose for mine 
| From all Queen Flora’s kingdom 
| Is the lovely Columbine. 





We'll dig and we'll delve and we’ll plant 
with patient care. (Repeat) 

Some day our tiny saplings a leafy crown 
will wear, 

And the desert be hidden by 
sweet and fair. 


We'll plant and we’ll plant till this happy 
day is done. (Repeat) 

Perhaps you'd call it labor, we call it 
jolly fun, 

And we'll plant, yes, we'll plant till the 
setting of the sun. 


APRIL 
(Air—-‘‘ John Brown’s Body’’) 


It takes its blue from heaven, 
From the sun-lit azure dome 
That bends so close above it 
In its cliff-o'er-shadowed home. 
blossoms 
Its white froin cloud-swept mountains, 
Where snow eternal gleams, 
That wedded to the ardent sun 
Gives birth to noble streams. 


O dainty wind-blown blossom, 
Heaven-born so pure and true 
Fit emblem of our noble land,— 
We pledge our love to you. 


THE YELLOW ROSE 

When Eros bore celestial mead 

And spilled it on the valleys green 
Came blossoms then all nectar-born, 

And each one bore the golden sheen 
Of those drops from Hros’ cup, 

Tho’ springing from the lowly earth, 
Betrayed the heavenly parentage 

That gave the Yellow rose its virth. 


We welcome April's happy face she’s | 
with us pow again, 
She frees us with her sunny smiles trom 
wiiter’s icy chain, 
She wakens all the blossoms 
tapping of her rain 
She brings us Arbor Day. 


with thie 


Chorus— 
LEGEND OF THE APPLE 
Long ago, the Sagas tell us, 
In a land beyond the sea 
Where the bright Aurora dances, 
Grew a wondrous apple tree, 


Hail all Hail the day of planting, 
: (Repeat) 
We'll plant our trees today. 


She coaxes out the pussies on the wil- 
lows by the mill 
She spreads a soft green mantle over | phere the goddess, fair Iduna, 
every vale and hill, y F | Yended it both night and day ; 
Uer kiss unseals the fountains gives a js5+ the apples must be gathered 
song to ev'ry rili | And all safely put away. 
She brings us Arbor Day. : yt ; 


Now so potent were these apples 
That a bite or two, insooth, 
| Would restore to him who ate it 
His lony since vanished youth. 


Chorus— 
A MAY GREETING 


From the German. (Deutsche Jugend.) 
So when the gods grew feeble, 
And feared lest they grow old, 


They ate a rosy apple 


I haste to my window and open it wide, 
The gentlest of zephyrs comes stealing 
inside ; 
It softly caresses my cheek and my brow 
As it trying to whisper, tho’ scarce 
knowing how, | 
‘Spring is here. Spring is here.’ 


Now, Loki, god of Evil 
And as wicked as could be, 
One time stole the fair Iduna 
And the wondrous apple tree. 


I walk: tiru’ the streets in the gladsome 
sunlight, 

it warms my old heart whiere the 
frost left its blight: 
And from each tiny window, like jewels | 





Far away he took the treasure 
‘To a cave all dark and cold, 
And the gods without their apples 
All grew feeble, sick and old. 


Till 


SO gay, , . 
The sunlight seems laughing and trying Only Loki ate and prospered, 
lo say, And he sat upon the throne. 


"Mortal men all suffered sadly— 


Spring is here.’’ 
Evil reigned, and it alone. 


“Spring is here. 
All out in tiie meadow, the tender young 
Tass 
And violets abloom gaily nod as I pass, 
Aud the innocent daisy with face sweet 
and fair j | 
Breathes joyously out on the scent-laden | 
air, 
‘Spring is here. 


Then the gods ali met in council, 
Made the youngest one their chief, 

And resolved to get the apples 
Stolen by this wicked thief. 


| So they searched the whole world over, 
Spring is liere.”’ | (They were old but they were brave. ) 
And at last they found Iduna 
And a nest feather-lined and as soft as, And the apples in the cave. 
can be! , : 
There's a twitt‘ ring and warbling in each | Loki then was harshly punished. 
forest tree. | Brighter now the sunlight shone ; 
The thrushes are building, the nightin- Mortals all rejoiced with gladnes- > 
gale trills ‘Right again is on the throue, 


Till with pure joy of living my exulting 


The little birds sing it in forest and fen, 
The trees send the message o’er mountain 


‘‘The winter is over, May waits in the 


And were straiglitway young and bold. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THE FOREST FLOWER 
(From the German by Goethe) 


Far iwto the forest, all care put away, 
My thoughts idly straying, I wandered 
one day. 


On the scroil of the meadow ‘tis written | Half hidden by shadows I saw a sweet 


flower, 


bow’r. 


I knelt then to pluck it when I heard a 
voice say, 

‘Ah, then must I wither in anguish 
away ?’’ 

‘‘Fear not little blossom, I'll lift you 
with care 

And home to my garden each rootlet i'll 
bear.”’ 





In a shadowy corner it blooms to this 
day, 

| But tho’ often I’ve listened, no word 
does it say. 

| 


LEGEND OF THE ASPEN 
| 
(From the German by Rueckert) 


| 


When the Savior hung in anguish, 
On the cross between the thieves, 
Everywhere the great trees shuddered— 
All a tremble were their leaves, 


| One alone in all the forest, 
Careless of her Master’s pain, 

Felt no thrill or suffered with him, 
Saw unmoved her Savior slain. 


Then from Heaven a curse was spoken 
Every cliff and chasm heard, 

As the malediction echoed 
And re-choed word by word. 


‘*Tremble now, henceforth—forever, 
Tremble now to every breeze; 

Shudder as if a mighty tempest 
Rocked the rugged torest trees.’’ 


‘*Throb thy heart with sudden anguish 
At the wild bird’s mellow trill 

When he calls his mate at even— 
Broken be thy stubborn will,’’ 


‘*Tremble! As from dust uprising 
Every leaf awaits the day 

; That the wild north wind descendiuy 

Claims each one its rightful prey.’’ 





i ‘Tremble! Till each land and nation 
Shall of ev’rv coward thief, 

Say in scorn and deep derision 

| ‘He trembled like an aspen leat.’ ”’ 


MAY 
(From the Gerinan by Giebel) 


May, May, geutle May at earth’s portal 
is tapping, 

The brown-budded maples acknowledge 
her sway; 

The care-burdened dullard may finish lis 
napping, 

My soul like 
would away. 


yon heav'n-born clouds 


Away, then away, with the sunbeains 
trip lightly 

High over the mountains and deep in 
the dale; 

Where the trees softly rustle, 
chatters sprightly 

My heart like the lark joins the ylad- 
some ‘‘ All Hail."’ 


the brook | 





THE CHAMOMILE 


(The more it is trodden 
faster it grows— Shakespeare. ) 


upon the 


Long, long ago when England’s king 
His soldiers sent across the sea, 
| To teach the colonists how vain 
Was all their hope of liberty, 


Within a stately Boston home 

Were quartered at the king's behest 
A British officer and staff— 

A not unfeared, well-hated guest. 


One eveniny as lie chanced to stray 

| Within the garden’s sweet domain, 

| He miet the gentle mistress there 

|} And thought at least a smile to gain, 


| By giving to each lovely flower 

Whose soft-hued face tow met his gaze | 

And fragrance fresh and taint exhaled, 
A gen’rous meed of fulsome praise. 


| At last he paused beside a bed 

Where all uncared for rankly. grew 
| Beneath the hedge’s shel’tring shade | 
| A chamomile of purpie hue. | 
| **What flower is this?’ the soldier asked | 
| ‘he lady proudly raised her tiéad 
| And as her eves flashed patriot’s fire, 
} ‘' The Rebel’s Flower,’’ she firmly said. ! 


So star-eyed and dewy in its fair leafy | 


| Alas, Alas! 





| The text and the sermon, 
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‘*But why,’? he asked ‘‘so strange 
name?’’ 
She scarce restrained her rising ire, 
‘* Because it flourishes the more 
The more ’tis rudely trampled, sire.’ 


| A SIGH FOR THE UNATTAINABLE 


| O but to smoke the ‘‘ Dutchman’s Pipe,’’ 


That grows in bosky dells; 
To hear the jingling music 
Of the ‘‘Canterbury Bells.’’ 


O just to blow the ‘‘ Trumpet Vine,”’ 
Hear “‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit’’ preach ; 
To climb up ‘‘jacob’s Ladder”’ 
For the things beyond my reach. 


To hear the ‘‘ Pussy Willow’’ purr, 
*Twould make me glad all day. 

O just to,hear the ‘‘Dog Wood”’ bark, 
Or the old ‘‘ Horse Chestnut’’ neigh. 


It can not be. 
I’ve waited many years 
So I shall go and mingle mine 
With the ‘‘ Weeping Willow’s ”’ tears. 


At Easter Time 


The little flowers came from the ground 
At Easter time, at Easter time, 

They raised their heads and looked 

around 

At happy Easter time. 

(nd every little bud did say 

‘Good people bless this holy day, 

For Clirist is risen the angels say, 
\t happy Haster time,’’ 


The pure white lily raised its cup 

At Easter time, at Easter time ; 
The crocus to the sky looked up. 

At happy Easter time. 
‘*We hear the song of heaven,’’ they say, 
‘*Tts glory shines on us today; 
Oh, may it shine on us alway 
At happy Easter time!’’ 

Selected. 


Easter Time 


shadows of winter, so chill and so 


vray, 


The 


| Ilave passed from the meadows and lhill- 


tops away ! 
There’s a shine in the skies 
Born of spring’s merry eyes, 


And the heart of the earth grows softer 
each day. 
And the fairest of all things ihat blos- 


som and grow, 
Sweet as the summer 
snow, 
Is the lily that tells, 
Like the glad Easter bells, 
Once more the sweet story that all hearts 
should know. 


and pure as the 


lor O, with the springtime, Kaster is 
born! 

Out of darkness and night springs the 
glad welcome dawn; 

And Kaster bells ringing, 
Their HKaster song singing, 
With loudest of praises, hail 

suuny morn 


spring’s 


Easter Song 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head 
All the earth is waking ; 

Field and forest brown and dead 
Into life are breaking. 

Snowdrop, rise and tell the story, 

low He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Lilies, lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 
Of tire blessed light that falls 
Through the Kaster morning. 
Ring your belis and tell the story 
iow He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


‘*They call him Jack-in-the-Pulpit, he 
stands up so stiff and so queer 
On the edge of the swamp, and waits for 
the flower-folk to come and hear 
and all the 
grave things that he has to say: 
But the blossoms they laugh and they 
dance, they are wilder than ever today, 


, And as nobody stops to listen, so never a 


word lias he said; 

But there in his pulpit he stands, and 
holds his umbrella over his head, 
And we have not a doubt in our minds, 

Jack, you are wisely listening, 

To the organ-chant of the winds, Jac*, 
and the tunes that the sweet birds 
sing!’ 

—Lucy Larcom. 
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Forest Trees 


Children have you seen the budding 
©f the trees in valleys low? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountain soft and slow? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish green, 
Changing, changing daily, hourly, 
Till it smiles in emerald sheen? 


Have you watched the shades so varied, 
From the graceful, little white birch, 

Faint and tender, to the balsam’s 
Evergreen so dark and rich? 

Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain sides 

Where they, mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides? 


Have vou seen the autumn frostings 
Spread in all the leafaye bright,— 
Krostinys of the rarest color. 
Red and yellow, dark and light? 
Have you seen the glory painted 
On the mountain, valley, hill, 
When the landscape, all iJlumined 
Blazons forth His taste and skill? 


Have you seene the foliage dropping, 
Tender cling, as loath to leave 

Mother-trees that taught them deftly 
All their warp and woof to weave? 

Ilave you seen the leafless branches 
Tossing wildly ’yainst the blue? 

Hlave vou seen the soft gray beauty 
Of their wintry garments’ hue? 


Have you thought the resurrection 
Seen in nature year by year 
Is a symbol of our rising 
In a higher, holier sphere? 
Children, ye are buds maturing ; 
Make your autumn rich and grand, 
That your winter be a passage 
Through the gates to Glory-land. 
—Mother Truth’s Melodies. 


The Heart of the Woods 


[ hear it beat in morning still 
When April skies have lost their gloom, 
And thru the woods there runs a thrill 
That wakes Arbutus into bloom, 


I hear it throb in sprouting May,— 
A muffled murmur on the breeze, 

Like mellow thunder leagues away, 
A booming voice of distant seas. 


In daisied June I cateh it roll, 
Pulsinyg thru the leafy shade ; 

And fain I am to reach its goal, 
And see the drummer unafraid. 


Or when the autumn leaves are shed, 
And frosts attend the fading year 
Like secret mine sprung by my tread, 
A covey burst from hiding uear. 


I feel its pulse ’mid winter snows, 
And feel my own with added force, 
When red ruff drops lis cautious pose, 
And forward takes his humming course. 


Jie startled birclies shake their curls, 
A withered leaf leaps in the breeze,— 
Some hidden mortar speaks, and hurls 
Its feathered missile thru the trees. 


Compact of life, of fervent wing, 
A dynamo of feathered power, 
Thy drum is music in the spring, 
Thy flight is music every hour. 
~John Burroughs. 


The Bluebird’s Call 


‘‘ Wake up! wake up!"’ sang the bluebird, 
‘*Put on your bright dresses of green, 
© little brown buds on the tree-tops, 
‘Tis time your uew robes should be 
seen,’?’ 


‘Wake up, O brave little crocus! 
Put on your rich purple and gold, 
And list to my song of the Springtime ; 
Tis the gladdest of songs ever told.”’ 


‘*Wake up, O shy little violet! 
Look up at the clear, sumny sky ; 
What flower can rival your sweetness? 
Come forth, for the winter's gone by.’ 
Wake up! wake up, dandelion! 
Get ready your gold right away, 
The children are longing to greet you, 
They’l] be soon in the meadows at 
play.’ : 


‘* The brooks are al] laughing and singing, 


Pussy willow’s been waiting here long. | 
1: | Hiding their heads where they scarce may 


Come, flowers and leaves and dear chi 
dren, ; 
And join in the happy spring song.’’ 
—Laura Frost Armitage, in Child- 
Garden, 


| Let the vivid lightning flash, 


| Patter, patter, let it pour, 


st 


| I'd perch by you to chirp and cheer, 








Under the green hedges after the suow, 
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Child’s Talk in April 


I wish you were a pleasant wren, 
And I your small accepted mate 3 

How we’d look down on toilsome men! 
We’d rise and go to bed at eight, 
Or it may be not quite so late. 


Then you should see the nest I’d build, 
The wondrous nest for you and me; 


| The outside rough perhaps, but filled 


With wool and down; ali, you should 





see 
The cosy nest that it would be. 


We’d have our change of hope and fear, | 
Some quarrels, reconcilements sweet ; 


Or hop about on active feet, 
And fetch you dainty bits to eat. 


We’d be so happy by the day, 
So safe and happy through the night. | 
We both would feel, and I should say, 
It's all one season of delight, 
And we’ll make merry whilst we may. 


Perhaps some day there’d be an egg | 

When spring had blossomed from the | 

snow, 

I'd stand triumphant on one Jeg; 
like chanticleer I'd almost crow 
To let our little neighbors know. 


Next you should sit and I would sing 
Through lengthening days of suuny 
spring ; 
Till, if you wearied of the task, 
I'd sit; and you should spread your 
wing 
Krom bough to 
bask— 
Fancy the breaking of the shell, | 
The chirp, the chickens wet and bare, | 
The untried proud paternal swell, | 
And you with housewife-matron air 
Enacting choicer bills of tare. 


bough; I’d sit and 


Fancy the embryo coats of down, 

The gradual feathers soft and sleek, 
Ti.1 clothed and strong from tail to crown, 
With virgin warblings 1m their beak, 
They too go forth to soar and seek— 


So would it last an April through 
And early summer fresh with dew, 
Then should we part and live as twain ; 
Love-time would bring me back to you 
And build our happy nest again. 
—Christina G, Rossetti. 


April Shower 


Patter, patter, let it pour, 
Patter, patter, let it roar; 
Down the steep roof let it rush, 
Down the hillside let it gush ; 
‘Tis the pleasant April shower 
Which will make the sweet Mayflower. | 


Patter, patter, let it pour, 
Patter, patter, let it roar; 


Let the heavy thunder crash, 
T’is the welcome April shower 
Which will wake the sweet Mayflower. 


Patter, patter, let it roar; 

Soon the clouds will burst away, 

Soon will shine the bright spring day, 
Soon the welcome April shower 

Will awake the sweet Mayflower. 


Why April Weeps 


Bubbling o’er with lilting laughter, 
Butterflies a-fluttering after, 
April dances in; 
Shades her eyes with rosy fingers, 
Looks toward May, laughs low, 
lingers 
Then her tears begin. 


and 


Kor, a-growing sweeter, older, 
Glancing gaily o’er lier shoulder, 
Down the backward track,— 
Using all his arts to please her, 
There stands March, aud just to tease her, 
Calls ler back. 
—Lippincoll’s. 


Violets 


There do the dear little violets | row, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorne in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie; 


be seen, 
By the leaves you may kuow where the 
violet hath been, 
—F. Moultrie. 





| Next 


Spring is Here 


Glad brooks leap, and ‘sparkling sweep 
Mountain torrents, river- won, 
Light-winged fly the blue-birds by, 
And their trillings rippling run 
’Cross the sunrise to the sun— 
Spring's begun. 


Golden thrills wake daffodils, 
And their hearts warm noons ensphere, 
All the hues rich sunsets lose 
In the crocuses appear. 
Dazzliagly the hill crests rear— 
Spring is here. 


| White as mist by moonlight kissed, 


Crystal as an angel’s tear, 
Lilies shine, as oped for sign, 
That the Easter-time is near! 
Jubilate—ring it clear 
Spring is here! 
—C. i. Whiton-Stone. 


Merry Rain 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, comes the rain, 
Tapping on the window pane! 
Trickling, coursing, 
Crowding, forcing, 
Tiny rills 
To the dripping window-sills. 


Laughing rain drops, light and swift, 
Thru the air they fall and sift. 
Dancing, tripping, 
Bounding, skipping, 
Tiru the street, 
With their thousand merry feet. 


In the woods, by spring and spray, 
To the roots, they find their way ; 
Rushing, creeping, 
Doubling, leaping, 
Down they go, 
To the waiting life below. 


After the Rain 


Ain’t no time that’s as good to me 
As after it rains at nigiit— 
morning, you know, 
flowers smite, 
And nod with a clean delight, 


when the 
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The Tree’s Dream 


Little green tree, so slim and small, 
Standing under the schoolhouse wall, 
Planted there upon Arbor Day. 

Tell me, what are you doing, say? 

So quiet you stand, and so still you keep, 
I really believe you have gone to sleep. 


‘*Oh, I’m dreaming now,’’ said the little 
tree, 

‘‘Of the pleasant days that are to be, 

Of the robins and bluebirds that every 
spring 

Will come and sit in my boughs and sing. 

Oh, plenty of company I shall see 

In my gay green teut,’’ said the little 
tree. 


‘‘T am dreaming of all the little girls, 

In gingham aprons and yellow curls, 

That under the shade of my leafy boughs 

Will make for themselves a wee play- 
house, 

With nice bur-baskets, the dear little 
souls! 

And pepper-pod teapots and sugar-bowls. 


‘‘T am dreaming of all the barefoot boys, 

That will fill my branches with merry 
noise, 

Aud climb my limbs like an easy stair, 


' And shake down my nuts till the boughs 


are bare. 


| Oh, a jolly good comrade I shall be 


When I grow up”’ said the little tree. 
—Llizabeth H. Thomas. 


Where They Grow 


‘Down in the valley deep, deep, deep, 
Where the little sunbeams wink and peep, 
Under the grasses hiding low, 

There’s where the dear little violets grow. 


Out in the meadow, 


bright, 


bright, bright, 


| Close by the clovers red and white 
| With a heart of gold and a fringe of 


snow, 
There’s where the dear little daisies grow. 


, Up in the sycamore tree, tree, tree, 


The big, round world has a new, fresh | 


look ; 
It seems like another place, 
After the rain--in the moruing time— 
When the world las washed its face. 


Ain’t no time it’s as good to live 


As after it’s rained at night, 
The whole big world seems to smile and 


say, : 
**T’ve started this day ali right.’’ 


| The roses they swing, and they almost 


sing, 
And joy runs sorrow a race, 


After the rain—in the morning time— 


When the world has washed its face. 


Ain’t no time tlrat’s as good to me 
As after it’s rained at night, 
Aud the sun comes up with a jolly grin— 
The world—she’s a runnin’ right. 
And the air is sweet with the apple 
bloom— - 
It gives a feller a brace, 
After the rain—in the morning time— 
When the world has washed its face. 
—Baltimore American, 


Flowers and Weeds 


Have you ever heard what the fairies say, 
Little girl, little boy? 
Oh, hear and heed! 
For each smile you wear on your face 
today 
There’s a flower grows ; 
For each frown a weed. 


So to make this world like a garden 
bright, 
Little girl, little boy 
Keeps frowus away, 
Oh, the loving lips that can say tonight, 
‘*We'’ve scattered flowers o’er the earth 
today.’’ 
—George Cooper 
Folks, 


in Harper's Young 


April 
Under the soft snow-blanket 
They have slept all winter long 
With the stars keeping watch above them 
And the winds for their slumber song. 
But now the soft rains are calling 
The lazy blossoms to rise, 
And the sun, as they slowly answer, 
Kisses open the sleepy eyes. 
—Bertha M. Bemis. 


| 








Peep and a tiny nest you’ll see, 
Swung by the breeze to and fro, 
There’s where the dear little birdies grow. 


Up in the nursery, neat, neat, neat, 

Hear the patter of wee, wee, feet, 

Hear litile voices chirp and crow, 

There's where the dear little babies 
grow.’’ 


Buttercups and Daisies 


Buttercups and daisies, 
Oh, the pretty flowers; 
Coming ere the springtime, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 
—Mary Howitt. 





For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
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The Study of Mathematics 


‘*Whiat good does mathematics do your 
pupils?’’ was in substance the question 
put to the teachers of this subject in the 
private high schools of the United States 
by a commission whose report has just 
been printed for free distribution by the 
United States Bureau of Education. To 
this question the mathematics teachers of 
the country responded to the last mem- 
ber: ‘‘They get mental discipline.”’ 

‘*And what do you mean by mental 
discipline?’’ asked the commission, 
which comments upon the answers re- 
ceived as follows: 

‘*Mental discipline is, in most cases, 
described in vague, general terms, loosely 
applied, representing all sorts of mental 
aud even moral qualities which are be- 
lieved to result from a discipline of the 
mind. Nearly all have a firm conviction 
that general abilities are gained through 
exercise of the mind upon a particular 
subject, especially mathematics. A com- 
posite of the replies shows that mental 
discipline is considered to be that which 
produces an improvement in intuition, 
judgment, memory, imagination, intelli- 
genec, reason, mental powers, reasoning 
powers; or an improvement in ability or 
power of mental concentration, initiative, 
sustained effort, analysis, generalization ; 
or an improvement in ability to think 
rapidly, clearly, independently, logic- 
ally ; to recognize the essential elements 
in a problem, to note resemblances and 
relationships, to grasp and apply princi- 
ples, to understand cause and effect. 

‘One of the most generally approved 
results of mental discipline is the ability 
to express thoughts clearly, concisely, 
and accurately. Ina few cases mental 
discipline is described as the tormation 
of habits ; habits of mental concentration, 
of industry, of accuracy in thought and 
expression, 

‘* Rollowing are a few examples of more 
definite analyses of tlie authors’ concep- 
tions of mental discipline: 

‘**Mental discipline is that process of 
mind which (1) recognizes there isa 
problem, (2) Wills that the problem be 
solved. (3) Perseveres until the desired 
goal is obtained.’ 

‘About half of the teachers consider 
mathematics superior for mental disci- 
pline to all other subjects. A consider- 
able number consider it superior for cer- 
tain kinds of discipline, usually for im- 
provement in logical reasoning or in- | 
accuracy. <A few qualify their approval, | 
saying that mathematics’ is superior to 
some subjects or for some minds. About 
ten per cent of the teachers do not regard 
it as superior to other subjects and one 
says in answer to the question, ‘ Decidedly 
no.” *? 

‘Of the 136 replies, all recognize men- 
tal discipline as one of the aims of mathe- 
matics teaching, and all but three work 
for the development of an accurate con- 
ception of space and form. Nearly all 
approve of preparation for more advanced 
work in mathematics, preparation for | 
studying other subjects, the teaching of 
mathematical truths for their own sake, 
and the cultivation of an appreciation of 
the importance of mathematical knowl- 
edge in modern life. Only eleven 
schools are able to ignore preparation 
either for examination or for require- 
ments imposed by outside authorities. 

The report is issued under the title, 
‘‘Mathematics in the Public and Private 
Secondary Schools of the United States,’’ 
and aside from dealing extensively with 
these institutions, special consideration 
is also given to mathematics as taught by 
correspondence schools, by night schools, 
and by institutions of higher learning 
for the colored. The topics dealt with 
inciude present methods and organization 
and proposed reforms. The report was 
compiled by committees three and four 
of the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics, with the co- 
operation of the United Statés Bureau of | 
Education, 





A thousand probabilities do not make 
one truth.—//alian. 
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New York Education Report 


The annual report of the New York 
State Education Department for the 
school year ending July 31, IgII was 
transmitted to the Legislature January 29, 
1912. The State appropriations for edu- 
cational work, exclusive of the Educa- 
tion Building were $7,051,074.51. There 
was a balance of $382,647.68, making tlie 
total available funds $7,433,722.19. The 
expenditures during the year amounted 
to $7,117,998.01, leaving on October 
I,Igtt a balance of $315,734.18. The re- 
port shows that approximately eighty per 
cent of the moneys appropriated by the 
State for education are apportioned under 
the law to local schools and to the train- 
ing of teachers therefor. There are 11,- 
777. schoo! districts and 12,094 public 
school buildings in the State. The total 
attendance of pupils between five and 
eighteen years of age was, 1,421,843. The 
number over eighteen years old was 
14,737. The number of teachers em- 
ployed was 45,366; 5086 men and 40,280 
were women, The number of men 
seventy less and of women 575 more than 
in the preceding year. The total amount 
expended for teachers’ wages was $36,- 
169,810.65. The average annual salary of 
teachers was $838.88. The total amount 
raised by tax and expended for schools 
was $53,238,139.32. In addition to those 
enrolled in the public schools, the at- 
tendauce at academies was 47,480, at 
normal schools 6965, at teachers training 
classes and training schools 3888, at 
universities, colleges and _ professional 
schools 36,215, at Indian schools 851, and 
at evening schools 146,422. 
also an estimated attendance of 225,000 
at private schools not required to report 
to the Department. 

The total investment of the State of 
New York in school.property is $363,790,- 
388, of which $171,155,030 is in elemen- 
tary school property, $30,232,576 in high 
school property, $25,976,465 in academy 
property, and $127,147,557 in property of 
universities, colleges and _ professional 
schools. The total money paid by the 
people of the State for education during 
the year was $76,863,712.11. Of this 
amount, $45,190,382.50 was expended 
for elementary schools, $8,751,215.53 for 
high schools, $4,119,024.29 for academies, 
$16,396,373:64 for universities, colleges 
and professional schools, $457,371.57 tor 
normal schools, and $236,780.64 for vo- 
cational schools. 

The Commissioner calls attention to 
the fact that the year IgI2 is the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the State system of scliools. In 
1811 five commissioners were appointed 


is 


by Governor Tompkins to report a sys- | 
tem for the organization and establish- | 
| ment of common 


schools. These com- 
missioners reported to the Legislature of 
1812 and submitted the draft of a bill 
which became a law June ig, 1812. It is 
recommended that during this year each 
school in the State should observe this 
anniversary by appropriate exercises. 

Considerable space is given to a 
cussion ot rural school supervision and 
to the law creating the district superin- 
tendents. There are 207 of these officers, 
who assumed their duties on January Ist. 
They are chosen for a period of five years. 
It is expected that they will give much 
more effective supervision of the rural 
schools than did the school comuis- 
sioners, as they are required to meet cer- 


tain educational qualifications, must give | 


all their time to the work, and have 
fewer schools in their territory. Of the 
district superintendents already cliosen, 
forty-two are college graduates, twenty 
are graduates of the State Normal College, 
ninety-two of the state normal schools, 
thirty-five hold life state certificates and 


| twenty-eight hold the teacher's perma- 


neut certificate. 

The need of providing adequate play- 
ground facilities in connection with the 
schools is strongly urged. ‘‘ There should 
be connected with each 
the State,’’ says the report, ‘‘a 
ground of sufficient size to afford all the 
pupils of the school ample space for par- 
ticipating in all the sports and outdoor 





An Advance in Price on June ist 


According to announcement 


on page one, the subscription 


Price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be advanced to $1.25, June 1st. 
Be sure and see that your subscription is renewed at the present 


rate before that time. 


There was | 


dis- | 


schoolhouse in | 
play- | 


development of children. 
comprehensive history of the new State 


pletion. The Commissioner reviews the 
from the time of the inception of the 
idea in Ig05 until the present. 
building was directly the outgrowth of 
the unification in 1904 of the two great 
education authorities of the State, and 
will stand as an impressive monument 
to the concern of the State in the intel- 
lectual welfare of its people. The bill 
authorizing the erection of this building 
became a law Juner, 1906. It authorized 


of the cost of site. The architectural de- 
sign was:chosen early in 1907 and work 
upon the building was started late in 


June 1go08. 
every detail, having accommodations for 
all the divisions of the Education Depart- 


the State Museum. It is expected that 
the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy early this spring, and that appro- 


this fall. 


Agriculture Should Be Taught 
As Agriculture 
By G. F. Warren 


Professor of Farm Management, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





| Since agriculture is based on all the 
sciences, some persons have argued that 
| it can best be taught by having the prin- 


recreations best adapted to the physical 

The special theme of the report is a 
Education Building, now nearing com- 
story of the erection of this building 


The 





an appropriation of $3,500,000 exclusive | 


The building is complete in | 


ment, including the State Library and | 


priate dedicatory exercises will be held | 


| ciples presented in the separate sciences | 


rather than by having a new subject. 
This argument may sound logical, but it 
is utterly impracticable. 
of science are not written by persons who 
know much about agriculture. 
as they go beyond a few very general 
illustrations they are more likely to em- 
phasize some popular fallacy than to give 
real scientific principles. Agriculture is 
a new and rapidly growing science. To 
keep all the textbooks up to date would 
be an impossible task. It will be diffi- 
|}cult enough to keep the textbooks on 


Our textbooks | 


As soon | 


| agriculture up to date without having to | 


| revise the agriculture in the science 
| books every year. A good textbook of 


| chemistry is good the world over. It 

ought to include illustrations from agri- 
| culture as well as from all other fields of 
| human experience to make it good chem- 


istry, but such illustrations must be very | 


general. Agriculture is more local in its 
pedagogy. The cotton plant and the 
apple may illustrate a certain point 


equally well, but in teaching agriculture 
we will want to use the illustration that 
fits the region. 

Perhaps no error is more prevalent than 
the idea that agriculture is nothing but 
the application of other sciences, Even 
some agricultural colleges still fail to 
grasp the idea that agriculture is itself 
a science. Probably half of the best 
teaching of agriculture is not the appli- 
cation of any science except the science 
of agriculture. The laying of a tile drain 
is not physics. 
not zoology. ‘The grading and packing 
of apples is not botany. Any school 
course that pretends to prepare for farmi- 
ing must teach the usual sciences and 
ought to include in these as many agri- 


try to give agricultural training without 
agriculture as a separate subject is like 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out.—Adstract 
| of a paper read before the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion clssoctiation at St. Louis. 


'Robert Browning’s Centennary 


May 7 
this 
| poems will have much attention in the 
schools during coming months. 


| Because of event, Browning's 


the 


Browning,’’ edited, with 
sketch, notes and suggestions for study 
by Laura Dunbar Hagarty, will be found 
a desirable volume. 
Instructor Literature Series, Price 
The poems selected are those considered 
most desirable for school use. 


biographical 





i **Selections from the Poems of Robert | 


It is No. 255 of Tie 
Ioc, | 


The training of a colt is | 


cultural illustrations as possible, but to | 
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There is Real Beauty 
in Spring’s New Styles 


To be stylish is to be beautiful, this 
Spring, because Spriug’s new styles 
are truly beautiful. 

And who would not wish to be at 
once both beautiful and stylish ? 

The possibilities of stylishness and 








personal attractiveness have been 
summed up complete in the new 
“NATIONAL” Stylc Book. Every 


hew fashion in every kind of apparel 
is beautifully pictured for you. 

So to know what is new and desira- 
ble, to learn what among Spring’s new 
fashions is most suitable and becoming 
for you—you need only to secure the 
free copy of the “NATIONAL” Style 
Book we are holding for you. 








>. 


We Are Holding One 
‘NATIONAL’ Style Book 
For YOU, 


Above we picture one of a thousand new 
styles your “NATIONAL” Style Book shows. 
But from cover to cover it is filled with beauty 
—filled with the new fashionsin every kind 
of apparel. It shows— 


I pew a ddss ccesowenee Yic. to $6.98 
Bcc cvcccccccvcsccsce $1.49 “ $9.98 
Lingerie Dresses.......... 2.98 “ 15.98 
BE INE Ss gv ocecaies 1,98 “ 17.98 
Ready-Made Suits........ 10.98 “ 17.98 
DN eebnabascdaeaxiacds . £2 7° RS 
Misses Dresses and Suits.. 2.98 “ 15,98 


and everything for Misses, Women and Children 


Tailored Suits $12.50 to $30 


Made-to-Measure 


Samples of materials used for “NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but 
only when asked for; and they are well 
worth asking for. So when you write for 
your free Style Book today, be sure to ask 
for samples, 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all 
our goods to any part of the world. Every 
“NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you 
may return any garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
234 West 24th Street New York City 
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(OVERNMENT 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


EVERY STATE 


POSITIONS 
45,837 





APPOINTMENTS | 
| 


re mac to Cis 
es during the 


il Service 
past year. 





Excellent chances for appointment. this | 
year ‘o influence of at kind re- | 
ired Only a common school | 
‘ ion is necessary. These are | 
eX it positions for young people. 
For \ swe hays made a spec- 
inlty of t ling pe op! e by mail for | 
t t minal ons, aud so success- | 
{ ‘ webeent { thousands whom 
ve lia iustructed are now in the 
Go ment Sei at salaries from 
$Syoto $ per year, | 
Our Civil Service announcements | 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their | 


positions to our courses of training. Do | 
not attempt any Gove oy cute ex- | 
amination without seeing our Civil } 
Service aunouncement poubetatane | 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold. | 
ing the examinations 
used by the 


and questions | 
re ntly Civil Service 
) iission. a 
We also have the following depart- | 
ments which give excellent courses: | 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. | 


Ray, ¢ 


x-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A, | 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be | 


sent lree. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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" Use the Sheldon Method | 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. 


Sheidon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 
your affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
don Appliance to suit your special condition and let you decid 
after 30 eg Renee Ay = _ satisfied. We make this Saale 
offer simply ause th 000 cases we have treated absolut 
prove the wonderful be wert the Sheldon Method brings to a | 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 


even in the most serious cases. [t is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool, The 


e afflicted one in your family, tofind out more about it, 
for our book free at once, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 





297, 16th St. Jamestown, N.Y. 


No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 


ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 


getee is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 





























IN VITPTrE 
NIAN AND WOMAN 


EVERY THIN 

This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. 
invite you to try a new tre atment called 
“Sargol” that he lps digest the food 
you eat that puts good, solid flesh on 
people that are thin and under weight, 

How can *Sargol’’ do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent. It increases cel] 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made -puts red corpuscles in 
the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthens the nerves and 
puts the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its 
full amount of nourishment to the blood 
instead of passing through the system 
undigested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in 


anything they wore because of their thin- | 


ness, men under weight or lacking in| 
nerve force or energy have been made to 
enjoy the pleasures of lite—been fitted to 
fight life’s battles, as never for years, 
through the use of ‘Sargol.’ 

If you want a beautiful and well 
rounded figure of which you can be justly 
proud—a “body full of throbbing life 
and energy, write the Sargol Com any, 
240-R Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N N. Y. 
today, for 50c. box ‘*Sargol”’ absolutely 
free, and use with every meal. 


We | here you are. 





| days’ 


| took only two boxes of Sargol, 
now | weigh 140 and feel betterthan [ have 





But you say you want proof! Well. 
Here is the state’ >t of 
those who have tried—been conv ced— 
and wiil swear to the virtues of this 
preparation, 
REV. GEORGE W. 

‘Thave made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment 
and must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. 1 have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and what is 
better, I have gained the days of my boyhood, It has been 
the turning point in my life. 

MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes : 

“T have gained immensely since i took Sargol, for I only 
weighed about 106 pounds when | began using it and now I 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds, 1 
feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now | 
carry rosy cheeks, which issomething I could neversay before,” 

CLAY JOHNSON says: 

"Please send me another ten-day treatment. T am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. Iam 
getting back to my proper. weight again. When IL began to 
take Sargol I only weighed 138 pounds, and now, four weeks 
later, 1 am weighing 168 pounds and feeling fine.’ 

F. GAGNON writes: 

“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. f 
am a man 67 years of age and was all run down to the very 
bottom. | had to quit work, as L was so weak. Now, thanks to 
Sargol, L look like a new man. 1 gained 22 poundswith 23 
treatment. cannot tell you how happy J feel.”’ 

MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 
“Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. IT 
y weight was 120 pounds and 
for five years. | 
am now as fleshy as 1 want to be, and shall certainly recom- 
mend Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.” 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking whether 
all this can be true. Stop it! ‘‘Sargol”’ 
does make thin people add flesh, but we 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Write us today, and we will send you 
absolutely free a 50c. package for trial. 


DAVIS says: 


Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 





packing, ete. 


The Sargol Company, 240-R, Herald Bldg., 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 
This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50c package of Sargol, the concentrated 
Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage, 
Read our advertisement printed above, and then put 10¢ in stamps in letter 
today, with coupon, and the full 50e package will be sent to you by return of post. Address: 


address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Write your name and 
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Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” and pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 

cash remuneration forit. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represe nted, Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words— the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,’ 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical te ature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary workin History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. 1 


Club Motto for April 


‘*Keep your smile pinned on! . 
Keep your smile pinned on! 

It may give another cheer; 

It may soothe another’s fear; 

It may help another fight 

If your smile’s on tight.” 


Club Poem for April 


‘Tis weary watching, wave by wave, 
And yet the tide moves onward ; 

We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
That pave a patliway sunward. 

We are driven‘back, for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow; 

And where the Vanguard camps today, 
The Rear shall rest tomorrow. 


Through all the long, dark night of years, 
The people’s cry ascendeth ; 

And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek sufferance endeth. 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow; 

The powers of hell are strong today, 
Our Kingdom comes tomorrow. 


Tho hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten ; 
For Lo! our day bursts up the skies, 
Lean out your souls and listen. 
The earth is rolling freedom's way, 
And ripening with her sorrow , 
Take heart! who bears the cross today 
Shall wear the crown tomorrow. 
—Selected. 
Instructive Ornaments for the Schoolroom 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

A rather pretty demonstration of plant life may be used in the 
schoolroom by taking a pint glass jar and filling it almost full of 
water, Jake a thin laver of cotton and cut it to fit, and place in- 
side the jar on top of the water. Sprinkle six or eight grains of 
wheat on the cotton and then place another thin layer of cotton on 
top of the seed. In a few days the pretty white roots will pene- 
trate the lower layer and the green shoots will, force through the 
upper layer of cotton, Rice, oats, parsley etc., may be used in 
other jars and the children will be much interested in their progress, 
and besides, these will be a pretty ornament. Another glass jar 
may be almost filled with water and a sweet potato be placed half 
in the water and half above the top of the jar; a roll of cotton may 
he used to keep the jar from bruising the tuber. Within a few 
days the roots will stari, and within a week the green leaves will 
begin to show. The vine may be fastened with staples to the wall 
and it will often grow 20 feet long. In each of the above, the 
water must be replenished when necessary.—A. A. A., Texas. 


Interesting Weather Calendars 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 

We have just finished our weather calendars for the year, and 
they make quite an interesting little exhibition, Each is made on 
a piece of cardboard twelve by fourteen inches. We used yellow, 
buff, and brown for the autumn months, red for December, white 
for January, gray, with a flag for February, and green for the 
spring months. A broad strip at the top is left for the name of the 
month and its appropriate decoration—golden rod for September, 
autumn leaves for October, a turkey for November, a star for De- 
cember, etc. The remainder of the space is ruled off into squares 
corresponding with the number of school days in each month. 
A yellow parquetry disk marks each fair day, a closed umbrella 
indicates cloudy weather, an open umbrella, (black) records rain, 
snow is marked with a white umbrella. Birthdays are marked 
with a star. Other special days are iarked in some way, though 
often they are holidays. A small turkey is the emblem for Thanks- 


WE WANT AN AGENT 


at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School, to 
take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY 
PLANS. Liberal cash commissions paid. Write 
today for terms and state at what meeting or meet- 
ings you can work, stating when and where they 
are to be held, if possible. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. YY. 
in The Instructor 


The F ive Cent Books Literature Series 


furnish the very finest sort of Supplementary Reading for all of 
the grades. These books are being adopted and used in thousands 
of schools with great acceptance. Have you tried them yet? 
Over 170 titles, classified and graded. See full list on another page. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








giving Day, a Madonna for Christmas, Lincoln’s and Washington's 
birthdays have their appropriate pictures, There is a Cupid for 
Valentine’s Day, and a wee chicken for Easter. 

We make our calendar at tle close of the afternoon session each 
day. A ‘‘committee,’’ (one row, a different row each day,) de- 
cides what the weather has been for tlie day, and chooses the ap- 
propriate sign. The ‘‘chairman’’ of the committee does the actual 
work; he gets the calendar, pastes upon it the sign, and returns 
the calendar to its place. A different chairman is chosen each 
time a row has its turn, so in time every child in the room has a 
chance to make the weather calendar. At the end of the year we 
have an exhibition of our completed calendars. Then they are 
given as rewards to deserving pupils. Good attendance for the 
year, high class standing, tidiness of desk and personal appear- 
ance, all these things count. The calendars are highly prized as 
souvenirs and the children work hard to be on the eligible list. — 
M. EK. J., New Jersey. 

Their Clock 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In the little village school where I first taught, there was no 
clock in my room, but in spite of that fact, (or perhaps because 
of it,) my little first grade children all learned to tell time ac- 
curately atid with little trouble. I hung an ‘‘educational clock’’ 
(such as Milton Bradley supplies,) upon the board near my _plat- 
form. My watch lay open upon my desk. At the opening of 
school the hands of the clock pointed to nine o’clock. At the 
end of each period I announced the time and changed the hands of 
the clock. A bright-eyed boy in one of the front seats watched 
me closely during the first week, and then one day offered to 
‘‘make the time’’ for me. I allowed him to try but doubted his 
success. To my great surprise and delight, he made very few mis- 
takes. On the next day I had several volunteers, and never after 
that did I ‘‘make the time’’ myself. One day I broke my watch 
by accident, but my capable assistants managed the clock just as 
well by listening to the bells which rang in the corridor at the 
end of each period. Before Christmas every child in the room 
could tell time pretty well. But that is not the end of the clock 
story. After school one snowy day in January, ten of the boys, a 
snow-beplastered, rosy-cheeked committee, filed into my room, In 
each chubby fist was a shining dime. Without a word they placed 
the money upon my desk. Then the spokesman found his voice. 

‘*Please, Miss E., would that be enough money to buy a clock 
for this room?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘I'm afraid it wouldn’t,’’ I said. 

‘*Then we’ll have to shovel some more,’’ he 
boys!’ and off they marched. 

Before dark that day the pile of dimes was so high that I had to 
get a box to hold them all. 


said. ‘‘Come on, 


| 








The girls found out the secret by the next day, and, not to be | 


sé ci) 


outdone by the boys, brought their pennies for the ‘‘clock box, 
and before the month had passed we were the proud possessors of a 
fine new clock.—M. HK. J., New Jersey. 


Base Ball Record 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


Name of First Captain Name of Second Captain 





Fouls Home Runs | Scores | Fouls 


= 


I am sending you a liitle device which I have found very helpful 
to mein my work. I have a boy in my grade whose whole heart 
is in base-ball, so I thought perhaps I might awaken an interest in 
something higher through this love of ball. I cut off one square | 
of my blackboard, arranged a diagram similar to the one illustrated. 

I then told the children my plan, which was to divide my pupils 
into two base-ball teams. I allowed them, the first month, to elect 
the two captains and the captains ci:ose their respective teams. 
Whenever a perfect lesson was recited the boy or girl took position 
on first base. The second perfect lesson put him on second base, | 
the third on third base, the fourth brought him home, and made a 
score for his team. If the four perfect lessons were consecutive, 
he had made a home run, but if he stopped on any one base by 
bringing in an imperfect lesson, after taking position on that dase, 
it was only a score, not a home run. Whenever a pupil had a de- 
merit for any cause, he was said to have one error against him, and 
four errors gave one foul for his team. 

I find my class work, my school-room deportment and my attend- 
ance much improved by this little device. At the end of the first 
month’s trial of it, a committee from one of the other rooms asked 


On June First 1912 


The price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be made $1.25 per year, as 
per announcement on Page One. Up to that time subscriptions | 
for one or more years will be received at the present rate, together 
with all the combinations with our other publications. Renew 
your subscription before that date, and take advantage of the 
present rate, or if not now a subscriber, become one now. 


New and Handsome Style 


ment on page 53. These are splendid gifts for Close of School or 
for any special occasion. Highly appreciated by the pupils, not 
alone because of their beanty, but because they contain their 
names, Photograph of teacher included when desired, F. A. 
Own, PuBLIsHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Home Runs} Scores 






































of Schooi Souvenirs, 
shown in an advertise- 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 











scribed to suit each individual’s needs. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


- appeal to common sense. 
Be Well—nothing short of well. 


very presence, 
Be Attractive—well groomed. 


upright in body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 


a wives and daughters are my pupils. 
have 

Redeced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 Ibs, 
out an 


regulate the assimilation of food, 


better. 


dear friend—at least you wil 
and figure through natural means. 





You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intellectual 
women of America, ‘They have regained health and good 
tigures and learned how to keep well. Each has given me 
a few minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, pre- 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific and 


Radiate Health—so that every one with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 


_ Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You 
wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, graceful and well poised— 


I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
judge what IF can do for you by what I havo dono for others. 
think I do not exaggerate when I say I have correctod more 
Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more \vomen during 
the past nine years than any physician—the best physicians are my 


I have rounded 


_ Increased the weight of as many more—all this by strength- 
ening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so as to 














Won’t you join us?—we will make you and the world \| The Simplest Gown looks well ona Figure 


of Correct Proportion if Carried Well, 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, and giving other 
information of vital interest to women, Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
{f you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a 

help me by your interest in this great movement of health 


Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure af woman. 





SHORTHAND =: 


» IN 3O DAYS 


¢ 6 absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in sparetimein yourown 

home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sare. Noruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in Other systems. No long lists of word signs to con-f 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. wyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual dally pense as with other systems. 
Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. 
Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc, 

I SORKESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

.98:3Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 11. 


— So <— 


as with old systems. 
learn--easy to Writew easy, to read. 
i 











HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


CLARK AND MADISON STREETS, 
FRANK S, MURPHY, Manager. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 











4 RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 

Rooms, one person 

with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 





Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persoris 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 














Save Money on 
Your Magazines 


by including them with your order for 
Normal Instructor or Primary Plans at 
the low combination rates offered below : 


Woman's Home Comp’n 22, ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor $1.0 « year) Only $2.00 


The American Magazine ,*\°. | Both one year 
Normal Instructor $1.00 « year { Only $2.00 


Pearson's Magazine ,*\°”. ) Both one year 


Normal Instructor s1.00 » year } Only $2.00 
Efude s1.50 « year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.00 « year Only $2.00 
Current Literature Mag, ,°°°. ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s:.0 « year § Only $3.00 


Review of Reviews #2. « year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor si. « year | Only $3.00 


Cosmopolitan 1.50 a year ) Both one year 
Normal Instructor s1.0 « year Only $1.95 


Primary Plans may be substituted for 
Normal Instructor in any of the above com- 
bination offers at the same price. 

Send us your order to-day and it will 
receive our immediate attention. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


A Series of Geographical Readers Based 
on Child Life 




















By Etta Blaisdell McDonald 





BETTY IN CANADA 





and Julia Dalrymple. 





Illustrated with coior- 
full- 
Mail- 


a wife - ‘ / 
Aes sated : i 
/ 
4 





ed plates and 





page pictures. 






ing price of cach vol- 
The 





ume 45 cents, 








books are suited to 
use in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh anda 





eighth school years. 





LITTLE PEOPLE The following vol- 


EVERYWHERE 





umes are ready: 

HASSAN IN EGYPT 

UME SAM IN JAPAN 

FRITZ IN GERMANY 

RAFAEL IN ITALY 

GERDA IN vires’ a RUSSIA 
Ithers in Prepara 


Tw: WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30,35 and 40 cents, 
A primary series which is well graded and awakens the 

keenest child-interest. Jt has the largest amount of mater: 

ial and is used asa basal series, or as an ‘‘expression series 

to accompany any phonetic method, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. oie sro Watnah avers Chiengo, 


MARTHA IN HOLLAND 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 




































‘‘Dictionary of Thoughts’’ 
We havea Dictionary of Words, why 
not have a Dictionary of Thoughts ? 


A Work that isto thoughts what 
a Dictio rv is to words, This 
hook co! tains over 17,000 of the 
best theughts of 1,175 of the 
vorid’s greatest Authors and 
Thinkers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, on 968 dillerent subjects. If 


















































vou want a thought on any sub- 
ect you look for it Just as you 
do fora word in the Dictionary. 
It also contains an Author's 


Reference Ludex, by which the 
thoughts of any particular Au- 
thor are quickly found The 
rreatest aid to students, teach- 
ers, Speakers, and parents hav- 
ing Children in school, 

We want a few more 
Agents among Teachers. 
Teachers have made big money, 
KF. B. Dickerson, Publisher. Over 70,000 already sold by teach- 
evs and students during their 
summer vacation, Our terms 
are very generous \ 
high-class proposition. Sample pages sent free ou request 


F. B. DICKERSON COMPANY, 
Box 7, 54 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





8 Years Postmaster, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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EXCELLENT SALARIES. 5." 


our $10 Sho thand 
vacation With us. 


EVA M. WOLP, OSWEGO, N.Y. 


STUDY LAW stcinnow BY MAiL 


Two years for degree and admission to all courts, Credits 
given for Home Study with us. Last chance to save a year 
Can earn while learning, Address Secretary N, 36 Penn St., 
Indianapolis College of Law, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleyes 

ademie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
ormal “aay Civil Serviee Departments, 
ole ge, Teachers’ and Civil 


ey se by mail, 
1 ition awaits 
sloaloes Chafiee’s, 


















erga ‘free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 205, Springfield, Mavs, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist, My practic 
system of personal individual lessons *y 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of P. re side nt Taft with 6c 
in stamps and I will send ye lessor a also colle 


tion of drawings showing po matblitie ef 
The Landon School °","'3{s74321%¢ 


1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


CLOSING DAY GIFTS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 
# &e nd (1 5)cents in stamps 
for 2)samples or (50) cents 
for (7) sam ples— (3) large 
and (4)smallof our Heavy 
Satin Ribbon Book Marks 
(Size 2x9 and 14,x9 in- 
eches)including our new 
catalog and copies of our 
various new poems 
ey Pupil,’"*‘The Part- 
* Etc. You 
wit be de lighted with the 
sentiments expressed in 
When(12)are ordered of ei‘her or both sizes the 
(8) beau- 





Prof. Genung 
English 
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these poems. 
price will be 10c each for large size and 5)gc for small. 


iful shades of ribbon, 
Brown & Brown, Dept. F. F. Dansville, N. Y- 
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and I know of three teachers who are now 


to use it in their room, 
using it very successfully. 
The captains for every month after the first are the two who have 
made the greatest number of scores. — ANNIE WATKINS, Pascagoula, 
Miss. 
[What an interesting device! I; 
waut to try it.—PRESIDENT. | 


un sure all the IL. O. A’s will 


Special Day Program 


Dear Help-One-Auothers :— 

I would like to tell you something about the most interesting 
‘Special Day Program’’ I have ever listened to. Last fall we or- 
ganized a ‘‘ Band of Mercy’’ in our school. We elected a_presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer and chose every fourth Friday as 
meeting day. It happened that Lincoln’s birthday fell on the 
Friday the society was to meet. We ‘‘killed two birds with one 
stone’? by having a Lincoln Program under the auspices of the 
sand of Mercy Society. 

During the previous week I carefully taught the story of Lin- 
coln’s lite, (especially his boyhood.) His kindness to animals 
was commented upon and iis experience with a pig was not for- 
gotten. The meaning of centennial was explained and in every 
way possible I tried to stir up enthusiasm among the pupils. I 
then turned the whole program over to the society and what a 
meeting we did have! Everything was a complete surprise to me 
as I had nothing to do with it at all until the President called on 
imme for remarks. 

There were patriotic songs, plantation melodies, poems and stories 
telling of Lincoln’s kindness to his fellow men and to the dumb 
creatures that serve mankind. In every way possible the Band of | 
Mercy showed its purpose without forgetting its primary object— 
ihe birthday celebration of the great Lincoln. Several of the sixth 
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Esterbrook; 


RY Was ( 4) 


250 


om i us 
ra YVies 
p) vt» 


The name 
**Esterbrook’’ 
stands for all that 


is best in pens. 

The standard of 
the world. 

All styles—fine, 
medium and broad 
points. 

Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg Co. 
95 John St., New York 
Works; Camden, N. J. 








grade pupils had arranged quite a clever dialogue from ‘‘ Farmer 
grown and His Birds.’' You may be sure there were some eager 
listeners when teacher told of the proposed ‘‘ Lincoln Way’’ as a 


And at the close when I asked ‘But children, why do 
they propose to have drinking fountains every two miles 
not one hesiiated in answering ‘‘for thirsty horses, 


memorial, 
you think 
on this waye’’ 


teacher, Lincoln always loved dumb animals.’’—J. Y. S., Per- 
kius, Ia. 
[This was too late for Lincoln month, but is given now, because 


the plan of a program yvotten up by the children themselves is one 


which others may like to trv.—PRESIDENT. | 






if YOU Would Be 






the BASIS 
of All 


KNOWLEDGE 


You are no eon intellectually. Sen your 
memory. Send today for my free book ‘‘How 
Remember’’—F aces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Confid dence, Conversation, Public 
Sent absolutely free—Address 


Concentration, Self- 





Speaking. Increases inco’ 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 7911 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 





The Use of Pictures 


Dear Help-One-Anotiiers :-— 

I have tound that while most children love pictures, they do not 
know a good picture fr ym - bad one. I am writing of a plan 
which I have used in the Third Grade and have found very effeci- 
ive for instilling in the irs an appreciation of good pictures. 

We have a collection of about fifty pictures of the world’s great- 
est masterpieces, mounted on cardboard. At the beginning of each 
week, we place four or five pictures in the front of the room, At 
that time we discuss the pictures, the artist and the kind of pictures 
he Jiked to paint. The pictures are arranged in packages, with 

ight or ten in a package. Pupils who finish their seat work | 
quickly, may look at the pictures. It is remarkable how soon they | 
will learn the names of the pictures and of the artists. After they 
have learned to recognize the description of a large number of 
the pictures we play a game with them, at odd moments, and we 
also use them in our language k A pupil plays she is the 
teacher and describes a picture to the class. Then she calls upon 
soine one to tell the name of the picture and of the artist. If the 
child called upon gives the correct answer she may find the picture 
and place it before the class and thei it is her turn to describe a 
picture.—JESSIE MARSHALL, Kentucky. 


An Aid to Good Order | 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :— 

Teachers, do you know that the mgs 84 of the session is affected, 
to a large extent, by the manner in which the pupils enter the 
room after the ringing of the meant Ty noon or recess bell? Allow 
them to come in helter-skelter, talking, laughing, jostling from 
the playground until they have reached the places they are wont 
to occupy, and some teacher, other than I, may enjoy the work 
of that particular session which will, in a measure, reflect the 
attitude of their entrance. ‘ 

I (as one of many years’ experience) say, when the bell strikes 
signal that intermission is over, let the pupils be trained to 
enter in an orderly way, that is, have them form in lines in the 
entry, hall, stairway or whatever place the situation can best afford, 
and let their entrance to their workroom be silent, (even the whis- 
pering having ceased when they formed in line) and in perfect step: 
ot course with music, if. one is so fortunate as to have music 
If not, they can keep step very well, without, by the teacher 
beating time for them in any way she chooses. In a school where 

at your County Institute 


Why Pay Your Expenses out of your salary when 


you can earn more than enough to pay them by taking 
orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 
from the teachers in attendance. A representative wanted for 
every Teacher’s Institute and Summer School, Liberal Cash 
Commissions paid. Write for terms today stating at what meet- 
ing or meetings you wish to work aud when and where they are 
to be held (if dates and places of meeting have been announced). 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
with some fresh new 


Stir Up Your Classes The Classics and Supplementary 


Readers of The Insfructor Literature Series afford the best means 
for doing this. See the full list elsewhere in this issue. 


ssons, 


as a 








books, 


oe 








GLOBES 


For Teachers and Schools 





This Globe is one of the latest and most up- 
to-date globes on the market, is over three feet 
in circumference and is mounted on a stand 
of oak, weathered finish, instead of the old 
style heavy iron base. Lithographed in ten 
permanent oil colors. 

We offer this at the following low Combin- 










ation Prices: ~ 
NEW PEERL OBE AND 
Normal Instructor 1 vee. eatscvarctires ou -$2.75 
Primary Plans oo - 2.75 
Pathfinder ~ 2.75 
Every Day Plans. set Ve ernie oa Bet 
Year’s Entertainments, set BD FAG occversecscsiveveoes. Bee e 
Seeley’s Question Book, cloth 2.75 


Globes are securely packed and are shipped by ex- 
press, transportation charges payable by recipient. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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this isa regular feature of the school curriculum, the earnest work 
of the pupils is sure to follow. After the orderly entrance, anotlier 
assured incentive or stimulus to best work on the part of the pupil, 
is to have the first point on the program one in which every pupil 
will liave an interest—prayer, song, memory gem, quotation from 
some favorite author, a story from pupil or teacher; something 
which will require uniformity of concentration fora few moments 
before the regular school work of the day begins. In conclusion, I 
wish to say, let me see a school entering or leaving the room at 
opening or dismissal time, and I will tell you the kind of order 
and -kind of work done in that particular school.—A VERMON’T 
TEACHER. 
Good Manners Club 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- 

As I have derived so much benefit from the letters written by 


other teachers I will tell you about our school club. We organized 
it about two years avo and called it the ‘‘Zelphine Good Manners 


Club;’’ its purpose being to promote good manners among the 
children. Beside the pupils and myself, the parents and soine 


friends have joined, I sent to Bastian Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
for some club pins and gave them, which pleased them very much. 
It meets every other Friday afternoon at two o’clock in our school- 
room. The dues are two cetits to join, and one cent a month after. 
We choose new officers every eight weeks and have retreshments 
then. For -officers we have President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Refreshizient Committee and Application Committee ; 
and it teaches them the duties of sucii officers. 

A Good Manners Talk is given at each meeting by one of the 
club, which we all try to follow. We also have a question con- 
cerning the Bible to find the answer to, by the next meeting. The 
club had a Valentine entertainment last February and charged five 
cents admission, to add a little to our Treasury. We expect to 
use our money this term to have some large school pictures taken, 
or for a large picture for our school room.—‘‘ KATy-DID. 


History Questions 


Dear-Iel]p-One-Anothers :— 
Your eighth grade history class may enjoy looking up the follow- 
ing questions— 
1. What American statesinan did Lowell have in mind when he 
wrote :— 
**Soldier and statesinan, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing; a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born.’’ 
2. From what did the present ‘‘ Bowery’’ of New York City re- 
ceive it name? 
3. Who was the first Adimiral of the American navy? 
4. What Colonial governor was called, ‘‘Old Silver Leg?”’ 
5. Who was the Father of American Colonization ? 
6. Explain the reference, ‘‘ Quaker Guns.”’ 
7. What cabinet was called the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet?”’ 
8. What is meant by the ‘‘ Balance of Power 1n America? 
g. Quote the first telegram. 
10. Explain the reference, ‘‘ Black Friday in Wall Street.’ 
ANSWERS 


” 


’ 


1. George Washington, 

2. From Peter Stuyvesant’s farm called the Bouwery. 

3. David G. Farragut. 

1. Peter Stuyvesant because his lost liinb had been replaccd by 
a wooden stump, ornamented with bands of silver. 

5. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

6. Halleck advanced on Corinth but found only ‘‘a few Quaker 
guns, logs of about the diameter of ordinary cannon, mounted on 
wagon wheels and pointed in the most threatening manner,’’ 

7- Andrew Jackson's. 

8. The English colouies were more populous and wealthy, there- 
fore the French must have more land to keep the balance. 

g. ‘* What hath God wrought?’ 

10, Friday Sept. 24, when the price of gold mounted from 155 to 
164. 

\nswers should be more fully given by 
Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


Report to a New School P 


pupils. —OnsukvER, 


Deaur-Help-One-Anothers :— 

In rural districts, each Spring many pupils move to other school 
districts. Often the renter will move to a different farm every 
year. One Spring many new pupils entered my sc!:oo! from various 
States, counties and townships. My primary geography class re- 
joic-d in seven entirely different geographies, for example. In 
this state of affairs a report giving ‘‘paye studied to’’ has no value 
at all. I procured a dainty box of children’s stationary and wrote 
out a clear statement of the work the pupil had already taken and 





Souvenirs for Close of School vor. panos 
sent your pupils some 
souvenir or remembrance at close of term. A large majority of teacli- 
ersdo this, and itis a very pleasant feature of school life. We have 
made a specialty of furnishing Souvenirs for this purpose for six- 
teen years past, and have supplied them to hundreds of thousands 
of schools. MWe have a large variety of styles, and the designs are 
the handsomest and workmanship the best. On all of them we 
print the names of the teacher and all the pupils, and it is this 
feature which has made our stvles so popular. We also put phio- 
tographs of teacher or school when desired. See full description 
on another page. F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 





W c your subscription to NORMAI, 
hen Renewing InstRocTOR ase eer Every Day 
Plans, The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book 
at special rate of $1.60. Q Any Two of these and Normar IN- 
STRUCTOR one year $2.20, the THREE $2.60. 
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YOU CAN STUDY WHILE YOU TEACH 


and be a better teacher all the time you are studying. Furthermore you can absolutely master, during your spare 
time, those branches which have always given you trouble, so you need never again give them serious attention, 
Every teacher except under most unusual circumstances not present in more than one case ina thousand, can find 
it possible to setaside a little portion of each day for study under competent direction, You surely are not the one 
ina thousand who canuot! You can always find the time to do the 
things you ought to do, 


HOME STUDY WILL ADVANCE YOU 


To be effective it must be taken under competent direction, in 
charge of teachers trained especially for their duties and possessing Elementary Algebra 

horough eollegiate edueati The Interstate School for fourtee Higher Algebra 

thorough eollegiate education. 1e Interstate School for fourteen Bookkeeping Elementary Economica 

, 3 ints » j . > ati ‘ P , ane Geometry edagogics an lethods 
years has maintained the highest educational standard of any Grammar and Analyala History of Education 
sorrespondence sch in the United States, and its energies have eading ucational Psychology 
est Mence schoo! m fe . F amt and its B vc Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
been directed almost entirely to the interests of teachers. It has an. and Brit. Literature Qeoeraphy ‘ 

2 . sae ‘1 Da al y SNP an hl enera. stor: sical Geogra: 
earned the enviable title of the TEACHER’S CORRESPONDENCE ” Slemmatare havlecltare 
SCHOOL. You nee advance in your professi Only on Botany 
SCH L. Yo l need to advance in your profe sion, y one ZERGEMIC DEPT = Enc BUBISCT a a COURSE 
teacher in six is a Normal graduate; we can give you valuable Arithmetic Teese oer Lac, 

P . ‘tive N raini i r Norm: ' rSeS 8 i Elementary Grammar cond Year Latin 
and effective Normal training in our Normal Courses and in our ey et Practical Rhetoric 
Methods Courses, and help you toa better school and a better salary Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am, Literature 
f j : . Composition Physics 

than you have ever had before, with vastly improved working 
conditoins. Are these not worth working for? Tuition fees may 
be paid in reasonable monthly installments. 

We offer strong Normal reviews, two courses in methods of 
teaching and Academic branches for advanced study. Write today 
for information and state exactly what you need. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COUR: 














Geometry Med. and Modern History 
SPECIAL COURSES United States History. 
Pharmacy COMMER = 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Grain- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 
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| The Family Trip 


between 


New York and New Orleans 
On the palatial 10,600-ton 
Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


is one of its most attractive features 








Suites, Staterooms, Baths, 
Promenade Decks 


offer unusual accommodations for families 
or small parties 


The Trip is Enjoyable 
the Year Round 
ONE ROUND 
$40 WAY $7 TRIP 
With choice of one way rail 
Berth and meals on ship included 
Send for interesting books 


L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
RE OL RRL 


On Approval Freight Paid 











Ber SLOO Bee 


/ IT FITS 
| AANY SPACE 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endcrsed ‘‘The Best’’ by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


Made ‘under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro 
duction issold djrect to the home and office. That is the reason we caa 
offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture 
Book sections have NON- BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 
DOORS aud are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK, Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO, 24 
THE C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO... LITTLE PALLS, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and F iling Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Building, New York City 


We will ship you a 
R L “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days free 
trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not allor more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expens¢ for freight and 
ou will not be out one cent, ¥ , 

Ow FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
— lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 

rade models at unheard of low prices. 

RIDER AGENTS WANTE in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample ror2 “Ranger” Bicycle 
furnished by us. You wili be astonished at the wonder/iu‘y low Prices 

and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at once 
for our special offer. DONOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate 
y at double our prices. Orcers filled the day received. COND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in tr by 

our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

IRES COASTER RAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
| a line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 

fogue beautifully illustrated and CYéi great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It Hic a postal to get everything. 


wae, MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T-28, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Health? Take Turkish Bath At 
- Home--Only 2c 


Exhaustion and many other ills 
means that waste matter has over- 
accumulated in your body, Drugs 
do not drive them out. Exhausted 
men and women have been re- 
markably strengthened, right at 
home, in. a few moments’ time, by 
the use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new 
treatment, If your mind or body is tired, or you have rheumatism, blood, 
stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open your pores, and feel the rapid 
change in your condition, right at home, at cost of 2c a bath The Robinson 
Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically constructed bath cabinetever made, a 
model of ingenuity, Great $2 Book Sent FREE— ‘The Philosophy of 
Health and Beauty” represents lifetimes of thought of well-known scientists 
and is written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. Write in 
time—today. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
ROBINSON MFG, CO., 320Robinson Bidg., Tolede, Ohio 


permanente ‘STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 


Extra 
large Sten 
eil Ontfit 
for all 
home dec- 
orations. 
Consists 
of 20 CUT 
steneils on 
special 
oil board, 
ready to 
5.9 taumb tacks, Also book with 
No drawing 
or tracing necessary. The complete outfit. sent prepaid for special 
price, 75 cents. FRENCH ART STENCIL €O., Dept. Res 138 West 28d St., 
New York City. Send for our free, large, Pann y Work book. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Write for free booklet: tells how and gives the proof 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASS’N. 
Department 106 Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELECTRIC : 


Books, Catalog 3c. 


MAKE 
MONEY 


SELLING 


POST CARDS 


Individuals Schools 
Churches Societies 


can easily and quickly raise funds sell- 
ing our beautiful and popular post cards 
20,000,000 Sold Last Year 

















s,2 Drussc 


ibes best oil color 
full directions, chart of colors, hundreds new designs, 


use, 6 








House Lidting Plants, Telephones, Dynamos, Fans, 
Lamps, Engines, Motors, Meters, Batteries, Belts, Bells, 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio 




















Beautiful Easter Cards 
Easter Bornets— Bunny Cards—Gold 
and Purple Easter Greetings, etc. 


OTHER CARDS 
Birthday— Good Cheer— Sunshine — Latch 
String—Old Oaken Bucket—Gems of Thought 
—Motto Cards and cards for all important oc- 
casions. 
Price 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
FORM A POST CARD CLUB 
To clubs of two or more persons we will 
make special club prices as follows: 
100 to 250 cards, 90e per 100 prepaid. 
250 to 500 cards, 85c per 100 prepaid. 
500 or more, 80 cents per 100 prepaid. 
Agents, Schools, Churches and Societies 
wanted everywhere to sell our cards. Write 
for special prices, stating how you wish to sell 
them. Stenographers, clerks and _ factory 
workers are selling thousands of them. 
Five beautiful sample cards from any of 
above series, sent prepaid for 10 cents 


Address and send all orders to 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 
4144 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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a few thoughtful suggestions on his character, faults and virtues. 
These were given to pupils going to a new school and served also 
as a letter of introduction to the new teacher. Teachers to whom 
I have sent pupils thus have commended the plan warmly, saying 
that it prevented guess-work as to the pupil’s standing and so was 
a justice to him—M. B. Iowa. 


Durable Scrapbooks 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers:— 

Cut some old cloth into squares about 16x20 inches. Sew through 
the middle of shortest length to form books 1ox16 inches. 

Collect pictures that tell stories from magazines and papers, and 
paste in on both sides of leaves. A few short stories are nice also. 
These books will last forever, and stand all sorts of usage—are nice 
for language stories. 

Have a ‘geography book’’ devoted to pictures of all kinds. 
Many pupils will donate post-card views for it. It is a helpful 
addition to the school library, as is also a book of ‘‘Pieces to 
Speak.’’ The pages from Primary Plans fit in so nicely. A nice 
plan is to have pupils bring many old magazines and papers and 
shears on Friday. Write pupils’ names on board and allow them 
to select a subject for clipping: thus—Alice, history pictures ; 
Harold, geography pictures ; Ellen, short stories; etc. Give each 
child a few papers, and when he ‘has clipped all they contain on 
his subject pass them on, Friday afternoon may be used thus, 
while some neat pupils do the pasting.—M. B. Iowa. 








A Little Easter Surprise 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers : — 

To keep the primary pupils of an ungraded school busy, I have 
used the fellowing simple thing with success: Have a number of 
small sticks of uniform size—toothpicks will do—and show the 
pupils how to make rail fences, pens, ete. with them. The girls 
like this pastime quite as well as the boys. 

Have an Oral History Class and teach History by the story 
method. Have a large map before the class and when teaching the 
stories show on the map just where each event occured. Thus, 
when teaching the story of the discovery of America, point with 
your pencil to the places where the Italian cities were iocated, 
the location of the East Indies with which they traded, and when 
telling of the stopping of the trade by the Turks, point out where 
they lived. Later, when telling of Columbus, locate his brthplace, 
ete. After telling the story in a simple connected way for a few 
times, hand the pencil to a pupil and require him to tell the story 
and show the location ‘of the places on the map as you did. Some 
prompting may be necessary at first but the story will soon be 
learned. When a number of stories have been learned, have a little 
oral test and give pencils to the two pupils who can ‘tell the most 
earn 

A pleasant surprise at Easter time can be arranged in the follow- 
ing way: At the close of school on the iast day before Easter, send 
the pupils from the room and ask them to stay outside until called. 
Have some suitable material at hand with which to make nests, and 
in the nests thus made place some candy eggs and chickens which 
have been previously purchased for the purpose. The nests should 
be hidden in various places. Then summon the pupils and allow 
each one to search until he has found a nest, after which he may 
go home. The nests will soon be found and the teacher will feel 
that he has been amply repaid for the trifling expense by the hap- 
piness which the little surprise brings to the pupils.—RosaMonpD 
Austain, Galion, Ohio. 





Homonyms 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
My grammar class had difficulty in mastering the use of lay, lie, 
sit, and set, so I made the following story in wilich they were to 
fill the blanks with different forms of those verbs :— 


by the river, looking up at the sky, 





One day in Spring, as I 











while Mary beside me reading, a little bird came and —— on a 
branch above my head. He looked at me as if to say, ‘‘Why do 
you——there so lazily, while your sister —— up and reads.’’ 
So I got up, picked up my hat, which —— on the grass where I 
it, and said to Mary, ‘‘Let us go for a walk.’’ She —— 
down her book and we out. 





Soon we came to a tree where a robin had just —— the last straw 
in her nest and was near, surveying it. ‘‘She will soon be 
ready to - up house-keeping,’’ said Mary. Near by we saw 
another robin who had up house-keeping, had four eggs, 
and was now on them. Her mate —— on a branch near by, 
singing to her. ‘‘She there as if she enjoys it,’’ said I. 

Just then I spied a cat, under the tree, all ready to spring at the 
birds. ‘‘Dear me! How long has he —— there,’’ said Mary, as 
she chased him away. 

We strolled along until the sun ——, and then went home to— 
the table for supper.—H., Washington. 























Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month. This is the 
plan of The Year’s Entertainments. It does not suggest pro- 
grams merely, but furnishes the songs, recitations and exercises 
necessary to carry them out. Under our plan of sale, you can get 
any one month for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 6oc or the 
entire ten for $1.00. In combination with our other publications 
it can be had at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewliere. 
Arbor Day and Memoriak Day Programs in Aprii and May 


numbers. 

Our New Book Catalogue {3% printed: 
five thousand books suitable for school or individual libraries, 
at wholesale prices, together with an extended series of Enter- 
tainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, Music Books, etc., etc. It 
should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask for it. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co.,’ DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Every man, woman and child should wear 


“NUBO” Shoulder Braces 


For [len, Women and Children, 


built on the same scientific principal 
and serving the same purpose as 
Shoulder Braces being sold at $1 to $3. 
Special price, 3 0 
postpaid,.......... Cc 
Light, perfect fitting ; comfortahble— 
they assist naturein its work. They 
compel, without discomfort, a correct 
carriage and deep breathing which 
fills the lungs with pure, invigorating 
air, They insure pure blood, a healthy 
complexion and vigor that medicine 
can never give. 


Price, 30 cents postpaid. 





Send chest measure 
Size 4—Men and women slender 


‘* 5—_MVien and women stout 
“ 6—Men and women extra stout 


28 W. 15th St., New York. 


Size 1—Children 
2—Youths and misses 
* 3—_Stout youths and misses 


REBORN CO0., Dept. I, 

















_Discouraged About Your 
Complexion ? 


Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples, freckles, black- 
heads or red spots on face or nose, 


Dr. James P. Campbell’s 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 


will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
and spotless complexion. 
Use these absolutely gate and harmless 
wafers for 30 days and then let your mirror 
praise the most wonderful bexutitier of the complexion and figure 
own to the medical profession. Used by beautiful women for 





27 years. per box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 
We guarante: eas freshly packed and full nettle. only when 
boxes have Blue Wrapper, bearing our printed Suarantee. ‘Sold by 


all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 68. 415 Broadway, New York City 


Write for free booklet and tcstimonials today. - 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edgeof the whole truth about 
self and sex and theirrelation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
tectly from ordinary every- 
day sources, 


Sexology 


(Zllustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impar t to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor +Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Secret of Youth 


lies in your looks- Your gray, streaked and 


















faded huir is the greatest tel tale of advanc- 
ingage, If you want to look youthful and 
improve your appearance, write for our book 
telling about*Th 


1¢ Ideal” Comb, the new and 
wonderful invention of Prof. Hoffer, the 
well-known dermatologist of Berlin. This 
comb restores your hair to its natural color 
and youthful appe arance by simply combing 
withit. The process is so simple and results 
so perfect that it is called one of the great- 
est inventions of the Century. Write for 
this Free Book now before you forget about it. 
HD. COMB CO., Dept, L, 118 E. 28th St., N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes wich maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 pase Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 


or here in our own resident 
Professions Taught by Mail oyiicis." °founaea 150. 
Law, Pharmacy, Preparatory Medical and Nursing, Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Begin 
now, save time and money. State course desired. 


National Correspondence Schools, N-28 Penn. St. Indianapolis Ind. 


2c.TO Sc. A WORD TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MSS, revised and sold. Free booklet, “Writing for Profit,” tells how, gives 
proof, NAT’L PRESS ASSOCIATION, Bept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind 


LEARN AT HOME 


“* Brown’s is the largest and MOST SUCCESSFUL system of 
— ‘ate commercial schools in the world.** —CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

d the best positi: he nea 

You can gta postion as soon r= course you 

te today for FREE Home Study Book and full particulars, 


BROWNS HOME STUDY SCHOOL, £00 Brown Bidg., PEORIA, ILL. 

















Mr. Field 
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Dental Hygiene | 
How the Care of the Teeth on the Part of | 
School Children Affects the Home 


There are countless numbers of nomes | 
where parents do not properly understand 
their children. Their actions are attrib- 
uted to bad dispositions, sullen nervous- 
ness and the like, where, as a matter ol 
fact, a careful examination will show 
these are not the cause, but rather a 
product of some very definite physical 
ailment or: deficiency. Good Digestion 
is the rock-bottom foundation of Good 
Health, The prime factor of Good Di- 
gestion is a thorough mastication of the 
food, Our children cannot be healthy | 
unless their teeth are in a sound, clean 
condition to properly execute this func- 
tion for which Nature intended them. 

Dr. Richard Grady of the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis says: ‘‘A tooth 
brush drill is as needful as any gymnastic 
exercise.’? A remarkable opportunity is 
here afforded for the teacher and thie 
parent to drive home the lesson that 
Good Teeth are the foundation of Good 
Health. There is afforded the oppor- 
tunity for the forming of habits while 
young which mean so much to the proper 
development of the child himself. Daily 
care of the teeth is so simple a habit that 
we have no excuse for neglecting it. It 
is the ounce of prevention, which if de- 
layed, prevents a cure. A child’s teeth 
deserve more careful and reguiar exami- 
nation than any other part of the pliysi- 
cal body. 


| under date of March 15, that the Fiftieti 





Next to being a great poet is the power 
of understanding one.—Loung fellow. 
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Every Well _ 
Dressed Woman ©. 
will appreciate this latest novelty VFB D 
"ILYDEGRADE” petticoat of “<I. 2s 
soft clinging material, with the \ gers fae 7 
ROPE EMBROIDERY INSER- 

TION done in white on all the Vi 
following colors; Black, Blue, Green, 

Gray, Tan and Brown, 7 inch plaiting, |! 
Price $1.25.postpaid. Send for our 

folder with description of other petti- 

coats, and our unique “TIE-ON” ‘4, 

31, 0USEK, which requires neither but- | 
tons, hooks nor pins. The wearer dons | 


and dotfs the *TIE-ON” unaided, Do 
you say “It’s too good to be true?” Try 
one and you will See we have solved the 4 
problem. | Requires only 30 secondsto — 
sliponandtie. You need never again 
wear an ill-fitting waist. ALSO, send 
for our Free Catalogue of USEFUL 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
GALT & McCUTCHEON 
1133 Broadway, New York City, N.Y- 


EDDINGS! 100 Invitations $2 50 
or Announcements . 
With 2 sets of envelopes — Fngraved and printed, 
100 Visiting Cards 5dc. Samples on request. 


THE RUBEN PRESS, 547S.Salford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16!" Ostrich 















Just the kind of Ostrich 
Plume you have to pay 
$5.00 for at retail stores. 
Fully 16 inches long, ex- 
tra wide, willowy flues 
and large, heavy, droop- 
ing head. Send $1.00 to- 
day; this opportunity fora 
limited time only, Also a 
large, handsome $7.5Q Plume 
at $2.50. Money back if not 
entirely pleased. 

NEW YORK OSTRICH FEATHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. J, FifthA venueand 23d Street, New York 

































| will be held at Chicago, July 6 to 12, 
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N. E. A. Will Meet at Chicago 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association announces 


Annual Convention of the Association 


Igi2. At the San Francisco meeting last 
vear, it was decided to hold the meeting 
at St. Paul providing satisfactory railroad 
rates were secured, and local accommoda- 
tions found adqeuate. The latter point 
was easily settled favorably, but the rail- 
ways would make no special rates for the 
convention. In choosing a new place 
of meeting the fact that the last two 
meetings had been held, one on the 
Atlantic and the other on the Pacific coast, 
the Committee decided to meet in the 
central West. Of course, hotel and hall 
accommodations are of the best and local 
interest and cooperation is assured in 
large degree. Lake steamship lines pro- 
mise a one and one-half fare round trip 
rate from points on the lakes, but as far 
as special convention railroad rates are 
concerned, none will be granted, but | 
sumer excursion rates from many points | 
will be in effect. The Convention Head- 
quarters will be jointly at the Auditorium 
and Congress Hote]s, and the general ses- 
sions will be held in the Auditorium 
Theatre. Local committees are being 
organized, and in the meantime all corre- 
spondence relating to local matters, hotels 
and the like, should be addressed to Geo. 
M. Spangler, Jr., Chicago Association of 
Commerce, 20 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 





Change at the University Vir- | 


ginia Summer School 


Mr. Charles G. Maphis has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion and Director of the University of 
Virginia Summer School to succeed Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, who was recentiy elected 
President of Peabody College for Teacli- 
ers. Dr. Payne gave serious attention to 
courses of instruction, to methods of 
teaching, and he was particularly careful 
to collect at Charlottesville a faculty of 
experienced and well qualified educators. 
These features all combined to make the 
school one of the very best summer in- 
stitutions in America. During these 
years much of the success of the school’s 
internal work was due to Mr. Maphis 
who, as Registrar, was associate with Dr. 
Payne from the beginning of the Summer 
School. Mr. Maphis received his early 
training in the secondary schools of 
Northern Virginia and was a student at 
the University of Virginia. He is a 
graduate of Peabody College. After serv- 
ing for some years as high school princi- 
pal in Virginia, in 1905 Mr. Maphis was 
appointed a member of the State Board 
of Examiners. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity for great constructive service to 
the school system of Virginia and also 
brougiit him in the closest possible touch 
with every day school problems, both in 
our cities and in the rural sections. He 
served as President of the Board of 
Examiners up to the fall of 1911 at which 
time he took up his duties at the Uni- 
versity. With such training and unusual 
qualifications Mr. Mapiiis becomes head 
of the Summer School at the University 
of Virginia, and there is every reason to 
expect that the schoo] will continue to 
grow and develop in the future and | 
render the best possible service. | 





A bird in the net is worth a lundred 
flying. —Hebrew. | 


























Carry it about, go where you 


change irons. Right heat. 
the time, one hand on the iror 


received. Price low: $4.50. 


Experience not 


~zsells itself. They buy onsight. Every home a pros- 
woman needs it. Price low: all can 


J pect. Eve 


afford it. ow they do 


tion, ageuts selling plan how to get FR EE SAMPLE 
C. BROWN, MFG. CO., 





any room, on porch, or under shade tree, Go right along, one thing after another. 
All kina of cloths ironed better in half the time. No waiting, no stopping to 


tion is neat, durabie and compact; all parts within radius ef iron and handle. No 
tanks nor fitting standing out at sides or ends to hinder and be in the way. No 
wires or hose attached to bother. Right Size, Right Shape,Right,Weight. 
Cheapest fuel—two cents does ordinary family ironing. 
Every iron tested before shipping. Ready for use when 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY. Men or women. 
Quick, easy. sure. All year busi- 


e ; gives $27 to $40 a week profit ; 6 sales a day is fair for 
lac an agent ; some will sell a dozen inoneday. Show 10 
familes, sell8. Notsold in stores. Send no money. Write postal today for descrip- 


83 BROWN BLDG., 


NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 


Makes and contains its own heat. Works while it is heating, heats while it is 
working. Saves miles walking. Saves its cost every month. 
safe, convenient. The ‘*Perfection’’ is stoye, fuel, heat, allin one ; fireis inside. 


Economical, 


please. Don’t stay in hot kitchen; irom any place, 


Easily regulated. Notime wasted. Iron on table all 
1, the other to turn and fold the clothes, The Perfec- 






Sent anywhere, 
necessary. Sells on merit, 


: Sell even 2 or 5 a day 


“Perfection 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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HERE AT LAST IS 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR YOU 


os Pes 












WINSTON’S 
CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 





| 

| 

| A New and Original Work 

INSTON’S CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA is an en- 
tirely original work—not a reprint or revision—prepared 
i] new from A to Z. 

| 

| 


The work is planned to include every material fact on all 
subjects covering the whole range of human knowledge, cutting 
out all non-essentials and giving the reader a lucid and concise 
i] statement that exactly covers the things he wants to know. | No 
tiresome essays that display the writer’s scholarship without en- 
lightening the reader’s understanding. Just 10 volumes—over 
5000 pages—nearly 40,000 articles—crammed full of just the 
things busy men and women and children want to look up— 
expressed in clear, simple language, and made plainer by 2,750 
illustrations, colored plates, and maps. 


It Will Be Kept Up-to-Date for You FREE 


Unlike other reference works, Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 
never grows old or obsolete. ‘The patented ‘‘Cumulative’’ feature is a 
wonderful system by which new pages of material can be inserted in order 
to keep the encyclopedia up-to-dale, without loosening the printed pages— 
without changing the shape or binding of the books—withont bolts, screws, 
claps or sprinys—without any kind of bother! Our permanent editorial 
staff carefully follows and records every development in the world’s activ- 
ity, so that every vear, by our Free Revision Service, we bring your copy 
of the encyclopedia right up-to-date without any cost to you—and all this 
in spite of the fact that fle initial cost is less than that of any other en- 
cyclopedia having any real claim to completeness! ‘ 


An Encyclopedia That People of Moderate 
Means Can Buy 


We have employed the most expert encyclopedic editors to put all the 
needed facts and data in the least possible compass without sacrificing 
clearness or completeness. By this means we have obtained in these ten 
volumes a wealth of information that ordinarily would have run into 
twenty or thirty. The result is that we have saved you the cost of one-half 
to two-thirds of the paper, type-setiing, press work. and binding (mere 
merchandise) that usually you are asked to pay for. 

Great as this economy is, it is not the only one. From our twenty- 
eiglit years’ experience as publishers of standard books of reference, we 
know that such an encyclopedia will be purchased by a thousand peuple to 
every hundred who can afford to buy a massive and more expensive (but 
less useful) work. Therefore, we can divide the cost of editorship into 
thousands instead of hundreds. ‘This ineans a further very substantial 
saving. ’ 

These are the reasons why we can give you all the real, useful infor- 
mation you want in Winston’s ,Cumulative Encyclopedia at so small a 
price. Think of it! Ten brimful comprehensive volumes—with privileges 
in the Free Revision Service-—for only $1.00 on acceptance of the books, 
and the balance in easy monthly payments to meet your own convenience, 


200-Page Book FREE 


The story of Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is told in a 
200-page illustrated book,’ done in colors, which you will enjoy 
reading for its own merit. It explains the comprehensive way 
in which Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia was prepared, 















N. I. 
4-12 
The 
John C. 


and the yreat editorial organization back of it. It coniains Winston Co 
- . . ded 

scores of specimen pages so that you can see for yourself s : 

y ) ‘ 
how remarkably well: the work is done. It explains the Philadelphia, 
new ‘‘Cumulative’’ feature and just how it works. You Penna. 

will fully enjoy knowing about Winston’s Cumulative , 

4 Without obligation | to 


Encyclopedia—the most important work of its kind 
ever published. 

This is an opportunity you can ill-afford to 
miss. Fill in and mail the coupon to-day. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Publishers Philadelphia 


me, you may send me your 
illustrated prospectus in col- 
ors of Winston’s Cumulative En- 
eyedopedia, samples of the bind. 
ing nAd paper, details of the work 
itself and of the Free Revision Ser- 
vice, - 
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Europe 
Seen Right 


And With Comfort 


July 3 to Sept. 3 
63 Days $560.50 


Naples, ROME, Florence, Venice, Milan, Como, 
Lugano, St. Gotthard, Lucerne, Lake Constance, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort (or 
Munich to Nuremberg, and to BERLIN for the 
TEACHER’S CONVENTION) thence to Amsterdam, 
Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, 
Waterloo, PARIS, LONDON, Stratford on Avon, 
Warwick, Liverpool. 


THE RATES cove 
Hotels, Hand Bag 





Transportation, Meals, 
age, Transfers, Side 


lrips, Sight Seeing, Lips, and Fees, except 
to Steamship Stewards, 

THE ITINERARIES include all rides, 
drives, visits to Museums, Galleries, Parks, 


Churches, Public Buildings, etc. 
THE PARTIES are Personally 
and Accompanied by Couriers and Guides 
of intelligence and ability. 


Conducted 


No Crowding. No Rushing. No Waste 
of Time. No Worry. No Dissatisfac- 
tion. NoTrouble. All you do is en- 
joy yourself---The man in charge 
does the worrying. 


Short Trips to Europe for The 
Teacher’s Convention. 
July 6, 49 Days $363.50 


Boston, Liverpool, Chester, Stratford on 
Avon, LONDON, PARIS,Brussels, Waterloo, 
The Hague, Scheveningen, Amsterdam, 
Marken, Volandam, Cologne, The Rhine, 
Frankfort, BERLIN (Aug. oto 14) Bremen, 
New York, 


July 18 39 Days $301.00 
Montreal, Liverpool, LONDON, PARIS, 
Cologne, The Rhine, Frankfort, BERLIN 
(Aug. 9 to 14) Bremen, New York 
Write at Once for Detailed Description. Parties 

will be small. Deposit of $50.00 Required. 
Space being taken rapidly. Do not Delay, 


This is a Trip of Education and Recreation 


FRANK A. GROSS 


302 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y- 
PUBLISHER'S ENDORSEMENT 











Do You Want Money ? 


Do you want to educate your children, supporta fam- 
ily, pay off a mortgage, buy a home, dress better than 
you can now afford? Why not do as thousands of other 
women are doing—make a_good income selling the 
world’s famous Fibre-Silk Hosiery and Underwear in 
your home town, No experience necessary —we show 
you how. Fibre-Silk goors cost less, wear better and 
last longer than any others inthe world, We fill 
orders direct where we have no representative. 
The World’s Star Knitting Mills es- 
tablished in 1895, are the largest ir 
the world manufacturing and selling 
knit goods direct to the consumer, 
Our tiousands of customers, all 
overthe U, 8S, buying Fibre-Silk 
hosiery and underwear direct by 
mail or through our special 
ngents, are getting far better 
value at a lower cost than can be 
secured in any other way. 


ibre Sill 


Fibre-Silk stockings and 
socks have a soft, silky, beauti- 
ful lustre ; féel comfortable 
and pleasing; are attractive 
in appearance: wear 
three times as long as _or- 
dinary silk; permanent)) extra fine gauze; 
retain theirsilky lustre; with wide pear!) 
fit snugon ankle and are abso-, top, ample garter 
lutely free. from seams and | space guaranteed not 
lumps of every sort. Booklet | to rip nor tear, Ab 
containing free sample of raw | solutely seamless leg 
material and showing all the} and foot with 6 
latest creations in hosiery and | thred heel and toe 
underwear at money - saving | Madein black, white. 
prices sent free, tan, slate, helio.light 
All goods sold under positive | blue, pink, royal 
guarantee. If not entirely sat- | blue and wine. * 
isfactory money refunded at Sizes 8 to 10% 


once, Send 50 cents for Style F 
No, 275 described berewith. Sent postpaid. 
town in the 


AGENTS WANTED-—In every 
United States to sell. Fibre-Silk goods, a permanent, 
pleasant and profitable business. A young woman, 
Fibre-Silk agent in Minnesota, made $8,000 last 
year, Oursales instructor tells you how, Get our 
free book, Write today. 
Address 




















per pair 
Style No. 
275 is one of 
the swellest cre 
ations for ladies’ 
wear; all the-year 
-around weight, 









Crry, Mica. 














SCHCOL TEACHERS itsitnine exter: 
tors. Send forfree 

Avon Business Institute, 
New York 


sample of work. 
‘P.O. Box 1626, 





I TEACH BY.’MAI 
WRITER FOR MY PR boo 
“Howto @ Good a 
: and veautiful specimens. Your 
name ele tly written on a 
stamp... Write today, Address 
City, Mo, 


Fifth and 
Are you teaching fi{4pnd Sixth Grede Amer- 


2e for 
a book covering this work completely—Leif 
to Morse. BERTIA M, 0. COOK, MILLERTON. Nee, 





card if you enclose 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 425 Meyer Bidg., 





| him time, however, to absorb the know- 


| teachers employed, janitor fees, fuel and 


| culture prepare these Season 
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Cramming for Examination 
(Continued from page 12) 


remember what he has learned in so su- 
perficial a way but a little while. Give 


ledge, i. e., teach him the facts grad- 
ually, and in chronological order, and he 
is sure to retain them longer. 

I have mentioned but three bad influ- 
ences arising from cramming, but I con- 
sider them to be of sufficient consequence 
to entirely disqualify the cramming proc- 
ess as a method of study. 

There is an adage, however, stating 
that there isa panacea for every ill. This 
being the case, there must needs be one 
for this difficulty. Searching for it there 
came the thought of abbreviating the 
course of study. 

As this can hardly be done without de- 
tracting from the school system and crip- 
pling it to some extent, the idea came 
wherein the school term might be length- 


ened in the rural districts, where the 
fight for time is waged in the greatest 
earnest and where its scarcity is most 
keenly felt. But this, too, las very 


serious objections. It is very difficult to 
secure regular attendance in the rural dis- 
tricts as the schools are now, and were 
the term lengthened, this condition of 
affairs would be made very much worse. 
There remains only one feasible remedy: 
Centralization. Centralization is already 
past the experimental stage, and it is 
acknowledged as a success where it has 
been tried. Besides realizing a reduction 
in teachers’ salaries because of the fewer 





other expenses to be met in the district 


} schools, the people of the rural com- 


munities will find their children receiv- 
ing better instruction in the branches now 
pursued, besides thorough drills along 
many other lines beneficial to them. 





A New Day, A New Education 


(Continued from page 13) 


twenty-minute periods per week in this 
division, 

The work for each division is divided 
into three parts as follows: Fall Work, 
Winter Work and Spring Work. A bulle- 
tin is issued each season to supplement 
the course and aid the teachers in teach- 
ing Agriculture. The Supervisors of Agri- 
Bulletins 
under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Agricultural Education, (The 
State School Commissioner.) 

The law in its workings is more than 
successful and is proving what Editor C. 
W. Burkett, of the American Agricul- 
turist, in an editorial recently wrote con- 
cerning it: ‘‘We believe when the years 
have rolied along and the historian has 
related the happenings that connect with 
the school problems of Ohio, the epoch- 
making period in education will conspic- 
uously stand out as being the compulsory 
teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools. Furthermore, the striking fea- 





| ture of Governor Harmon’s administra- 
tion will be the signing of the Cahill | 
Bill’’ | 


| school just opened in Newark, N. J., for 


| to be good wives, good workmen, and 
good clerks. 





A five-room model flat, a machine shop, | 
and a school of business are some of the 
features incorporated in a public high 


the purpose of preparing girls and boys 


The model flat, containing 
dining room, pantries, bedroom, and 
bathroom, in addition to the school 
kitchen, provides practical problems in 
housekeeping for the girls, who also re- 
ceive instruction in other branches of 
housewifery, such as sewing, millinery, 
home sanitation, nursing, cooking, and 
like subjects. The machine shop, one 
hundred feet long, is maintained in con- 
nection with the course in manual train- 
ing. In addition to machine-shop work, 
the manual-training course also gives the | 
high-school boys the chance to learn | 
forge work, pattern making and sheet- 
metal work. Preparation for such occu- 
pations as joinery, wood turning, and 
free hand and machine drawing is also 
provided. 








The Mississippi legislature has adopted 
a resolution requesting the governor to 
designate by proclamation a ‘‘ good roads 
and rural school consolidation week.’’ 


POR 


Combined Cooking and Heating—The Portable Stove will boil, bake, fry, 
roast —cook anything. 
milk, canning fruit, camping. 
turned into gas furnishes a steady, intense heat, passed into radiator and distributed 
throughout the room; or condensed under cooking vessels the heat is absorbed by 


articles being coc 
No valves. 
get out of order, 


MANY THOUSANDS of the Portable Oil Gas Stoves sent to famil- 
ies in all parts of 


comfort, conven 


WHAT USERS SAY “It is so convenient and economi- 
eal.” Rey. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio, ‘*Itis 
clean, convenient, no trouble, burns steadily; perfect baking.’”’ Henry 
Schilling, Ml, ‘For baking bread it has no equal.” V. E. Bostwick, ( 
©. Thompson, O, “Never cooked meals so quick and easy.”” Jame 


my range does.’’ Mrs, M. E. King, Ky. I 
with 3 quarts of oil; they are great time and fuel savers.’ 1, M. t 
“Heated a room when the temperature was 10 degrees below zero with 1 


Newark, Mich, “Baked, cooked, washed, ironed—can do anytiing 
‘y. “Cooked fora family of 6 for 5 days MAKE 
rey ls| AGENTS sonty 







COOK- 
ING 
BAK- 


Buy any of bt 


No wicks—all parts open—nothing to clog, close up or, 


2-burner stove 
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STOVE--comsne 
4 HEATING 


TABLE 















Ideal for quick meals, washing, ironing, hot water, hot 
Summer or Winter Stove. Oil automatically 


»9ked. Heat under contro. Not dangerous like gasoline. 


the world. Men and women enthusiastic over its 
ience and economy, 


«Bakes pies, ¢ t * New > er i 299 Mrs TRAP , 
Bakes pies, cakes, bread; Never saw nicer baking done AUTOMATIC FEES. 





Show Stove MAKING GAS 
—people stop, look,excited— 
want it—buy. B.L. Huestead, 
Mich.** Was out one day,sold 
11 stoves.’’ W. E.Beard,S. C., 
**You have best_stove on mar- 
ket; sold 9in 2 hours; Ido not 
fear competition, (First order- 
ed 1—200 since) Chas. P.Schro- 
eder, Conn., bought 40 stoves 
in one order. Head & Frazer, 


radiator.’’ Wm. Baering, Ind. “With the radiator 
it soon warms our dining room,’’ J. F, Lisson, 
Calif, “We are using it to heat our office.” 
McPherson Co., R. I. 


Can You Do Without 


The Portable Oil Gas Stove? Saye time, 
trouble, anxiety, anuoyance, ex pense, drudgery, 
fuel bills, Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, dirt 
ashes—all the nuisance. Ale] Tex., write: Sell like hot 
ways rendy for use.] cakes; sold 50 stoves in our 
PracticaLinvention. Simple,}| town.” J. W. Hunter, Ala. 
durable. Lasts for years,| secured 1—tested it—ordered 
Put this stove in your home, | 20 since. J.G.R.Guuthreaux 


La., ordered 1—155 since. So 
PRICE IS LOW 


they goe These men make 
money. You have the same 
$3.25 and up;any number 
of burners. Give it a trial,| day. 


chance. You should make 

from $10 to #15 a day. Write 
for our selling plan. Do it to- 

Not sold instores. Send no 

money—only name and address, Write today. 

The World Mfg. Co., 1338 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 














irners desired Ohio. 











School- Souvenirs 


For the Close of Your School 


Nothing you could give your pupils would be 
valued and appreciated as our Style A Scliool Sou- 
venir for 1912, a 12 page booklet, cover design a 
reproduction of high grade water colors, produced 
fron special copper plates, a process only from 
which this effect can be procured. Design is also 
nicely embossed. 

Contents are as follows: Greetings from teaclier, 
**‘Memories of School Days’? an illustrated poem, 
‘Open Thy Heart’’ a poem by Johanna Ambrosius, 
an illustrated quotation from Grymestone and on 
last page a pretty panel scene. , 

Also name of scliool (city or village if any) 
Dist. number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers, school year, pupils and school 
board, which copy you must send us plainly written, 








photo to copy from and same wi!l appear on each souvenir, as large as it dare be - 


STYLE A If you desire your photo on souvenir, send us 


made and maintain harmouy in size between cover and photo. 
Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned to you. 


Our photo’s do not fade. 


stead, pretty 


Booklet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design. 


Should you not desire your photo, there will appear in- 


landscape. : 
This 


design and all composition within is of high order and will please the most exact- 


ing teachers. 


h every souvenir order leaving our office this year will be included a neat, pretty and 


wit 
FREE useful article, which should be possessed by every teacher, and we are sure you will 


appreciate it. 
We entered 


the School Souvenir business sixteen years ago and from our experience, we know that 


our style A souvenir with premium will please you. 


PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO-—12 or less 75c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less 90c ; additional ones Gc each 
Embossed tissue envelopes for above, per dozen, 5c 


We use security mailing boxes, which insures safe and perfect delivery, We solicit your order and 


in return guara 
Address 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., 


If you desire samples and order blank, they are free to teachers. 


Box H. Mansfield Ohio. 


ntee satisfaction. 








A 


requirem 


will aid t 


920-218 





For presentation to a school by its graduating class must meet three 


-14. it must be artistic and appropriate, 
2. It must be harmoniously framed. 
3. It must be neither too cheap nor too expensive. 
Hundreds of Graduating Classes will buy pictures in May and June. 
Our Special Illustrated List of 


Class Picture 


ents: 


CLASS PRESENTATION PICTURES 
0th class and teacher in making a proper selection. Send for it today 


THE CHICAGO ART EDUCATION CO., 


South Wabash Aye., Chicago, I11. 














CA 


CaN MAKE $30 A WEEK 


HAND 
MADE 









as our agent, selling the wonderful 
Samado Folding Bag 3,325" 
Unfolds from purse into hand bag or 
shopping bag. Greatest seller ever 

nown- An absolute necessity. Big 
profits for hustlers. Retails $1.50. Sells 
on sight. Write for terms, catalog of 
other articles and exclusive territory. 


S. N. Diamond & Bro, 3 West 21st 8: 
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30,000 Druggists Have 
Told Over a Million 
Women About “The 
Beauty In Every Jar’ 


| Mme. Bernhart, the divine Sarah, says with genuine 
enthusiasm: ‘‘Milkweed Cream is marvelously 
good for the skin and complexion. Removes all 
spots from the face. I take with me to Francea 
large quantity. Is not that the best eulogy that 


I can give your preparation ?” 


Sandee take the first opportun- 
ity you have to ask your Drug- 
gist about the complete line of toilet 
specialties of the House of Ingram. 


“There is beauty in every jar.” 


- For two gener- 
ations these toilet 
preparations have 
been the choice of 
leading beauties of 
the age—not only 
in America but 
with distinguished 
foreigners. 


Over a_ million 


women know the 












ie. 
Ingram’s 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 


| Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 








Milkweed Cream 
Improves bad complexions, Pre- 
serves good complexions. Best 
recognized refreshing face cream 
that skill and science can produce. 
A smooth therapeutic not requir- 
ing hard rubbing. Is absorbed by 
the skin leaving it neither sticky 
shiny nor dry—Healing, Soothing, 
Creates, or retains the natural 
beauty of youthful skin. Pre- 
vents pimples, blackheads and 
removes imperfections. Price 
and $1. Sample free. 


“Beauty in Every 


Jar” Line, and con- ! 


cialties indispens- | 





Specialties 


Besides Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and 
Ingram’s Zodenta we also recommend 
Ingram’s Complexion tablets, 25c—Ing- 
ram’s Talcum Powder, 25c—I/ngram’s 
Rouge, 50c—and our latest delightful cre- 
ation, Ingram’s Lavender Ice, 25c, “net 
like ordinary smelling salts but better.” | 
Ingram’s Uelveola—the Milkweed 

Cream face powder. Price 25c. 
Ingram’s . Eliteine—for chapped skin 
and after shaving. Price 25c. 
Ingram’s Shaving Stick—in sanitary 
glass jars. Price 25c. 
Guest room size 5c, 
Ingra m’s Milkweed 
Cream Complex: 
ion Soap 
25c, 








Ingram’s 
Zodenta 

Paste or Powder for the 
teeth. ‘‘Keeps the teeth 
white, Keeps the breathright.”” Insures 
healthful gums. Prevents ferment and ob- 
jectionable breath. Destroys bacteria and 
stops decay. Price 25 cents. Sample free. 


. 









Druggists Know and Will Tell | 
You So—Or Write Direct to Us ! 

INVITATION } 
Madam or Sir —Conferafavor upon us by requesting | , 


us to see that you are supplied with liberal samples 
of Ingram’s Specialties that you desire—through 





your druggist, or direct from us if you have any 
difficulty in getting what you ask for. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


© Tenth St., Detroit Mich., U.S, A, Windsor, Canada, 





its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, 


1. A man exchanged 5% bonds, par 
value $5200, at 69 for 7% bonds at 92, the 
interest on each having just been paid; 
what was his cash gain, money being 
worth 6%? 


Solution— 

5200 X $.69 — $3588, cash value of the 5% 
bonds, 

$3588-+-$.92-- $3900, par value of the 7% 
bonds. 

5% of $5200—$260, annual 
the 5% bonds. 

7% of $3900=$273, annual income on 
the 7% bonds. 

$273—$260—$13, amount by which his 
income was increased. 

Since $1 loaned for 1 year, at 6%, 
would earn 6c interest, it would take as 
many dollars loaned for 1 year at 6% to 
earn $13 interest as $13-+$.06- $2167. 
Because this man, by the exchange of 
bonds, has increased his annual income 
by $13, and since it would require $216% 
aj 6% to earn that amount, his cash gain 
should be estimated at $2164. 


income on 


2. The father was born in 1845 and 


sider Ingram’s spe- | the mother in 1849, and the sum of their 


ages at their son’s birth was five times 
the son’s age in 1889. In what year will 


% able to their toilets. | the son be 25 years old? 


i 


Solntion— 
Let 10% =son’s age in 1889. It will 
be plain without argument, that the sum 


| of the father’s and motlier’s ages at any- 


time after the son’s birth will be greater, 
by two times the son’s age, than was the 
sum of their ages at the time of the son’s 
birth. Then, if the sum of their ages at 
the time of the son’s birth was § times 
his age in 1889, it follows that the sum 


times the son’s age in 1889. In 1889, the 
father was 44 years old, and the mother 
40. Hence the sum of the father’s and 
mother’s ages in 1889-84 years. .*. 7 
10% —70% =84 years. 

10%=1 of 84=12 years, son’s age in 
1889. 

25 years—I12 years=13 years, time that 


| must elapse until the son is 25 years old. 


1889+4-13—1902, the year in which the 
son will be 25 years old. 


3. An oil tank 20 feet long, 8 feet in 
diameter at the ends, and lying on its 
side, has 12 inches of oil in it. How 
much oil is in the tank? 


Solution— 


.. Line AB=5.2914 ft. 

Then we have a column of oil 20 feet 
in length, the ends of which are segments 
of a circle, the base of which segment is 
5.2914+feet, and the height 1 foot. 

Rule: To find the area of a segment of 
a circle, less than a semi circle, divide 
the cube of the height of the segment by 
twice its base, and increase this quotient 
by two-thirds the product of the base by 
the height. 

15 LORS SES a 

42X5.291 10.5828 "45: 

2% 5.2914 XI=3. 5276. 

.0945+3.5276=3.6221, area of the seg- 
ment in square feet. 


3.6221 X20=72. 442, cubic feet, volume 


| of oil. 


72.442X 1728 _ 


331 542.034, the number of 


gallons in the tank as required. 


4. Three men bought a grindstone 20 
inches in diameter. 


How much of the 





| they bring with them, that the work may 


time. 


: ‘ f | be midway between A and B? 
of their ages in 1889 would be exactly 7 | 





diameter must each grind off so as to} 
share the stone equally, making no al- 
lowance for the eye? | 
Solution— 
The third man’s share is a circle whose | 
area is to the area of the face of the stone 
as Tisto 3. Then since the diameters 
of any two circles are to each other as the 
square roots of their areas, we have, 
Diameter of third man’s share : 20 :: 


at t/3. 
20% /j 


.’'. Diameter=—— 


v3 


Oy 


=11.54-+inches, 


third man’s share. 

The sum of second and third men’s 
share is a circle whose area is to the area 
of the face of the stone as 2 is to 3. 
Then, as before, 

Diameter of this circle : 20 :: ./3: v3. 

20XV/3 

.*. Diameter a 

16.32 inches—rr1. 54 inches 4.78 inches, 
the second man’s share. Then, 

20 inches—16.32 inches=3.68 inches, 
first man’s share, as required. 


16.32 inches. 


5. Ten men can dig a trench in 7% 
days; if 4 of them are absent the first 213 
days, how many additional men must 


be completed in the same time? 
Solution— 


jg= part 1 man can do in 714 days, and 


Ce 


-of ;;=,);, part 1 man can do in 1 day. 
10—4=-6, number of men who work the 
entire 7% days. 

Hence, 6*7%X7;=%, part done by 
these 6 men, 

?—t=-2, part to be done by the 4 inen 
and the additional help they bring with | 
them, 

7%—2%—5, number of days in which | 
these 4 men and their additional help | 
must do their part of the work. 


5 ,==7,, part 1 man can do in this | 





.. 3+ 1.==6, number of men required to 
complete the work in 5 days. Hence, 

6—-4—2, number of additional men that 
the 4 must bring with them, 


6. A can travel 5 miles an hour, B 7, 
and C to. A and B set out from York to 
London at the same time that C sets out 
from London to York. If these cities are 
160 miles apart, and the rates of travel 
remain uniform, when and where will C 


Solution— 


Suppose a fourth man, D, to be with A 
and B when the circumstances of the 
problem begin, and let him travel in the 
same direction as A and B, and at a rate 
equal to half the sum of their rates, or 6 
miles per hour, It will now be seen, 
readily, that D will be always midway | 
between A and B. Then it will only 
remain to show when and where D and C 
will meet. 

C and D are approaching each other, C 
at the rate of 10 miles per hour, and D at 
the rate of 6 miles per hour; Mence, 160 
+ (10-}-6)--10 hours, the time in which C 
and D meet. But since D, the supposed 
man, is alwavs midway between A and B, 
C will be midway between A and B when 
he meets D. .*. 10 hours=the required 
time, and 10 10100 miles, the distance 
of the required place from London; or 
10X6---60 miles, distance of the required 
place from York. A wiil have traveled 
5X 10=-50 miles, and B will have traveled 
7<10=70 miles from York toward London 
and are, consquently, 20 miles apart. C’s 
position, 60 miles from York, is exactly 
midway between these two positions, Io 
miles from either A or B. 











Order and quiet are good things when | 
they can be had without the sacrifice of 
things that are better.—Aeecher. 


Froebel says, ‘‘ Wouldst thou know how 
to teach the child? Observe him, and 
he will show you what to do.’’ 


RY MURINE EYE REMED 

For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes an” 

GRANULATED EYELIDS 
Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain 


Druggists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25, 50c, $1.00 
Murine Eye Salve, in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
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Latest Designs in 
Art Embroidery 


FREE 


ERE is your opportunity to get the latest 
embroidery designs absolutely Free. The 
pillow tops and backs are given away iu 
order to prove to every reader of the Normal 
Instructor the overwhelming superiority of 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk. 


We will also send you absolutely free our 
New 1912 Premium Art Book and illustrated 
easy lesson showing just how to make every 
stitch for each design. Read below— 





Design No, 7065, size 18 x 22 inches 


Popular Conventional in Russian Crash, Beauti- 
ful effect inextremely rich silk colors, Send only 
30c to cover postage and cost of six skeins of Rich- 
ardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk (regular retuil 
price), Receive Pillow Top, Back, Lesson and 

*remiam Book without cost to you, 





Design No, 7014, size 18 x 22 inches 


Here is another splendid Conventional in Russian 
Crash. Extremely pleasing silk color harmony in 
this design, Send only 30c. to cover postage and cost 
of six skeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Embroidery 
Silk, (regular retail price). Top, Back, Lesson and 
Premium Book without cost to you, 





Design No, 7061, size 18 x 22 inches 


This pillow top is made of the extremely popular 
new material, Russian Crash, which isso admirably 
adapted to the fine color ¢ ombinations in silk em: 
broidery. Send only 30c. to cover postage and six 
skeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 


regular retail price) and receive Pillow Top, Back, 
Lesson and Premium Book without cost, 





No, 7013, size 22 x 22 inches 

American Beauty Rose Design, radiant in rich 
silk color harmony, ever popular. Design hand 
tinted on art tick. Send only 30c to cover postage and 
cost of six skeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Em- 


broidery Silk (regular retail price). Top, Back, 
Kasy Lesson and Premium Book without cost to you. 


HOW TO SEND 


Select the desigus you want. Give number 
of each desigu. Send only 30c, with order 
for each design, Add 30c, for each additioral 
design. If you wish two designs send 60c., 
for three designs send 90c., etc. The money 
you sendis to cover cost of postage and six 
skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroid- 
ery Silk, proper shades, Wesend to you, 
without any cost, in each outfit, pillow top 
and back as described, illustrated easy lesson, 
showing every stitch, also copy Richardson's 
1912 Premium Art Book, showing more than 
500 new designs in embroidery. Please send 
the name of your dealer. This big introduc- 
tory offer is limited. Write today. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305-9 W. Adams Street, Dept. 3264 Chicago 





Design 
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Send today for Free Samples of 


Tea C he I our Close of School Souvenirs 




















































or post card, No, limit on guarantee. 








nirs only. 

OUR NO. 1 SOUVENIR is one of the most elab- 
orate and the largest size that has ever been placed 
on the market. The demand for a larger souvenir 
has been demonstrated to usin our Christmas trade—s0c; 
of our orders were for the larger No. 1 souvenir, and not 
a single complaint did we have from any of our cus- 
tomers ordering same. Our No, 83 and No.1 souvenir are 
exactly the same in design, excepting in size. 











No, 1—12-Page Booklet—size 514x74 inches. 
First 10, $1.00; additional ones.............eceeeee- 7c each 
With Photo, 10 for $1.25; additional ones.......... 8e each 


No, 2. 12-Page Booklet—3!'¢ x 5'¢ 
85 or less, Se each; additional ones 
With Photo, 35 or less, Ge each; additional ones... 
























inches, Oval Photo, 
shcaeneesees 4c each 

bec cach 
No. 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet—3!; x 54 inches. 

85 or less, 6c each; additional ones........ cece cece ed 5e each 

With Photo, 7¢ each; additional ones........... ...6c each 


PREMIUMS: 
No, 1—Portraits of Presidents—Sepia Litho, Print, 17x22 
inches, Send 2e for postage. 
No, 2—25 Gold Embossed Initials—any letter, gummed. 
Send 2e for postage. 


Box N. 


Beautiful in design, elabo- 
rately finished and carry a 
value in the estimation of 
the pupils which cannot be 
had by ordinary gift cards; 
inexpensive, and being 
printed to order for each 
school makes them valuable 
from a historical standpoint. 


OUR SOUVENIRS are 
made up with a folder and 
2 inserts, united with a silk 
tassel, made from the best 
stock manufactured, Cover 
design is Steel Die Embossed 
and finished by hand in 
beautiful tints of water col- 
ors, On the inserts is 
printed a farewell greeting 
signed, **Your Teacher,” also 
an appropriate close of 
school poem illustrated with 
pen drawings. The body of 
folder is printed in a sepia 
tone and the stock, photo- 
graph and water colors are 
all tinted into a beautifn) 
blend. 


WE PRINT TO YOUR 
ORDER Name of School, 
District Number, Township, 
County, State, Teacher's 
Name, Names of School Of- 
ticers, and Names of Pupils. 


PHOTOGRAPH in sepia 
tone aitached to either style 
at small additional cost. 
send any size photo, group 


Your photo will be returned securely wrapped, Size 
of photo in No, 1 and 3 144x2% inches. No, 2, oval cut, 1x 14 inches. 

YOUR SOUVENIRS COME ASSEMBLED ready to hand to your pupils, packed in a 
mailing box, Our tifteen years’ experience in the souvenir business should give you contidence in 
placing your order with us in the matter of A-No, 1 goods and a speedy delivery. 


We print souve- 











BOR ee ey 
© Wealth may weekes. fut Wigdent 
“ee. must he sought om om 











The Ohio Printing Company, New Philadelphia, O. 
W. E. Siebert, Proprietor. 


| turned to look at it. 
| through one of the meadows. There are 
































PRIMARY PLANS. 
paid. 











We Want an Agent 


at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School 
to take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and 
Liberal cash commissions 
Write today for terms and state at what 
meeting or meetings you can work, stating 
when and where they are to be held, if possible. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
































BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
& book eutitled “Kitty W ays for Boys to 
Karn Money.” Waiter Camp edits 
The Bo. Magazine, Kach issue 
of this maguzine is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories and in- 
structive Font aaa of inter 
! 
























leather, felt padded, leather lined, we » thumb, deep pocket, 





The only strop- 
per that strops 
any razer di. 


Brandt's patented Automatic 
Razor Stropper antomatically 
puts a perfect edge on any razor, old 
styleor safety, Rigseller., Every man wants 
one. Write quick for terms, prices and ter. 


ricory: MA Brandt Cutlery Co., 


ios, Athie 

Stamps and Goins red © ugonally. 
beautifally idustrated throughout. This fielder's xlove is made Guaranteed 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan for Life. 


















Quarantecd. Satisfaction, or money refinded. Order today. 
The F. Redfield Co., 930 Main St., Smeth; 
The Boys’ Magazine a ait newn-atants, 00 a copy. 

















Inventions 


Hours With Literary Friends 
(Continued from page 18 ) 
A trout stream flows 


apple trees and gray stone walls. The 
entrance to the place is a winding, leafy 


| lane.’’ 


April 21, 1910, Mark Twain passed 
away. He died of a broken heart as 


| truly as it can be said of any one. Many 
of his neighbors, according to good old | 
| country custom, gathered to look at him 


as he lay in his last sleep in the old 
carven bed, where so much of his writ- 
ing had been done. Death had glorified 
his noble face, removing from it all 


' traces of pain and sadness, and his great 


crown of white glossy hair showered 


about him like a halo of peace. On | 


every hand were evidences of the active 
lite which he had loved. ‘‘ Ranged about 
him were his books; beside him his 
tabouret, set with a tobacco jar and a 
collection of pipes, a stand of cigars, 
and matches in abundance, and above 
his head a reading lamp.’’ In death, as 


| in life, he reveled among all the luxuries 


of disorder that he loved, and—all was 
well with Mark Twain. 

4A simple funeral service, semi-public 
in nature, attended only by the relatives 
and close friends of the dead author, who 
had devoted half a century to the art of 
making people happy, was held in Red- 
ding. The body was borne away in a 
special car to Elmira, New York, where 
it was laid beside his loved ones. Great 
public memorial services were later held 
in New York 
memory, greater by far than has been 


offered upon the death of any other pub- 
lic man in years. ‘‘ For,’ 


was au institution. He was a sort of 


neighborhood settlement of good cheer, | 
with many branches located in the oases | 


as in the waste places, where admission | 
and refreshment were iree to all. 
Millions—how many millions is beyond 
estimating—came and partook of his wine 
of optimism and stayed for supper. 
Though an American born, he belonged 
to all lands. He had traveled inall lands 
and lived in most of them. 
near-permanent homes perhaps than any 
other man of his day. 
was a waiderer, sometimes from neces- 
sity, more frequently from choice.’’ 


Kverywhere he went he made lasting | 


friends, and no man had a larger general 
acqui aintauce both at home and abroad. 
‘Not only the English-speaking peo- 
ple,’’ said the Berlin Anzieger, ‘‘ but the 
whole world of culture grieves that he is 


' gone.’ 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Fin, A Yan- 
kee at King Arthur’s Court, Pudd’n-head 
Wilson, A Tramp Abroad. 

QUERIES 

1. Discuss the traits in Twain’s clmrac- 
ter which made him dear to mankind. 

2. Why will his works live? What is 
their most enduring title to fame? 

3. Name four of his best books and 
show why they are great. 

4. Tell the story of Tom Sawyer. 

5. Where did Clemeus get the sugges- 
tion for his pen name? 

6. What well-known book did Clemens 
write in conjunction with Charles Dudley 
Warner? Read the selection from it, 
‘*Unecle Danl’s Apparition and Prayer,’’ 
which describes the sudden appearance 

of ‘‘ Fulton's 
au old negro and his young charges. 

7. What was the first book to bring 
fame to Mark Twain? 

8. Tell some stories 
Roughing it. 

g. Bring in anecdotes of Mark Twain. 

Io. Twain was sometimes styled ‘‘ The 
American Chaucer.’’ Why? 


gleaned from 





The State has a right to expect the best 
services from its educated sons and 
dangliters—and I should be grieved to 
know that any one of you purposes to 
give to the world anything less than the 


best he is capable of in life and influence. | 


—Cyrus Northrup. 





. — | at good salaries for grades. 
TEACHERS WANTED ji 2p o joes otiewe. 


patented free ; sold on commission, Fine in. 
ventions for sale, Adam Fisher, St. Louls, Mo, 


Rest Service. No advance fees. Westcrn Reference & 
Boud Ass’n., Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, 


Delivered Free 


, and all over the country | 
eulogies and tributes were paid to his | 


‘as a cisciple | 
of the press most clearly pointed out, | 
‘*Mark Twain was not merely a man; he | 


He had more | 


Nearly always he | 


Folly’’ in the river, betore | 


April 1912 






Special Sale 
Men From Maker Direct to You 


Stylish English Silp-On 
. r 
ci 






AINCOATS 


$3.75 


















Money Back if Not Satisfied 


Made of fine waterproofed 
‘fabric in tan or olive, jatest, 
popular mannish finish ef- 
fect. High storm collar and 
tab storm cuils. Side-slit 
pockets. Send bust or chest 
measure and length desired 
(from back of neck to bot- 
tom of skirt), with money 
order. You take no risk. 
If not fully satisfied yeturn 
coat at our expense and 
get your money back im- $3.75 


mediately. Order today. Prepaid 


M. & S. MANUFACTURING CO. 
21<27 Richmond St., Newark, N. J. 





















pe may ing “all or spare 
wee = traveling or at home, 


“MANDEL” Post Card Machine 
Makes Photos on Post Cards 
Without Using Plates or Films. 


Everybody buys. Tremendous 
new opportunity everywhere, 














machine, Made $108 
received machine le 
day.’’ Hundreds of such 1 ne ret the story of quick, big profits. 
Machine cietictniy ibe. carry Iteround from hogse tobouse; 
itaroun rol 
ready F for business, Makes pos cards two sizes (3x4 1-2 


and 2x3inches) at rate of three a minute. right in daylight. No 
rk room. perience. Complete instructions wit! outfit. 
With a te a total oo stment ot but os "you can | eoatey a business 
— to $5000 all your own. t sales ae fan os 
with outfit practically returns vail an inv 
p= = Write today fo: BOOKLET. 
CHICAGO FERROTYPE See ryote Bank 
182 Bidg. or Dept, 182 Public Hide. 
Ghienon ii New York City, N 














SPECIAL OFFER ON 
COLLECTION OF MINERALS 


We have on hand a few collec- 
tions, es pc some prepared for 
schools and colleges, that we 
offer at a remarkably low price. 

Collection No. 1 consists of 40 
specimens (20 rocks and 20 an 
erals) in neat —— case. Eac 
specimen is pe a 
in separate tray ull descrip- 
tive catalogue and complete du- 
plicate set of smaller specimens 

ies the collect 





y 





SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 


Send your order today. Cir- 
cular mailed upon request. 


HOWELL’S 
MICROCOSM 


616-17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 








Make Money During Vacation 


Your spare time during the summer will 
yield large profits to hustlers, 

Kivery home a possible purchaser. Rep- 
resentatives will have exclusive territory. 

Write for booklet and full particulars. 


D. L. Silver & Co., Dep’t 15, Clayton, N. J. 














Heel and Toe Guaranteed Hosiery 

wants. agent in every county, Sales 

- enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, increasing income, Exclu- 
sive territory. Credit. Parker Co.,761 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
inary Course at home during spare time; taught 
in simplest English; Diploma granted, positions obtained ; 
for successful students; cost within reach ne all; satisfac- 
jee a ierrese particulars free. Onta o Vet rine 
orrespondence Scnool, Londons anes 


A Manufacturer of new exclusive Linen 
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FLAT FOOT 


wae’ BROKEN ARCH 


is a condition affecting ™ per cent of our people—young, middle- 
aged and old, <A weak or rolling ankle in a child, or the 
“toeing-in’? habit is a sure indication. In the early ages the 





condition is easily and permanently corrected, Later™ relief 
only from the most painful symptoms may be expected, The 
| trouble fuilows every weakening disease. Mothers rarely ever 
escape the affliction. Send for 


| |The A-KE-LES Foot Trouble Symptom Blank 


and learn the'exact stage of your own foot trouble, and the 

r inethods for correction and relief, ‘Tho experience of the 
leading Foot Specialists of the World is at your command, The 
blank is tree—write for it now, 


A-KE-LES Foot Comfort Co. 184 Summer St. Mass. 





Ask at good s stores, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


HERS 
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immediate appointment. 
Political influence not required. 

Charge. 

the Spring examinations. 


proaching examinations. 


Over 15000 Appointments Coming 
Spring Examinations Everywhere 


Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 

No “‘layoffs” because of Strikes, Financial Flurries or 
the whims of some petty boss. 

The Position is Yours for Life. 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for 


Common sense education sufficient— 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


(Ihe Pathway to Plenty) 





TA 


U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


POSITION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We are Preparing Candidates Absolutely Free of 


Write immediately for schedule showing the dates and places of 
Don’t delay. 
means the loss of just so much coaching before the rapidly ap- 


Every day you lose 


DEPT. W 101, 


FREE COACHING COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W 101, Rochester, N. Y. 
The coupon, properly filled out, entitles the sender to free 
sample questions; a free copy of our valuable book, ‘‘GoveRNMENT 
Posttions anv How to Opratn THem”’ 


Free Coacutina for the Civil Service Examination here checked. 


Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1400) Customs Positions ($600 to $1500) 
($600 to $1200) Internal Revenue (S700 to $1800) 


Post Office Clerk 


Post Office Carrier ($600 to $1200) Stenographer 
Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $ 900) Clerk in the Department at 


PN nccet hs inrd Rhccigineesive 





AAATORE o cvcccecccscccctere 


(Use this before you lose it) 


and to consideration for 


(8800 to $1500) 


Washington ($800 to $1500) 














English 
(Continued fiom page 17) 


else do you children know about this 
matter?'’ 

‘*You must have your address on it, or 
you wont get the goods,’’ offered Mari- 
anna, profiting from a recent experience. 

‘*Then we shall say the next require- 
ment is definiteness; perhaps you were 
thinking more of completeness, Marianna, 
All the items necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the letter must be put in 
their right places. Add completeness to 
vour list of requirements. What else?’’ 

‘‘You must not put things in if you’re 
annoyed that you will not want to see 
later,’’ said Alfred who had been properly 
admonished in this matter by a former 
teacher. 

‘‘T am glad you added that. We shall 
callit courtesy. Courtesy covers so much ; 
and it is really the most important re- 
quirement of all. 

‘*You may now pass to the blackboard 
and write a letter to The F. A. Owen 
Company, Publishers, Dansville, N. Y. 
You may order a copy of each of the 
following:— ; 

‘*The Story of Cotton. 

‘‘American Inventors. 

‘The Great Stone Face. 

“Rip VanWinkle. 

‘‘As these letters are put on the black- 
board, we shall notice how closely the 
writers follow the requirements we have 
laid down. You may begin.’’ At the 
close of the blackboard work, Miss Greg- 
ory resumed the oral instruction. 

‘‘What do you find good in this letter? 
Glance at the list of requirements, and 
see which of them are met.’’ 

**Now see which of our essentials are 
violated.’’ 

I don’t understand the figures at the 
beginning, Miss Gregory,’’ said William. 

“‘Read the part you fail to grasp, 
William.’’ 

‘*142 Delaware Avenue. Buffalo, N. Y., 
2-25-12, It’s the 2-25-12 that I don’t 
understand’’, 

_. What did you mean by those figures, 
Flora?’’ asked Miss Gregory. 

‘*I meant the second month of the year, 

the twenty-fifth day of the month, and 


, 


| the year nineteen hundred twelve.’’ 
| ‘*That form is sometimes used, but it 


isa poor form. People who are really 
careful do not use it. Erase that part 
and substitute the more approved abbre- 
viation, Flora.’ 

‘*What else do you notice that needs 
correction?’’ 

**T should think you’d say J/r. before 
the words /, A. Owen,’ objected Thomas. 

‘Not exactly. That would-be right if 
you were addressing one man; but notso 
when you haveacompany. I agree with 
you that something should precede the 
name. It should read 7he /. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, when you put their 
nanie on an envelope. Here is the name 
of another publishing house composed of 
ers. Write the address for the envelope. 
fore the name? Here itis, A/essrs. It isan 
abbreviation from a French word, and is 
the plural form of the word Mr. Write 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers. Never 
omit the period after Messrs. for the 
word is an abbreviation.’’ 

‘‘T hope you will not use the word 
Messrs. in place of A/y dear sir. That is 
sometimes done, but it is never good 
form.’’ 

‘* What does that check before 772 Dela- 
ware Avenue, mean Miss Gregory?’’ in- 
quired Anna. 

‘‘That mark is meant for ‘‘Number’’ I 
believe ; but it is also bad form. Let us 
erase it. 

‘*We shall leave the form of the busi- 
ness letter now, and give some attention 
to the stationery. I have collected 
samples of letter paper and posted them 
here on this display sheet. Look at them, 
and make up your minds which of them 
are in good taste. Decide what you would 
use for business correspondence, and what 
would be most appropriate for letters to 
your friends. You may speak of the 
quality of the paper, the size, the color, 
the shape and all other items that occur 
to you, 

‘*Tomorrow we shall speak of how to 
address the envelope, where to put the 
stamp, and also where not to put it. In 


the measitime, I shall put on the display 





sheet.about a dozen business letters our 


‘*What is the courteous word to use be- 


principal has received from firms in this 
city. These letters are all in good form. 
You may examine them and ask any 
questions you choose. James, you may 
go tonight to the Oliver Typewriting 
Office, and ask the manager to give you 
a set of business letters in good form. 
We shall display them also, and we shall 
look critically at all these samples and 





try to learn from them just how to write 
a creditable letter.”’ 





The position and token of the vulgar; 
he looks never to himself for benefit or 
hurt, but always to outward things. The 
position and character of the philosopher ; 
he looks only to himself for benefit or 


| hurt.—/pictetus. 


more than one man; Harper and Broth- | 
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Literary Note 

In addition to the Non-Resident Courses iu 
Art Instruction, which The Prang Company 
established last year, in connection with the 
New York schoolof Fine and Applied Art,and the 
Saturday Classes in Art Instruction which they 
have conducted so successfully in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and Detroit, they 
have announced a series of 13 Summer Schools 
of Normal Art for the season of 1912, Many of 
these courses are affiliated with State Universi- 
ties and leading Colleges and Normal Schobdls, 
and they offer an opportunity for teachers and 
Art students to get instruction in practical 
methods that can Be immediately used in their 
schoo! work. 

Probably the most popular of their Summer 
Schools will be the one at Boothbay Harbor on 
the Coast of Maine. This Course in Normal Art 
will be held in connection with the Common- 
wealth Colony of Art aud Industry, which has 
made Boothbay Harbor an attractive resort for 
Artists and Art Teachers for many summers. 
The New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
willalso hold its 1912 Summer Session at the 
Commonwealth Colony. ‘he combined faculty 
of these three schools makes one of the most 
prominent faculties ofany summer Art school 
in America, 

The new course to be added this year is that 
offered by Miss Hamilton (of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School) in Elementary Manual 
Training. This includes work in paper con- 
struction, paper folding, modeling aud weaving 
especially adapted for the first four grades. 

Boothbay Harbor is one of the most famous 
summer resorts in America, and teachers will 
be able to combine a summer’s recreation with 
— in any Art or Industrial subject they may 
elect, 

Allthose desiring information with regard 
to Boothbay Harbor Summer Schools or in any 
of the other Prang Summer Schools scattered 
throughout the country should address The 
PS bee Company, 358 Fifth Ave., New York 

ye 





<~,), BECOME 
iA NURSE 


Mrs. LeVey (photo) became 
a nurse by our home study 
method several years ago and 
has since conducted her own 
private hospital, She states: 
“T have never turned to my 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
lectures for help without get- 
ting exactly what Isought, I 
have been very successful and 
have more work offered than I 
can accept.” Asa nurse Mrs, 
LeVey received $18 to $21 a 
week, 

Send for a copy of “How I Be- 
came a Nurse” and our Year Book 
explaining method; 248 pages 
with intensely interesting ex- 
periences by our graduates, who 
mastered the art of professional 











Mrs. Emma M, Le Vey 
Bridgeport, Conn. 




















nursing by the O, 8. N. home-stady course, 
Thousands of our graduates, with and without previ- 
ous experience, are toduy earning $10 to $25 a week, 
ELEVENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 

























373 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 
THE NATIONAL HANDY DICTIONARY 10¢ 


Every school child should have this complete 
pocket dictionary of the English language. It con- 
tains nearly 30,000 words, with their orthography, deti- 
nition, pronunciation. It has 237 illustrations, 64 
large pages, One postpaid 10c, 3 for 25c. 

Waner Book Co., Pennington, N. J. 
Exclusively. Prices 


Utah Farm Lands Exclusively. Prices 


Utah farmers harvest $500 to 
Write for our 
REALTY CO.,, 





We Sell Farm Lands 


With or without water. 
#1000 per acre from their orchards, 
bulletins, INTER-MOUNTAIN 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Superfluous Hair-Growths Killed 


I know all about gna hair and will 
cheerfully tell you HOW, in the privacy of your 
own room, you can actually cure yourself of this 
obnoxious and humiliating disfigurement, Ad- 
dress (Mrs,) Eloise Clark, Syracuse, New 
York, Dept. 300, 

be more valuable if 


EA SHELL you know the names, 


Catalog describing and illustrating hundreds of 
rare ond curious varieties free ifyou mention this 
paper. !OWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


WEDDING Saeias 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, 600 Write for samples. 








Your collection will 








ESTABROOK’S, 185 Tremont Street, Mass. 
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LittLe Puays 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


and proved before publication in this form, Fach 


Every play tried 
play in a separate book, 


Price 10 cents each ; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO, 1 
0c each; the twelve in one book, 35 Cents, 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. Ly 8. Emily 
otter, Separate songs and drills for both boys 
and girls and a finale together. With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary McKinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her, Bright, catehy music. 
Twenty or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. Ky Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and others 
with water pots and rakes. Mvch singing, all to 
familiar airs, ending with a fine drill and march. 
Thirty girls and boys, though less can be used. 

The FPlower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garden, Mother Nature and the fair- 
ies, Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and 
six little girls and seven little boys appear at the 
party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Lit- 
tle Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys, Boy as turkey, 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
airs. AS many children may take part as desired. 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts, Several songs to familiar airs. About nine- 
teen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards. 
Very simple in dialogue and = costume, Kach 
child has little to Jearn and play may be lengthen- 
ed or shortened as desired, 

The Pairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bngbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
ltarpers, Goblins, ete, Kighteen characters or 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided, 

Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree Smith. 

New Year's play, easily costumed and full of 
color, 14 girlsand 12 bows may be used, 

Little Mothers, By Grace B. Faxou, A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six senarate 
pieces, dia'ogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc. 
ing dollsin each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice FE. Allen and T. 
BB. Weaver, A very fine Christmas play with origi- 
nalmusie, 14main Characters, and as many oth- 
ers as desired, 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 yvirls. 


SERIES NO. 3. 


Adapted for stage use from 
Alice Cook Fuller, 15 


10c each; 


A Christmas Carol. 
Dicken’s famous story, by 
characters 

Antinterview With Santa Claus. By Willis N. 
\ very bright and ingenious Christmas plas 
Up to date, 23 Characters (or less). The Truly Be- 
lievers. By 8. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for little ones, 2tos characters, 

A Visit to Santa Claus. By Mary Louise Dietz. 
ror Primary grades, 16 children or allin the room, 

Phe Golden Key. By Willis N. Buchee, 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and 
famitiar Mother Goose characters, 12 children and as 
Inany more as desired, 

An Arbor Day Panorama. 
Very pretty. Introducing 
tovs nnd Sunbonnet Girls, As 
The Picnic Party. By 
primary children, Rainbow 
is children, or more, 


Sunt bee 


Scene in 


By Willis N. Buehee, 
Flower Girls, Overall 
many characters as 
Maude M. Grant, 

children, 


desired, 
kor 
marches 
Choosing a Valentine. By M. C, 
nnd amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


Skeel. Bright 


Bryce and Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
and arranged by Catherive T. Bryvee and Ff. I, Spauld- 
ingot the Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of the 
Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, very 
caretully graded, Lhe Memory Gems included are an 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-11-T11; 
Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI; Grammar 
Book, Grades VII-VIIT. Price, each book, 25c; 
any two 45c; all three 60c.. postpaid. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of.pieces written especially for schooi- 
room purposes and thus possesses particularly good 
qualities, It embraces many adapted for special days 
and seasons, These have all been tried and proved 
good, Price, 25c., postpaid. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


‘Every teacher should 


Written es- 





0-8 
ments. 


songs, | 


SERIES NO. 2 
10c each; the twelve in one book, 35 cents. 

Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, Children represent dolls and 
toys. Stocking drill, 25 children orless. What 
Santa Brought. Ky Willis N. Bugbee. 6 children, 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree Smith. 
About twenty-five children representing Mrs. Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B, Faxon, 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, Ar- 
bor Day and Mother Karth, and several children 
represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Exercise. 
By the same author. 12 pupils. 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
chorus, May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook. 
Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson. Four girls and seven boys, 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drill and 
song. For girls, 

The -Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, A Thanksgiving play, including songs and 
drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. A Mer- 
|ry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. Six 
characters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. 





Songs 


and drill, Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies, 
The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 


Banks, Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls 
representing flowers, Fourteen boys representing 
| Santa Claus, Jack Frogs, Nimble Jack, ete. 
| Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rhoaecus. By Mrs, Marion 
I. Noyes, Three acts. Rheeeus, fairy, bumble- 
bee and six boys. Time, about twenty minutes, 
| The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene, The Queen of the Elves gives 
toeach child a magie charm, 5 girlsand 1 boy, 
| The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Lanra Roun- 
tree Smith. About thirty children representing 
readers, music books, pencils and other things 
found in the schoolroom, Songs to familiar tunes, 
In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Arnie M. 
Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Postman, 
Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, Also cight 
boys or girls as Brownies, 


the twelve in one book 35c. 

Bughee. A 

characters 
Drill and 


| Modern [linutemen. Py Willis N. 
| Washington Birthday dialogue, 14 
| Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. 
| 14 characters, 

The Fairy Garden. 3y Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Robert Louis Stevenson exercise. 17 or more 
characters. Diamonds and Toads. Fairy tale drama- 
tized by Aunette Howard, 14 characters or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party. By L. Rountree Smith. 
Introducing the Merry Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo- 


march, 


some | 


| Peep. Songs and marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, 
or more, 
| February Faities. By S. Emily Potter. A 


|} unique and pleasing play for primary children, 15 
characters. Number in Verse. By Virginia Baker. 
A shortexercise for any number of children up to 
twelve, 

Vacation Time. 
| and recitations, for 10 or more. 
|. Thanksgiving Entertainment. By Rosemary 
| Richards, A complete exercise, with recitations, 
| songs, etc., for several pupils or entire school, 


3y Laura R, Smith. Dialogue 





pecially for young pupils by such popular writers as 
| Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude M, Grant, Ber- 
{tha FE, Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of the se- 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on acconnt of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
tenceuts with each question secures reply by 
private letter, ‘Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar, 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


Please solve the following problems by arith- 
metic: 1, Aowes a sun of money equal to 44 of 
his yearly income. By saving 6-19 of his income 
annually for.5 years, he can pay his debt and 
have \$1260. What is his yearly income? Auns., 
$1520. 2, A farmer engaged a man to work for 
him a year for $216 and a suit of clothes. The 
man left at the end of 1omonths, and received 
$175 and the suitof clothes. What was the value 
of the suit? Ans., $30. 3. Also, what is the aver- 
age snowfall for the State of lowa?—A Sub- 
scriber, lowa. 

1. Debt is 3 of income; savings in 5 
years are {9 of income; #%—3/=$3 of his 
income, amount left after debt is paid. 
$1260 is amount left; therefore $1260 is 
ti of his income; or £3 of $1520, the in- 


come. 2. For 10 months he should re- 
ceive |) or 3: of yearly wages, and > of 
suit. He received $175 or $5 less than % 


of wages and the whole suit or + more 
than >. Hence $5 is equal to | of the 
suit, or | of $30, value of suit. 3. Aver- 
age snowfall is about 4o inches. 


I. Parse “seems,” “like,” and “home,” in “This 
seems like home.’”’ Also parse “over” in ‘The 
Civil War is over and peace is restored.”” 2, How 
does United States money get into circulation ?- 
Subscriber, Nortu Carolina, 

I. ‘‘Seems’’ is a regular intransitive 
verb, indicative, present, 3d, sing., to 
agree with sul:ject ‘‘this.’’ ‘‘Like’’ is a 
descriptive adjective, regularly compared 
and in positive degree; used as comple- 
ment of ‘‘seems’’ and relating to subject 
pronoun “‘this.’’ ‘*Tlome’’ is common 
noun, 3d person, siny., neuter gender, 
in objective cause as object of preposition 
‘to’? understood, The meaning is, 
‘*This seems like (to) home.’’ ‘‘Over,’’ 
used as in this sentence, is an adverb, 
modifying the verb ‘‘is.’’ (‘‘Over,’’ as 


, adverb, is used with verbs of motion and 


being.) 2. It goes from the mint to the 
United States Treasury, from the Treasury 
to the banks, from the banks to the 
people. One of the duties of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the management 
of Federal coinage; one of the divisions 


| of the Treasury Department is the Mint 


| address 


| lections are of only four, eizht, twelveor sixteen lines, | 


Something especially appropriate for every month, 
| and those suitable for any time or occasion, Brightest 
| and most usable collection published, 25c.,postpaid. 


Wiant’s Drills, 
Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton.Ohio, Schools, 
| Yankee Doodle’ Drill — Flower Drill — Marching 
Through Georgia, one and two—Wand Drilli—Red, 
White and 
Flag Drill—Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. 
)so fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gymnastics. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


have The Year’s Entertain- 


Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


VERY PIECE in “Popular Recitations” is a star piece, and has been tested and proved by noted readers. 


The “Talks” aecompany each selection are written in clear, concise style, 
no pause, gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice, 
for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable to the student for self-study or the 
Students of Klocution willalso tind them invaluable. 
several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. 


by line, word by word ; 
complete cuide 
teacher for instruction, 


Instruction is given almost line 
They furnish a 


Included in the collection are 
These Pagtomimes pro- 


perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this character will 


be widely appreciated and made use of, 


The following are the selections in these volumes : 
» Drank My Last Glass ; 


Robby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman's Story ; [ Have 


pendence Bell; The Firemen: 


Rocket's Christmas; Kate Shelley ; 


mime); 


How to Burna Tleap; 
My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal: Why Shonld the Spirit of Mortal he Proud ; 
Thanksgiving: Inthe Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; Somebody's Mother, 
—The Last RoseofSummer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Home, Sweet Ilome (Pantomime), 
How He Saved St. Michaels: The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 


PART T.-—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): 
An Order fora Picture: Inde- 
PART 1I1—Jesus, Lover or 
The First 
PARTIII 
‘Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little 
PART IV—Rock of Ages (Panto 


Toa Wateriowl: Jerry. 


The Little Fireman , The American Revolution—Patrick Henry, 
Issued in Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound volume, 


65c., postpaid. 








Other Entertainment Books 








In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertainment 
Books, Plays, ete.. suited to all grades and every occasion, These books will be found listed in our 
Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher. If you have none ask for a copy—it lists in 
addition to Entertainment books, Library books. Popular Copyright Novels, Reference Books, Veachers 


Ilelps, Supplementary Readers, ete., etc, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., .- Dansville, N. Y. 


By Lucia M, Wiant, Supervisorof | 


Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill or Posings— | 
Fach drill | 


Bureau; one of the assistant treasurers is 
Director of the Mint, to whom the super- 
intendents of the several United States 
mints report. 

1. Did the United States mints coin any nickels 
in 19i0?—Subscriber, Iowa. 2. Please state the 
of Db. C, Heath & Company.—A. W., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 3. Do sparrows do more harm 
than ‘good? Lread where they drove other birds 
off. Isitso?—A Subscriber, Missouri. 4. What 
is the present capital of Oklahoma ?—Interested 
Reader, Jefferson, Oregon. 

1. Yes; they are in circulation. 2. 
Address, Boston, Mass. 3. Whether they 
do more harm than good, will probably 
always be a disputed question. 4. Okla- 
homa City. 

Which is proper : Everybody came except her 
aud her brother; or, Everybody came except she 
and her brother? Please give reasons,—A, M. W., 
Idaho. 

The first is correct. As ‘‘except’’ is a 
preposition, the noun or pronoun depend- 
ing upon it must be in objective case 


_ and therefore have objective form. 


1. Is there a demand for teachers in the Philip- 
pine Islands? 2, From whom can information 
be obtained concerning the schools at that place? 
3. What are the grades of certificates and what 
are the branches required of each? 4. What is 
the salary ?— A Subscriber, Pa; 

Teachers in the Philippines are em- 
ployed under the Civil Service rules. 
Apply to the Civil Service Commission, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C., for latest ‘‘Mannal 
of Instructions’’ and any other informa- 
tion you desire. 

What is the construction of “to doing” and 


“attending” in the following sentence ?—‘Rip 
was always willing to help his neighbors, but as 


| to doing his own work or tending to hisown 





farm, he could not do it.” 
of “acre by acre’ in the following sentence: 
“His patrimonial estate had dwindled acre by 
acre.”’—Strawberry Point, Ia. 

“To doing his own work’? and ‘‘ (to) 
tending to his own farm’’ are phrases 
used independently, introduced by the 


N 


Also the construction | 


conjunction ‘‘as,’’ and serving as ante- | 


cedents of ‘‘it.’’ ‘*Doing’’ and ‘‘tend- 
ing’’ are participles used as nouns and 
objects of preposition ‘‘to,’’ and ‘‘to’’ 
understood ; ‘‘doing’’ has the object 
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Buying a Piano 
Is Like Getting 
Married-— [2% 


most of us 
that comes only 
once ‘in a life-time; 
and in cither case 
one is the more apt 
to make mistakes be- 
cause of lack of ex- 
perience. But you 
take no chances in 
buying a Piano or 
Organ, if you fol- 
low the-Cornlsh 
Plan, It absolutely 
guarantees you 
against disappoint- 
ment or error, by 
putting rightin your 
own me any 
Cornish Piano or 
Organ that you select, and 
leaving it there for 


A Year’s Free Trial 


If at any time within a year you are not entirely satisfied 
with your purchase you can return it to us at our expense, 
and we will refund to you the instalment payments you have 
made. You can’t lose 
acent, ‘ 




















Protects 
You 


So liberal are these 
terms that you could 
not ask or desire any- 
thing more. They in- 
sure you absolute 
satisfaction. And in 
addition to this, we 
guarantee the instru- 
ment for a period of 
twenty-five 
years, and give you an Indemnity Bond to back up this guar- 
antee. If any defect appears we will make it right at our ex- 
pense, or refund the purchase price, with 6% interest added. 


Cornish Pianos 


and 
have been famous for over fifty years for their wonderful rich- 


ness of tone and remarkable lasting qualities. It isn’t possible 


to make them better than we do make them. They represent 
the best, in thought, workmanship and material, that can be 
put into any Piano or Organ. ‘They are absolutely standard, 
and therefore we have no hesitancy in guaranteeing them for a 
quarter of a century. 


You Save from 
One-Third to 
One-Half 


Cornish Pianos and Organs 








factory, by which plan you 
save the jobber’s and retailer’s 
profits, the salesman’s salary, 
the agent’s commission, and the 
extra price that is added to 
other pianos to cover show- 
room costs—and you get as fine 
an instrument as can be madé, 
on easy terms of payment, be- 
sides having it in your home for 
a year’s free trial while coming 
to a final decision about it, 


Write for This Book 


The new Cornish Book, the handsomest publication of 
the kind cver issued, will be sent to you Free upcn receipt of 
post-card request. It does what the ordinary Piano salesinan 
can not do—it proves every ge 
tatement made. It tells you 
the truth about the making 
and selling of Pianos and Or- 
gans. Ittellsyou everything 
you need to know in order to 
judge any Piano or any Or- 
gan; and, of course, it invites 
you to draw _ comparisors 
* etween Cornish instruments 
and other instruments. It 
explains the Cornish Selling 
Plan in every detail, which is 
of the utmost importance to 
you. Profusely illustrated with 4 
photographs of Cornish Pianos and Organs. | Be fair to yout 
self. Investigate carefully. Write for this book today. 


Cornish Zo. : 








WASHINGTON, N. J. 
Established Over Fifty Years. 












ag: Three beautiful 12-inch LINEN Cen- & 
©" terpieces, Holly, Eyelet and Delay dc- 8 
+) signs, 4 Doilies and our catalog show- z 
:< ing over 600 designs of art cebreeety ws 
---*{ goods and 70 different EMBROID’RY @ 
STITCHES, All delivered for 20 cts, 


P.N KELLER CO., Waterloo, lowa 











Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agi- 
; Flerieu! Z 


Horticulture, 

dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veteriury 

i under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 

Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 

nell University and other eminent teach- 

ers. pen one Daoist Rome. ay 

Courses under e professors in leading 

Prof. Brooks colleges. 258 free. Write : 
THE 


HOME SCHOO 
lL. Dept Os SE RINOTIELS, MASS. i 

















are sold to you direct from the _ 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 





1 





fensanecaeensncal | 





For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, ° deli- [f 
cate aroma, ab- 

solute — purity 

and ‘food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good. cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 

53 Highest Awards in | 
{ 


Europe and America 





po TREES 





Pesistered 
. 8. Pat, Of. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 





| Dorchester, Mass. 





[[C} feccs0c0500000}39 c00nxfpoooo fs fosaasoasoa00ca! fO}] | inne Pa. ; 











COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


(Incorporated) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 
fast 


NORTH 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 31.00 
per day and ap, which includes free use of public 
shower baths, 
Nothing To Equal This In New England 
Roome With private baths for #150 per day and 
up: suites Of two room and bath for $4.00 per day 


aud up. 
ae Absolutely Fireproof 


Strictly a Temperance » ead 
SEND FOR BOOKLE 
Mer. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, 





ae n. 











MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for it. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACK, NEW YORK 



















AVELING 
SALESMEN 







: 
eTR 
\ <r 
= 


J EN 
TO $S000 A YEAR AND THEIR 
We abi teach you to be an sey Salesman or 





le you learn Practical Salesman: 
If you Want to enter the best paid, most most independ: 
ent —- in the world, wri le = 4 for our 
handsome free ca‘ “A Knight of the Grip,’’ also 
testimonial letters f from : thousand students we have recentl 
placed in good positions ; list of positions now open and fu 
particulars “ee special offer we are now aie Ts students. 


CHICAGO, HEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, SEATTLE, HEW 








| 


| 


| 


NGRMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘‘work’’, and ‘‘tending’’ is modified by 
the phrase ‘‘to his own work;’’ ‘‘acre by 
acre’? is adverbial phrase modifier of 
“‘had dwiridled.’’ 


1. What grades of certificates are issued in 
Florida? 2. What examinations are required for 
each grade ?—An Iowa ‘Teacher, 3. Please give 
information in regard to the Florida sc hools: : (a) 
What educational qualifications a teacher must 
have, (b) The branches he must pass on? (c) 
The number of months that aretaught, (ad) Will 
they accept certificates from other States.—An 
Old Subscriber, W. Virginia, 

Answer to both inquirers: Apply for 
all information to the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Florida (at 
present, W. M. Holloway,) addressing 
him at the State capital. 

(Note:—As it is impossible to keep at 
handstrictly up-to-date statistics in 
regard to the scliool laws and require- 
ments of all the States; and as mistakes 
have on that account been made 1n some 
answers given in this column, even when 
based on Reports of the United States 
Bureau of Education, such questions will 
not again be answered here. Correspond- 
ent in Wood, S. Dak., who has kindly 
called attention to mis-statements in 
regard to requirements and salaries in 
that State, will please accept acknowl- 
edgements for the same.) 

1. What are the names of the present Cabinet ? 
2, What is the salary of the President ?—A. W., 
Bogue, Kansas. 

. Secretary of State, Philander C. 
of the Treasury, Franklin 
I]. ; of War, Henry L. Stim- 
son, N. ae. Attorney-Generai, George 
W. ehh ey N. Y.; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Frank II. Hitclicock, Mass. ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy, George von L. Meyer, 
Mass.; of Interior, Walter &. Fisher, 


MacV eagh, 


| Ill. ; of Agriculture, James Wilson, Iowa; 


of Commerce and Labor, Charles Nagel, 
Mo. 2. President's salary, $75,000. 


1, In spee aking of two persons or objects, which 
is proper, “He “weighs the more,’ or most? 2, 
What are some good employ ments that a teacher 
whose nerves are failing may enter? 3, Explain 
wily the divisor is inverted when dividing g frac- 
tions, 4. Is it a good plan for the teacher to use 
incentives to secure good beh avior? 5. (a) When 
may we use * ‘is’ with “you?” (b) When may we 
use “were” with the singular subject ? 6. Is there 
any authorized map of the North Pote? 7, Who 
are oureforeign ministers ?—Buckeye Ste ute Sub- 


| seriber, 


’ 


1. ‘‘Ife weighs the more’’ is correct, 
because used in a comparative sense. If 
there were more than two persons in 
question, the superletive ‘‘most’’? would 
be required, 2, Any active employment 
is good that gives exercise to the body 


jand keeps the mind from dwelling upon 





“The Religion of the Future” 


by Chas. W. Eliot. will be sent FREE OF | 
NARGE to anyoue who will write Miss JESSIE M. 
YouNG, 11 Hutchings Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


TEACHERS Ifyou give little remembrances send 
two stamps for sample Book Mars and 


Lrices, Eeonomy Co, F Box 321, Charlotte, N.C, 
induding two 
Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


Wedding i se 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 4 nent a, Philadelphia, Pa, 








INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
= _ script lettering, 


| France, Robe 


itself. Housework is excellent tor this 
purpose, especially if it makes one tired 
enough to sleepsoundly at night without 
regard to ‘‘nerves.’? Out-of-door work 
is better still, because more interesting 
and health-giving ; as gardening or even 
farming (which women do in these days, 
as well as men), or some special line of 
work, as raising flowers or fruit, poultry 
or bees. 3. Logically, fractions should 
first be reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, and then the numerator of dividend 
he divided by numerator of the divisor. 
To invert the divisor is a short method of 
performing this operation, and the reason 
for it should be thoroughly explained 
before the method is used. 4. Yes, if the 
proper incentives be used; for many 
incentives are good, such as appeal to 
the sense of right and wrong, of responsi- 
bility and duty, of satisfaction from well- 
doing, or the approbation of teacher, 


| parents, and companions. 5. (a) It may 
| be used with ‘ 


‘you’? as predic: ite nomina- 
tive:or complement j ; as, ‘‘It is you, not 
I, wlio must go. (h) When the verb is 
in the subjunctive mode ; as ‘‘If I were 
in your place.’’ 6. There is an author- 
ized map of the ‘‘ North Pole Regions,’’ 
issued by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D, C., giving Peary’s 
explorations up to 1906. As to the re be- 
ing any of later date, information could 
be gained by applying to that Society. 
2 The list of ministers is too lony to be 
given here, American ambassadors to 
foreign countries are the following :- 
Austria-Hungary, Richard C. Kerens, 
Mo.; Brazil, Irving B. Dudley, Cal. ; 
rt Bacon, N. Y.; Germany, 
David J. Hill, N. Y.; Great Britain, 
Whitelaw Reid, N. Y.; Italy, John G. 
A. Leishman, Pa.; Japan, Thomas J. 
O’Brien, Mich.; Mexico, Henry Lane 
Wilson, Wash.; Russia, Williafa W. 
Rockhill, D. C..; Turkey, Oscar S. Straus, 
NE. 

1. (a) Where is Fingal's Cave? (b) Tower of 
Pisa? 2. What cities have been capitals of the 
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Farming Is Now Taug 


In the Public Schools 
of 17 States 


It Will Soon Be Taught 
In Every School 


The teaching of farming to the children is 
far past the experimental stage. So successful 
has it proved wherever tried that the whole 
country is rapidly falling into line. It is only 
a matter of a short time before every school 
will teach farming in some form. 








There can be no more interesting or valuable 
study for either teacher or pupil. And there 
is no more practical or helpful way of learning 
farming in its various branches, or of adding 
to your present knowledge of the subject, 
than through the pages of 


FARM JOURNAL 


“Unlike Any Other Paper” 


There are no dull theories in this paper—no 
sleepy preachments by idealists—just practical, 
commonsense teachings by those who have 
made a success of farming and know what 
they are talking about. All written in a way 
that makes it pleasant to read, easy to under- 
stand and certain «o be remembered. 





Farm Journal is also rich in valuable house- 
keeping hints—in wholesome, sensible talks 
which will prove of greatest helpfulness to 
school girls. 

Mixed with its wisdom is a plentiful spice of 
clean entertainment—quaint philosophy — 
delightfully realistic pictures of rural life. 


Farm Journal is already used as a text book in many 
schools—is read by thousands of teachers and scholars 
—will be loved by you as,soon as you have read a few 
copies. Make the acquaintance of this entirely different 
kind of paper at our expense. Mail the coupon to-day for 


FREE SAMPLE 
COPIES 


and judge for yourself 





FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please cend me, without charge, 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 


sample 








the sound, _ practical Sessa f SS bad tbe 
knowledge and de- 
lightful entertainment Address 


which this monthly 
visitor to nearly 800,000 
homes affords. 


Name of School___ fate 


Name of Chairman of School Poard 


FARM JOURNAL 
_ Philadelphia 





Address 
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NORMAL 





MUSIC ALMOST FREE 


The “101 Best Songs” 





This Famous Song Book contains a particu- 
larly well-balanced collection of the BAST 
School Songs, Patriotic Songs, Folk Songs, 


Children’s Songs, Home and Religious Songs. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW 


‘THANKSGIVING SoNG—Gaynor America THE BreautiruL—Fearis 
Curisrmas Sonc—Martin Luther “Booia"-The Great Foot Ball Song 
CoMMENCEMENT Sonc—Murray Souviers Cuorus—from ‘Faust’ 
Boy Scour Marcu—Morison Bripat Cuorvus—from “Lohengrin” 














AND NINETY-THREE MORE 
| Words and Music Complete. A Collection easily worth 40 cents 





EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE 


$3.50 per hundred, or 50c per dozen, F. O. B. Chicago, or 
70c a dozen by mail, all charges prepaid. Single Copies, 10c 





Those ordering three dozen or more, who mention the Normal Instructor 
will receive, gratis, a copy in Heavy Board binding, with cloth back, worth 20c. 




















THE CABLE COMPANY 
Cable Building : Chicago, III. 


INSTRUCTOR 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each Month of the 
School Year. Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


"THs is the general title of a set of ten Entertaiument Books arranged to 
cover the school year—One Book For Kach Month, The contents of 
these books are arranged under complete programs for different grades, 

: appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays ot Noted Persons, or other 
special occasion occurring during the month, 
With these programs as a basis, the books pro- 
vide a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions, lliuts for Decorations, ete. 

The Complete Index is printed in each num- 
ber and gives in alphabetical arrangement the 
titles of over six hundred selections contained 
in the ten books. By having the full index 
in each book one can readily find any selection 
desired. 

For General Use. While the arrangement 
of THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS is based on 
various complete programs as above stated, 
the material is equally valuable for general use, either in connection with 
set programs or otherwise, as dlesired. . 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both pri- 
mary and more advanced programs and material being supplied for the same 
occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Etc. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, having from 
4o to 48 double column pages each, size 5%x84 in. Well printed on good 
paper with strong and attractive paper covers, 
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Year's Entertamments 
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( Any Number (designate by month)...... ..$ .15, postpaid 

° | Any Two Numbes...........0--:seeeeeeeee Dh aabe .25, postpaid 

The Price « Any Five Number..................c8...ccsscoosees .60, postpaid 
| The Set (10 numbers) complete............... 1.00, postpaid 


| The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound yol...1.50, postpaid 
All orders for the Year's Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


COMBINATION RATES 
The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination with Normal 
Instructor, Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, etc., as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year... 












With Brimiary Plans, Ge Year.ivss...cs...06csc..cccssescoecevescsccsssepeecneevessenes 
With Full Set (3 Vols.) Every Day Plans... ......s.0-seeeese ccscecseeseeeenees 1.60 
With Seeley’s Question Book........ Es cca capa bthpnabe cide ek ot pibhhilesbekes war ciee 1.60 





«With The Pathfinder, one year.............cssserers cee ccsenetsreses dsacshnibevessazs . See 


your own selections and order in Combination as follows: Any two of above 
$2.20: any four $2.80: any five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





oad ss 


$1.60; any three 












Publishing Co.. 









United States? When? 3. From what poem is 
the following taken? ‘Was spread the symbol 
of the life that saves.” 4. Who wroté“‘The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac?” 5. What is “pasteuriza- 
tion?” 6, What is the correct pronunciation of: 
Yosemite, Los Angeles ?—An Ohio Subscriber. 


I. (a) On the island of Staffa, off the 
western coast of Scotland, beyond the 
island of Mull. (b) A famous leaning 
tower at Pisa in Italy, on the river Arno. 
2. New York, from the first inaugura- 
tion of Washington till 1790; Philadel- 
phia from 1790 till 1800; Washington 
since 1800. 3. Such an extract is not 
striking enough to be in any quotation 
book, or to be easily traced. 4. Francis 
Parkman, the historian. 5. A process 
| called after the inventor, Pasteur, for 
preserving fluids or checking fermenta- 
tion, by heating to a temperature of 140 | 
degrees (Fahrenheit), thus destroying the | 
germs or ferments. 6. Yosemite is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ yo-sem-i-te,’’ in four syllables, 
accent on second, long ‘‘o’’, short ‘‘e’’ 
and ‘‘i’’; Los Angeles is ‘‘los-an-je-les’’, 
in four syllables, accent on second, long 
‘to’, ‘broad **a’’, soft. “‘e’’. 


Please name in order of importance the ten 
leading ‘‘documents’”’ that have been written 
since 1770.—J. B. F., Teacher, lowa | 

It is difficult to choose from among fifty | 
or more national docuiients, ten of the | 
most important; and especially difficult | 
to arrange those in order of importance. | 
The following, in chronological order, 
have had important bearings on United 
States history :—Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, 1776; Ordinance of 1787 (July); 
Constitution of the United States, Sep- 
tember, 1787; Hamilton's First Report 
on Public Credit, January, 1790; Lonisi- 
ana Purchase, 1803; Missouri Com- 
promise, 1820-21; enunciation of Monroe 
Doctrine, 1823; Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
1854; KEmancipaion Proclamation, 1863; | 
Treaty of Peace with Spain, December, 
1898. 


1. Is it polite to say, “Yes sir” and ‘*No sir?” 
2. Back censuses show that in the colonies were 
two cities, viz.: Spring Garden and Northern 
Liberties. They do not now appear on the map; | 
where were they and what became of them? | 
3. In the digestion of food In the stomach, why 
| is not the Stomach itself digested? 4, Where is 
| Cave Mountain ?—R. E. T., Oklahoma. 

i. Whatever is civil and courteous in 
expression, like ‘‘ Yes sir’? and ‘‘ No sir,’’ 
is undoubtedly polite, according to the 
meaning of the word. But because this 
form ot speech is recognized as proper in 
servants addressing their employers or 
inferiors addressing their superiors, many 
persons prefer to repeat the name of the 
| person addressed after ‘* Yes’? and ‘‘ No,’’ 
| instead of ‘‘sir’* and ‘*imadam,’’ and chil- 
dren are now taught to do so, 2. North- | 
ern Liberties, originally a township be- | 
ltween the Delaware and Schuylkill | 
| rivers, afterward a district of Phila- | 

delphia, Pa., and Spring Garden, aiso a | 
district of Philadelphia, were both abol- 
ished in 178g and incorporated in that | 
city. They are probably the ‘places re- ! 
ferred to. 3. You are evidently think- | 
ing of the ‘‘millstone and the human | 

heart’’ which, as the poet says, 








* * ‘‘are turned fotever round: 
If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground.’’ 


But it is not so with the stomach, the | 
| office of which is to produce a digestive | 
| uid when excited to action by the pres- 

ence of food. As the fluid does not 

| accumulate in the stomach when fasting, 

| but remains secreted in the walls of that 

/organ until called tor, it cannot well 

| exert its power upon the stomach itself. 

14. This has not yet been found in any 

| gazetteer Or list of geographic names. 


| 
| In the following sentences, which is the correct 
| form and what is the syntax of the pronoun that 
| follows the infinitive to be: “It was I whom you 
| thought to be he,” or “It was I whom yon 
| thought to be him;’’? “I know it to be,” or “I 
know it to be him ?”—A Subscriber, So. Dak, 
Explanation is simple; the verb ‘‘be’’ 
has the same case after it as before it. 

For example, ‘‘It was I who you thought 

was he’? is correct, ‘‘who’’ being subject 
| of ‘‘was'’ and ‘‘he’’ the predicate nomi- 
| ° . 
| native, both having the same case; ‘‘I 
| know it was he’’ is also correct, for the 
| same reason. But the objective case pre- 
| ceding the verb ‘‘to be’’ in both your 
examples makes tle objective ‘‘lim’’ 
necessary, not ‘‘he,’’ ‘‘Him’’ is there- 
fore the correct word in each sentence. 

1. What has the National Education Associa- 
tion done for education in this country, and 
how? 2. Explain (a) University Extension ; (b) 
Chautauqua movement; (c) Child Study move- 
ment. 3. Name four.men who have been State 
Superintendents in New Jersey. 4. What propor- 













HAIR ON 
FACE f 
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ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 





was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
, covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refi » and recom. 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


* Modenc is for sale in nearly all drug and de- 
partment stores, Tf yourdealer caunot supply 
you, we will send by mailin safety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT, 812, CINCINNATI, OHTO, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
AG We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


| HELP WOMEN 


to have Luxuriant Hair, Exquisite 
Complexion, Good Figure. 


I will give you explicit information, free and confiden- 
tial, to remedy beauty troubles, thin, lifeless hair; a 
complexion showing wrinkles, pimples, freckles: a fig- 
ure that is TOO FAT or TOO THIN, T will tell you how to 
have aclear, fresh compiexion, soft, fluffy hair, shining 


[* COMPOUNDING, an incomplete, maisture 










































| eyes, a good figure, which gives ONE an attractive, mug- 


netic personality, Addres: 


| ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 300, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





FOR BATHING AND 
FRESHENING THE 


ZEYES 


6. 


Is 

indispensable. To weak 

and inflamed eyes and granulated 
lids if Gives alMost instant relief. 


259SOLD EVERYWHERE. BOOKLET FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 
165-9 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our bookk.. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN 


OOL OF MUSIC, 42 Lakeside Bidg.,Chicago 





RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Invite Torture by Neglecting 
Nature’s Warnings—Try My 
Drafts. 


Coupon Brings Them To Try FREE 


Don’t let that Rheumatism gain an- 
other inch. Sign and mail my coupon 
and you’ll get by return post, prepaid, a 
regular Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 

. the great Michi- 

om gan remedy for 

; rheumatism of 
avery kind, To 
Try Free. Thou- 
sands write us 
that the Drafts 
cure where ev- 
erything else 
fails, even aftera 
lifetime of suf- 
fering and try- 
ing. If it were 
notso,how could 
wesend them On 
Approval, for we 
get the difficult 
cases as well as 
NW. the mild. Then 

; why hesitate? 
When the Drafts 
come, try them, 
they’re simple 
convenient and 
6 en harmless,though 

Fred’k Dyer, Cor. Sec. ah erial Then 
after trying, if you GRADE e 4 
are satisfied with the ie 
relief they bring you €2.:4 
you can send us One 
Dollar. If not, they 
cost you nothing. 
Send this coupon and d 
make us prove these strong claims, Doit today. 


aa This $1.00 Coupon Free 


Good for a regular $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts 
to be sept Free to Try (as explained above) to 


5 
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Name......... Codeede-coces 


ACATPEBS. ..ccccccorcverecccccvecsevescsssserisnes 


Pee UCPET CEO CC eee ee oes 


Mail this coupon to Magic Foot Draft Company, 
497 Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mich. af 
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Student of History of Education. : : 
: | 1. It has forwarded the general inter- | 


ests of education as regards improved | 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 


Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tious contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only how long each selection is, but also whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 


able to every teacher, 


arranged by 8S. Schell. 


Hiawatha Entertainments. 
Book contains “Iti 
a Pantomimed Reading ;” “Hiawatha, a dorama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘Hiawatha Battling with ILis F F 


Helper in School Entertainments, The. 


Longfellow’s 


“Tidian C 





Invalu- 


$ poem 
uWatha: 


‘ather: 
ost umes 


3 oC. 


of won- 


hig boys and girls or little folks, ete., 30c, “The Famine, a Pantomime ;” 
Alithe Holidays—A collection of Ree sitations, Dia-}| and Make-up.” Music given and suggested. 
Jogues aud ixercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird | Holly, A jumping rope drill for 6 girls, by Harriette 
Day. May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth Wilbur, An original and unique exercise 
of July, ’ hanksgiving, Christmas. New Y car's Day, derful beauty. Contains special music, 


st V alentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
25 cents. 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable forall ages. 25c. 

American Classics. Readings and recitations, for 
older students, and suited for exhibitious and com- 
mencement pieces. Prose and poetry. Selected 
from some of the most noted of American writers. 
Over 60 selections, 35 cents, 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trials of a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 


C. Shogsmaker. Bright anc 
on any staze or platform. 
Ideal Drills—Morton. 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb 
others. 30 cts. 
Blue. 
the most popular. 


children or adults. Good 


The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior Price 25 cents. 
sund Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15e. 


cards. For children of fret 
Little Grandmother's M 

Alice Cook Fuller. For 80 

ercise with candle-sticks, 


Best Drill Book. Populardrillsand marches. 25c. 

Brown’s Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tutious and readings of the day. 25c, 

Bryce agd Spaulding Graded Speakers. Selected 
aud arranged by Catherine T. Bryce and F. 1. 

Spi viding of the ‘Newton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of 

the Aldine Series of Readers. A choice collection, 

very carefully graded. The Memory Gems included 





Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. 
Can be given 


The Brownie, 


Bell, 
Flower, Ring, Scarf, Flag, Swing Song and Drill and 


and a good rousing melody 





By 
1 taking. 
Costume simple. 


Buttertly, 


flag song for 


ol ve 












‘Taper, 


15 cents. 


Charles 


30c. 
May- 
Sword, 


Just A Bit of Cloth, But It’s Red, White and 
Of all the flag songs this one Will be among 
There isa true ring to the words 
that can be sung by 


school, 


church, parlor and patriotic meetings of all kinds. 


Last Day’s Exercises, The. Thirty piece son twenty 
6 i is 


arch ane Drill, By 
ri2girls, Drill and ex- 
teacups and knitting. 


Costumes very effective. "15c. 
Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 


10 cts, 


urean important feature. Primary Book. Grades | Little People’s Speaker—bBy Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
I-II-IIl; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI.] maker. A superior collection of recitations and | 
Grammar Book. Grades VII-VIIl. Price, each readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts, | 
book, 25c.; any two, 45c.; all three, 60c. New Celebrations, For the lasiday of school, 
Castie’s School Entertainments— Recitations Flag Day and Bird Day, Songs, rec itations, dia- | 





Dialogues, Tableaux, ete.,for primary and intermed- logues, ete., 


iate grades, 26 cts. 

















25c. 


from which the teacher may select au 
full prograin suited to her grade, 


Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung | Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
rveople and adults, 25¢, A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion shadow scenes, and puntomimes, ace. | 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues aud tableaux, For | Old Home Song Pamtomimes. By Kthel Eldridge. 

children of six years, 15 cts, This delightful’ collection containes careful. and | 
Choice Dialeet—By Charles C. Shoemaker, For Jninute directions for pantomiming the best of the | 

headings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects old sougs Which are dear to everyone’s heart, List | 

Irish, Scotch, Freneh, German, Negro, ete, 30 cts, of song Naney Lee; Wateh on the Rhine; Mar- 


Dinlegues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. seilles Hy mu; Netlie Gray ; 
Phe best all-round dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter 
falimenty, Voupy people or adults, 380cts, 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas. Dialosues from 

and complete in 





Star Spangled Banner; 
My Old Kentucky Home; 1 
Juodle; Home Sweet Hor 
Black Joe; The Last 





the classic authors both dramatic, 
themselves. Some of the greatest scenes from Abide With Me, 30 cents. 
Shecidan, Sehiller, Shakespeare, etc., have been | Original Dialogs For Au 


¥. Guptill, 
may be givenin any room, 


seooted. 80 cents, 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espe- 
for young pupils by such popular writers as 


Juanita; Sweet aud Low; c omin’ 
Awericn: 


Rose of 


We're Venting 'T 
Thro’ 

Bonnie 
tock of Aves; 
ne; Annie 
Summer 3 


the Rye 


onigt 1 





Doou; 
Yankee 


Laurie; Old 


Dixie ; 


y Time—By Elizabeth 


with very few p 


requirements, by primary and inte rinedmte grades. 


futeresting and amusing dinlogs which 


roperty 


clally 

Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Mande M, Grant, They are witty, spicy, and live y. 25 ets, 

Bertha ly, Bush, Mary Bailey aud others, Most of Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over one 
the selections are of Only four, eight, twelve or six hundred selections in prose sud verse. For ad 





vanced grades, 
matic descriptions aud poen 
Popular Dialogues. By I’) 
not only to the young, 
more mature rendering, 
elaborate scenery, 


tecn lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, aud those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c. 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
uuwe up. largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular- 
iy good qualities. It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, These have allibeen tried 
and proved good. Price 25c. 

Colonial Minuet. New music, and full directions 
for rendering the stately and graceful minuvet our 
crandmas danced, yearsago. 4,8,or 16 couples, 25¢. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy und satire. 25¢. Maude M, Jackson. 

Debater’s Treasury, The. By Wm. Pittenger, 
Phe art of debate clearly explained, Two hundred 
questions for debate with explanations and outline 
of arguments, also suggestions where to look for 
furtheraid, Subjeets cover a wide range of live, 
practical topies. 25 cents 

Drills and Marches. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Poll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete, 25c, 

i tusy Eurertainments For Young People—Oriz- 

inal and siay ays, short comedies, and other 
entertainments, atl easily produced, 25 cts 

E locutionary Studies. Selected by the well-known 
ocutionist, Anna Randall-Diehl. A large collec- 

tion of prose and verse, aflording opportunity for 
varied elocutionary training and expression, 35¢, 

Eureka Entertainments. For use in schools, Sun 
vy school, or homes. Over eighty new and origina 

ames, Costumes and decorations. 30c, 

Uvangeline Entertainment. Dramatized in_ five 
‘ts for school exhibitions and private theatricals, 
Ul directions for costuming, complete . music, 
inute arrangements and valuable suggestions cov- 

ring every feature of the entertainment, The en- 
tire school may take part. Time 2brs, 25 cents. 

Excelsior Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. Original 
dialogues for advanced students in schools and | 

cademies and for literary societies, etc. The di- 
logues have all the essential characteristics of true 
drain. 30 cents. 

-avorite Intermediate Speaker, The. A new col- 
tion of choice pieces for children in intermediate | 
ades, 20. 

huvorite Selections. 
pieces, showing great variety ¢ 
casion, Principally for pupils in grammar or ad- 
_Vanced grades, 35¢. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular. 25c. 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—by Mis- 

Choicest quotations from noted aus 
recitations, unique exercises, etc, 


Marie Irish. Practical dia 
ercises for all the grades, 


children of fifteen or so. 


“Real Power, 
for hovs, 15 cents, 


of much experience, 
exhibitions with perfect suc 


for school and other entertai 





School Plays for Festive 
Humboldt, 


high school, 


Special Day Exercises. by 
special interest, This 
days, 


Longfellow, Holmes, 





The holidays, Christias, 


Memorial Day, 





sons, and hints for debates, 


tacular entertainment, by F 
Over one hundred and thirty | 
md suited for any oc- | try, 


ibald. Humboldt, 
effective. 7 males, 23) feme} 
15 girls will answer. 
Alina Sitler, 


th . . 
* ors, clever novelty for little folks, 






” Eloquence,” 


ing novel and attractive features. 
material for all of the grades, 
dialogues in rhyme for primary grades, 
Prescott’s “Diamond” Dinlogues By a teacher 
Practically tested in school 
"CeSS, 
Prescott’s Standard Recitations 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 


stave settings or scenery required, 
tion of plays so good, so practical, 80 enjoyable, 
Amos M, Kellogg. 
most every Week in the school year 
book provides for 
Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Browning and Emerson, are 
among those the children learn to know from it. 
Thanksgiving, 
are hot forgotten; there is new mi 
terial here for each, and in between, many a happy 
suggestion for tree planting, for bird and flower les- 


troduces Uncle Sam, Columbia, 
from the colonies and different sections of the coun- 
Includes a new march anda numer of 
and striking solosand choruses, with music by Arch- 
May be made very elaborate and 


iS, we, 


ineas Garrett, 


or re 


lognes, drills, a 


25 cts, 


Practical Declamations. By Amos M, Kellogg. 
i ¢ One hundred short dee 
lamations upon such subjects as “Success in Life,’ 
A splendid book 


ete, 


Practical Programs for School and Home. By 
A series of exercises introduc. 
and including 
Supplemented by ten 
ents, 


25 « 


25 cts. 


nments, 25 cts, 


Pritchard's Choice Dinlogues—2z apm orig- 

inal, elter taining ar a jpstructiv e, 
Days. By “Archibald | 
More thau a score of the richest, 
iest, orivinal dialogs for all grades, from primary to 
aud for mixed grades, 


25 cts, 


No other 


has its 


Euster, 


There is a cha 


the first reading lessons for children that teachers 
will ghink worth the price of the book, 
Stars and Stripes Jubilee, The. 


30c, 
A patriot 
lizabeth F, Gupt 


and represer 


les. By ‘‘doubli 


2 cents, 


Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
Finger plays, motion songs, 


30 cents. 


The best En- 


No costumes, 


Some of the most stirring and dra- 


Adapted 
but afiord Opportunities for 

Not lengthy 
Both grave and gay, 
Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—bBy 


quiring 


nd ex- 


For 


spic- 


collec- 
30, 
Al- 
day of 
such 


ter for 


c spec- 
ill, In- 
itativee 


new 


ng up” 





I things. 15 cts. “ * 
” y original and catehy music, Illustrated, 15 cts, 
oe Speaker—Very popular, For Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A new musical march and 
: - Avi ~94 . ll embracing a witty dialog and original songs, A 
(cumes for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules | 4 = 
aud directions for playing 20 of the best games ever = pe finale of nutioval airs and tableaux. By 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games e so Sane e d C. lt bia “By Harriette Wilbur. 
reuiving paraphernalia, 1t gives a variety of educa- Unete Se or and drill: ten boys, tengirls, 15¢ 
tive exercise sig: ¢ r i f att 
rm oler ee ao earner nace Visit From Mother Goose and Her Family. A des- | 
7 WW criptive pantomime play, sultable for church or | 


“ood Humor... By H. F. Wood. For reading and 
recitation, Selections in prose and verse from all 
‘he leading humorists. Contains “Casey at the 
Bat.” 30 cents. 

Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card. 
rorconveuience in making use of these selections 


school entertainment. 
A splendid entertainment, 


for Young 


they have been classified as follows: Primary, 36 With 
selections. Intermediate, 36 selections. Advanced ne 


56 selections, Kath set, besides miscellaneous pieces. 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea- 
-Ons, and the several holidays. Eaeh piece is 
printed 6n good stout caadboard, and the cards be- 
longing to each grade are enclosed in a heavy ma- 
hilla envelope with the contents printed on the 
cover. Prices Primary, 20c. Intermediate, 2c 
Ad vanced, 20ce. 


casionus, 


fervor. For tects and teens, 





SONG NOVELTIES, ACTIONSONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 


of the kind ¢ ever published. ”? 160 pages. 
Trumpet and Drum. A patriotic compendi- 

An abundant collection of praciical recitations, 
stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and other exercises, 
suited to Memorial Day and all other patriotic oc- 
Stimulates love of country *and patriotic 


lic, 


%c 


25 cents. 


Webster's Litthe Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of exceilent pieces suitable for | 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 


25 « 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Can be played by children 
y adults, Easily staged. Full directions. One hour. 


Is, 


Sis, 


Dansville, N. Y. 





j tauqua Institution, 


| the 


| traits and needs. 3. 


| of his work. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches | 
Folks— “By far the most complete | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tion does the number of children of school age 
bear to the total population?—Subserlber and 


| methods and courses of study ; encourage- 


| ° ° ° . 
| ment of work in agriculture and the in- 


' dustries ; importance of child study atid | 


| restrictions on child labor wherever detri- 
mental to heath or education ; observance 
of sanitation and laws of health in school 
buildings and surroundings ; endorsement 
of ‘‘ higher salaries, broader culture, more 
| thorough training and loftier ideals for 
teachers.’’ This it has done by rieans 
| of correspondence; of lectures 


country, at the annual meetings of thie | 
association ; of measures ob tained through 


acts of Congress ; and of other influences. | 


2. A movement originating twenty-five | 
or more years ago, directed toward bring- 
ing the advantages of a higher or uni- 
versity education within reach of all; 
carried on through courses of lectures 


given by instructors of the universities, 
ata nominal charge, examinations being 
given at stated times. (b) The Chantanu- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, organ- 
ized in 1878, ‘‘aims to promote the habit 


| of reading and study in history, lite:a 
| ture, science and art in connection with 
| the routine of daily life. Study may 


be carried on by individual readers or by 
reading circles. Courses of study are 
arranged, books specified, ‘and a magazine 
published with additional readings, notes, 
review outlines and other aids. Diplomas 


are granted to those who complete the 
course. Membership has reached the 


number of more than 160,000. Any one 


;| ay become a member on payiment of $5 


yearly, application being made to Chau- 
Chautauqua, N.Y, 
(c) Child) study, a reaction against that 
formal method of class teaching which 
looked upon pupils as so many machines 
of the same caliber, warranted to produce 
saine result under the same treat- 
ment, began asa movement among edn- 
cators over thirty years ago (in the 80's 
of the last century), foremost among the 
prime movers being Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, and Prof. Farl 
Barnes. The most successful teachers 
have always been those who best under- 
stood the child nature ; and the object of 
chiid study of the present day, is to make 
all teachers more successful through 
knowledge of their pupils’ individual 
Only three can be 
found on record as far back as 1895, when 
there was no State Superintendent of | 
Education. In i896, A. Poland was 


Superintendent; after that, C. J. Baxter 
until the present vear; now, Calvin N. 
Kendall. 4. Total population of United 


States, census of Ig10, 91,972,266; of 
children in common schools, 17,506,175 ; 
proportion over five to one. (This is not 
just what you asked for. but the nearest | 
that could be found.) 


When is it right to say “angry at” and “angry 
with” a person or thing ?—H. A. G., Arkansas. 

The adjective ‘‘angry’’? is followed 
generally by ‘‘‘with’’ before a per-on, 
and ‘‘at’’ betore a thing. Examples (from 
International Dict’y) ; Be net grieved nor 
angry with yourselves (Gen. XLV, 5); 
Wherefore should God be angry at thy 
voice? (Eccles. V, 6.) 


se 


1. Where can I obtain small folding maps of 
each state of the Union, which indicate coun- 
ties and county seats? 2 Should we say. 
“Neither of the horses is lame,” or “Neither of 
the horses are lame?” Please explain.—Sub- 
scriber, Minn. 

I. Inquire of Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago (or New York), for many years 
the largest map makers in America. 2, 
‘*Neither of the horses is latme’’ is cor- 
rect. ‘‘Kither’’ means one of two indi- 
viduals; ‘‘neither’’ means uot either 


| one, and is therefore singular. 





A ‘man’s life is not truly measured by 
the number of his years, but by the value 
Not length of days, but 
deeds, is the standard of 
measurement. You may wish for a long 
life, but remember that it will be of no 


loftiness of 


and dis- | 
cussions by the leading educators of the | 












We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
for ! 30 days. If we cannot 


Time To Pay | | 
satisfy you with the piano, we 


No Interest— 
No Collect- 

will pay the freight for its return. 
Take: 


ors 
years time to pay if satisfied, 
eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the Worid’s Colurabian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at a 
price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior — 
Big Book Fre 
Clip coupon below. sf Patties 
cure for you our Special 
Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
‘ataloy sent free. 

7 mp will save 
you de valer "s profil, 


Fill In 


Coupon 0. 
Talay RBS eee or a y) Se 


BOG stcrsasdaties Comnty...ocecesStOlOsese 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


INVESTIGATE APPLE GROWING FOR PROPFTI 
The unit plan of ownership offers you the same oppor- 
tunity toprofit from growing fancy northwestern upples, 
nomatter where you live, Spokane Commercial Orchard 
C ompany, TOD wilsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash., owns 1000 
acres in the world’s greate st upple be It. ‘hey plant, 
cultivate, water, prune, spray, barvest and market the 
apples for less mon ‘y and to better advantage than you 

1 7 per cent on your investment 
















Let 

us send, 

this artis- 

tie piano to 
you at our ex- 
pense. We pay 


oe freight. You pa: 

























REED& SONS 
PIANO BOOK| 
REED & SONS 
PIANO MFG, CO. 
Dept. 6.73, Cor. Jackson - 
and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 


fend me your Big Free 1: 
and Piano Offers, 























couls ley guarantee 
until the trees begin to bear and pay you 871-2 per cent 
of the net profits thereafte r. Easy payments, absolute 


safety and big returns. Bun k references: Write for 


particulars now, Delays pay no dividends. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL SEES 










So contident am I that simply wea 

manently remove all superfluous Mesh that 11 ‘il 

it hoa: vithout deposit. When you seg vu 1 
liness speedily returning 1 know, you l 


Try itat my expense, Write teoday: 
PROF. BURNS 32,07, soar 
pom FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings «'i'\:" neti otvonse opr (or 











83.00. DO for 2 for $1. 
Visiting— 100 for 50 cents. 50 for 8 conte: 
ards: Profe ener = for 7% cents, 5B for We, 
Business—100 for ¥*1.00. 50 for 76 cents. 








Seud for samples and prices of our new 
line of Giraduation Invitations and Cards, 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 


than half. Address: — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


$1.50 STENCIL OUTFIT 50c 
MAKE mansys _ 5 BEAUTIFY VYOUR HOME! 

© introduce our new 
line we send this new 
Stencil Outht; 15 cut 
stencils, 3 tubes, stencil 

il colors, 6 stencil 
holders, brush, New 
catalog and instructions. 


All in strong box for 50¢ 


1259 Washingtom Ave. X. ¥. City 




















THE BELL ©U., Desk W, 





Normal Courses 


teacher 





Our Home Study Courses for 
prepare for Certiticates of every grade 
Special courses in Pedagegy, Peychehiay, 
Primary Methods uid Kindergarten, ie « 
in wee Over one huudred 
. Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbess Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leadin 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te. nay. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


uring positions. 
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Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete 
Keeps its lustre. Lt doce not d orate, Kata 


For polishing Gold, Silver, 





Works quick and easy. 





use to you or toany oue unless you inake 
it all the time a life of well-doing. In 


| short lives there have been great achieve- 
/ments and grand examples. 


The age of 
Methuselali is a poor thing compared with 
tlie work of Jesus. Let all action be 
straigiit and strong and true. 
your life four-square than fourscore.—4. 
Irvine Innes. 


Better have | 


| songs. 
ance guarantee ¥ if available. 
secure copyrigh 

| H. Kirkus Dug tale Co-, 


lished 18 years. Z-ounce box paste, 10 cents, 
Ask or write for free samples 


| GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washi gton St. Indi lis, Ind, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 

Hundreds of dollars have been yoade in successfyh 
Send us your WORDS or MELODIES.  Accept- 
Washington only place to 


Bold by Dealers and Agents 








Desk 119, .Washington, D. ©, 
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Your Looking Glass 
Will Tell You 


and so will your friends how much better you are looking 
after you have been benefitted by a few doses of the 
vegetable, harmless and certain Beecham’s Pills. If your 
skin is sallow, your eyes dull; if you have pimples or 
blemishes—it is a sign your system needs help. And the 
best possible help you can obtain is the famous remedy 


ZB ; 


Not alone in your better looks will you reap the benefit. 
You will be spared the headaches, the backaches, the 
lassitude, the extreme nervousness, the depression of 
spirits so many women suffer from at times when Nature 
needs assistance. Your system will be cleared; your 
nerves soothed; your stomach toned up; your liver and 
bowels stirred to healthy proper action. Your blood will 
be purified—and it takes pure, rich blood to make strength 
and good looks, You can rely on Beecham’s Pills to make 
you feel better and to 


Make You Look Better 


Every woman who values her health should 
read special instructions with each box 











Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to ,Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. ¥. 























SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
Dr. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
thor of ‘‘History of Education,” 
** Foundations of Education,’’ ‘*A 
New School Management, etc., 
etc,”’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew, a teacher of many 
years’ successful experience in 
the Piqua, O., Schools, joint 
author of Every Day Plans and 
joint editor of Normal Justructor. 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers The Following Topics : 








English and Algebra Methods of Teaching 
American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Nature Study 

Reading Geography Lessons on Manners and 

Orthography U. S. History Morals 

Grammar Civil Government Suggestions for the Study 

Arithmetic Writin of Current Events 

Drawing School Management 


These topics are treated: 

First. By ¢u/roductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 
ing methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. This invalua- 
ble feature is found in xo other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second. By ques- 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 
exhaustive answers to these questions. 

426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 
bound in silk cloth, Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book with 


Normal Instruetor one year > $1.60, Progressive Teacher one year $1.60. 
Primary Plans one year $1.60, Set Every Day Plans $1.60. 
Pathfader one year $1.60, Full Set Year’s Entertainments $1.60. 


For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $3.40; for any Six, $4.00; for all Seven, $4.60. 
Order Today —If not penhettly optiehies. to us and we ww ot our haga ed 

take orders for Seeley’ uest 
We Want an Agent combinations. Liberal cash commission. eicsnail 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 9) 


visor of Music, Dallas, Texas. I10 pages, 
boards. 35 cents. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 

The book is evidently well-named. It 
is designed primarily to give pleasure 
and inspiration rather than to teach 
music. The idea was to include only 
those songs which experience has shown 
that boys and girls, all over, like to 
sing, and a very systematic and pains- 
taking method of determining this was 


selections, about forty are well-known 


hymns, affording variety of devotional 
songs for opening exercises if desired. 


Books Received 
‘*The Boy and His Gang.’’ By J. Adams 


Puffer. 5x7% ins. 188 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.00. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston. 

**Social Aspects of Education.’’ By 
Irving King. 5%x8 ins. 425 pages. 
Cloth. $1.60 net. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

‘‘The Pioneer.’’ A Story of the Mak- 
ing of Kansas. By William A. Mc- 
Keever. 542x734 ins. Iol pages. Paper. 
Crane & Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

‘*A Handbook of Home EKconomics.’’ 
By Etta Proctor Flagg. 5'%x7¥% ins. 120 
pages. Cloth. 75c. Little, Brown, & 
Company, Boston. 

“The Life of Henry the Highth.’’ 
Edited by Charles G. Dunlap. 4%x6 ins. 
168 pages. Cloth. 35c net. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

‘‘Golden Treasury Third Reader.’’ By 
Charles M. Stebbins. 534x7% ins. 256 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 48c. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 

‘*The Continents and Their People, 
Kurope.'’ A Supplementary Geography. 
By James F. and Arthur H, Cnamberlain. 
5x7% ins. 258 pages. Cloth. ITlus- 
trated. 55c net. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

‘* Shorter 
by Vida D. Scudder. 
pages. Cloth. Scott, 
| Company, Chicago. 
| ‘Songs We Like to Sing.” 
| and edited by Birdie Alexander. 
|ins. 112 pages. Boards. 35c. 
| Burdett & Company, New York. 

‘‘Kesentials of Health.’’ For Inter- 
mediate Grades. By Jolin Calvin Willis. 
1 5%x7% ins. 302 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 4oc. American 
Company, New York. 

‘In Fableland.’’ By EKEmma_ Serl. 
5x7% ins, 168 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 

‘fAll the Childreu of all the People.”’ 
By William Hawley Smith. 5%x734 ins. 
346 pages. Cloth. $1.50 net. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

“The N. EK. A. Phonetic Alphebet.’’ 
With a Review of the Whipple ‘Experi- 
ments. By Raymond Weeks. James W. 
Bright, Charles H. Grandgent. 5x7% 
ins. QI pages. Paper. The New Era 
Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

‘*Everystudent.’’ His Encounters in 
Pursuit of Knowledge.’’ A Modern Mor- 
ality Play in OneAct. By Edith Everett. 
5x7% ins. 26 pages. Paper. Price 25c. 





English Poems.’’ Edited 
5 te 

4%x6% ins. 376 
Foresman and 


7x94 
Silver, 


| A Flanagan Company, Chicago, I]. 





| ley Jackson Case. 


‘“‘The Historicity of Jesus.’’ By Shir- 
54x74 ins. 352 
pages. Cloth. The University of Cln- 
cago Press, Chicago, II1. 


undertaken. Of the hundred and more | 


Compiled | 


Book | 
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Stain Your Hair 


Send for 





A Most Beautiful Brown. 
a Trial Package. 


**You’d never 
think I stained 
my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain. 
The Stain does 
not hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but 
leavesit nice and 
fluffy, witha 
beautiful 

brown 

color.’’ 


















It only 
takes you 
a few min- 
utes once a 
monthto 
‘apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain With your comb. 
Stains only the hair, does’nt rub off, it is free from 
lead, sulphur, silver and all metallic compounds. Has 
no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs, 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and 
address, and enclose 25 cents (stampsorcoin) and 
we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, 
in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on 
hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1520 
Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[ QUICKLY CURED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


You May Cure Yours too by a Sim- 
ple Remedy Learned from 
the Japanese 














I Will Give the Benefit of My Ex- 
perience to Anyone Free of Charge 





Ever since I was a little girl, I was cursed with 
a growth of Superfluous Hair. Ididn’t mind it 
so much then, but when I grew to young woman- 
| hood, the humiliation grew upon me until it be- 
| came almosta nightmare. It finally gotto the 
point where I was ashamed to go out of the 
house, and at the coming of a stranger, I wanted 
| torun and hide my face. Thething preyed on 
| my mind untilthere were times when my spirits 
; were at theirlowest ebb, and I often thought 
life a burden, 
| tried every sort of powder, paste, cream, lo- 
| tionand remedy that Icouldlay hold of—even 
| the painful electric needle—but to no avail, The 
hair not only would not leave, but it grew worse. 
What I suffered under the needle I can’t describe. 
One,day a friend who 
had traveled much re- 
commended a simple lit- 
tle remedy learned from 
the Japanese. Itremoved 
the hair atonce and with- 
out pain, and in a few 
days I was the happiest 
girl in America, The 
hair had disappeared, It 
left no scar, and it didn’t 
hurt at all. Today my 
face is still free from any 
trace of it. 
Iam so happy at my 
own success that I want 





every other woman to 
have the chance to re- 
move the ugly disfiguring 
hair from her face, neck 
and armsso that they can 

o into society or to bus- 
iness, free from embarr- 
assinent, able to wear 
short sleeves and go with- 
out a veil. All who want to destroy their growth 
as I did may secure full particulars to enable 
them to do likewise, free of charge, by just send- 
ing me a two-cent stamp—thats all I ask- just to 
pay actual postage forreply in plain sealed en- 
velope. Address Mrs. Caroline Osgood, Suite 344 
B.L,., 118 East 28th St., New York City. 











Evangeline 

Courtship of Miles Standish 
Vision of Sir Launfal 

Enoch Arden 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
King of the Golden River 

and a hundred other of the classics 
needed in schools are to be had in the 


Five Cent Books 
of The Instructor Literature Series. 
See the full list on another page 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


48 National and State Songs Free. 
‘“*Songs of The People’’ contains tbese Songs, 
Free forthe asking, and also a 16 page ‘Childrens 
Program” for replying to this “ad”. 

RUEBUSH BROS. DAYTON, VIRGINIA 














WANTED-+ man or woman to act as our informa- 

tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to 
sell. Send stamp for particulars. SaleseAssociation, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


La ies Se at home for a large Phila. firm? 
di to Ww good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to €500) 








ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll! teach 





t monthly. Send for free literature 
Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 
MOTION RE PLAYS—Man: want- 
ou. ree information. UNITED 
fee eee ee ae ae PICTURE PLAY ASS’, San Franciseo, 
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Physiology 


(Continued from page 20) 


the body of a perfectly healthy person, 
they are usually killed by the acid of the 
gastric fluid, the white corpuscles, or by 
rertain definite substances secreted by the 
blood which are poisonous to bacteria. 
A person whose vitality has been lowered 
by poor habits of living; as taking in- 
sufficient sleep and exercise, using alco- 
hol, or by eating the wrong kind of food, 
or breathing air deficient in oxygen is 
often unable to destroy the bacteria 
getting into his body and so falls an easy 
prey to infectious diseases. Good diges- 
tion, good respiration, and good circula- 
tion are the best known preventatives of 
disease. 

The work in sanitation may well be 
approached through a study of the Sani- 
tary Code enforced by the Board of 
Health in most towns. These: codes are 
frequently printed and teachers may ob- 
tain them by applying to the Board of 
Ilealth. Of course it would not be 
profitable to study the whole code, but if 
the children work out the reasons for 
some of the provisions, a valuable con- 
nection between school and municipal 
affairs will be made. 


The School of the Future 
(Continued from page 31) 


by all means. It is now time for the 
noon-meal, which, like the breakfast has 
been prepared by experienced cooks and 
according to chemical rules and reg- 
ulations. 

The afternoons and evenings are de- 
voted entirely to sport, play and amiuse- 
ment. The most modern arrangements 
have been made for that purpose. Swim- 
ming pools, roller-skating rinks, baseball 
groundsete, Concert and dance halls and 
theaters for light operas, are found at tl:e 
educational buildings as are billiard 
rooms and bowling alleys. A great deal 
of attention is paid to the art of dancing. 
The children receive lemonade, ice cream 
and other refreshments during the danc- 
ing period. In the afternoon, the chil- 
dren may take the airship, that leaves 
every five minutes for the city, or remain 
for supper and to the entertainment after 
supper, or they may return via airship. 

Luxurious sleeping apartments are pro- 
vided throughout the establishment so 
that the pensioners with their company 
may remain over night. Parents, sisters 
and brothers and friends of the pensioners 
are always welcome visitors at the lessons, 
afternoon and evening entertainmentsand 
naturally are invited to remain for meals. 


A. D. 2000.— 

The vaccine for the exact sciences, the 
modern ‘‘Funnel of Nuremburg,’’ has 
been invented! The Educational Estab- 
lishment is now exclusively used for 
sport, play and racket by tle dear, sweet 
children. 
is here, 

Rip-rah-hurrah | 


Geography 
(Continued frem page 23) 


that he crossed this valley with the ther- 
mometer at 118°, and that though he felt 
very much the intense heat he saw from 
the car windows men working every- 
where in the fields. The evaporation in 
this valley, said C. J.. Blanchard of the 
U.S. Reclamation Service, is eight feet 
per annum. Such evaporation means that 
tle human body is cooled by the process. 
This promises to be the best region in 
America for citrus fruits. In Florida and 
in California losses trom frost are not 
uncommon, Fires must often be kept 
going among orange trees. In the reigon 
we are studying it never frosts. Much 
of the value of spraying trees is lost in 
a rainy region. Spring rains wash away 
the chemica.s often before they begin to 
do their work. At Yuma there is but 
three inches of rain in a year and it 
comes often in a single shower. A hotel 
keeper of the city has made a standing 
offer to serve a free dinner on any day 
on which the sun does not shine. He is 
safe in making it. There is no spot in 
America where so large a variety of crops 
can be raised. Dr. Goode, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, tells of an alfalfa 
field near Yuma from which ten crops 
were cut in a year. This hay sells at 
from $10 to $13 per ton. Barley and al- 





The millennium of the child 
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Souvenirs and Presentation Cards 


For Close of School or Special Occasion 


We print YOUR Souvenirs especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the names of YOUR school, also the namie’ of YOUR 
school officers, YOUR pupils, and when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of the school building, as prefered. It is these per- 
sonal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher’s Photograph or that of the school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 


SUNSHINE SOUVENIRS—Two Cards 
A beautiful addition 
de” our line of Souve- 
am *®\ virs, and one which 


will truly bring 
sunshine into tlie 
hearts and faces of 
the pupils who 
receive them. 
The cut skows 
the general de- 
sign of this 
Souvenir, but 
cannot show 
its real beau- 
ty when 
produced 
in colors. 
Et. i¢ 

com pos- 
Ped of 
two 
—_— 

he 

Sunshine Souvenii 

—With Photograph pone 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel. The flowers repre- 
sented are the Yellow Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and 
Daisies and Buttercups. On this is printed the name of the 
school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has 
beautiful rose border, and on this appears the names of all the 
pupils. The two cards are tied at the corner with silk cord. 
PRICE 


With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
Without Photograph ; 85 cts. a dozen; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 


am Floral Souvenirs 
oti This has been our popular 
% series for two or three sea- 
sons,and is still in demand. 
: It is illustrated by cut of 
the rose Souvenir shown 
at left,though plain black 
and white indicates but 
little of the real beauty 
of the souvenir. All 
the flowers represent- 
ed in this series are 
reproduced in their 
naatural colors; the 
design is richly 
decorated with 
gold and emboss- 
ed. The Floral 
Series compris- 
Aes, The Ross, 
The Violet, The 
Easter Lily, The 
Golden Rod, The For- 
2 get-Me-Not, The sou- 
REE 4 venirs in thisseriesare uni- 
. ~~ form in all respects except 
Floral Souvenia—With Photograph = the variety of ee desleke 
incident to the different flowers illustrated. Each souvenir 
has front and back cover cards and as many sheets as are needed 
to print particulars of schooland namesof pupils: all being 
tied at corner withsilk cord. Photograph of teacher if desired. 


Pri e With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen or less, 

ces: $1.25. Adcitional ones ordered at same time, 6 cents each. 

Without Photograph——One dozeu or less, $1.00, Additional ones, 5 cents each. 
Unless otherwise instructed all or- 

ders for the Floral Souvenirs will be 

made up assorted, some of each 

flower being supplied. 








































































ally rich appearance. 


want it toappear, 


MORNING-GLOR Y—One Card 


This new single 
card Souvenir Frm 


is exceedingly 7 r 34 wv 
handsome. As bi - NY 

ghia A Pa $ 

| HALLIDAY SCV Xf “4 ‘ 2 
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the cut shows, 

one side has a 

design of Morn- Jugl School Diserret 
ing Glory} “cea SEP 
flowers, with| 
greeting. On 
the opposite 
side of the card 
there is a Morn- 
ing Glory 
border—two de-| ¥ 
signs. On this 
side the name 
of the school 
teacher an dj; 
names of all the 
pupils are print- 
ed. As many as 











fifty four pupils™ 
names can be Morning Glory—One Gard 
placed on this 
card. 





PRICES 


One dozen 60 cents 3; Additional cards, 4 cents each 


Card Without Special Names 
We furnish these Morning Glory cards, just as described 
above, but without any special printing and having an appro- 
priate verse in place of the particulars of school and pupils’ 


names, 
PRICES: 30centsadozen. Additional cards 2c each 


WATER-COLOR SOUVENIR. 


This souvenir is one of 
the most elaborate ever of- 
fered te schools. Itis made 
up of two or more cards, 
according to the number of 
pupils’ names, each 5x8% 
inches in size. The cards 
are tied together wjth silk 
cord. The out side or cover 
card bears handsome designs, 
painted especially for us, 
and beautifully executed in 
colors, the effect of water- 
color painting. 
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Water Color Souvenirs No. I, The 
second card contains the name 
and location of the school, names 
of school officers, teacher and all 
the pupils. Prices—One dozen or 
less $1.15. Each additional sou- 
venir, 5 cents. 
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Water Color Souvenir No. 2, The FOE yale 
first or cover Card is the same as 
No.1. The second card, instead Water Color Souvenir. Full Size 5x8% in 
of any names, has some inspiring 
Quotations. No names are print- 
edon this style. Price:—5 cents 
each, Order any number. 


e series comprises four views: Kittens, 
Child, Maypole, and Landscape, all beautiful! 
reproduced from oricinal paintings. Unless c*' 

erwise directed all orders are made up assorted, 


OUR SOUVENIRS DELIGHT 
BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 





GOOD-LUCK SOUVENIR 


One of our popular styles. 
A which is a feature of its decoration. It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and 
\ dark and light green; embossed. 
Size 4x5% inches. Names of teacher, p:pils, 
are printed upon sheets of fine paper, and together with a back cover of white cardboard 
are tied with silk cord. Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval when desired. 
PRICE: With Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each additional souvenir with same names, 6 cents. 
Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each additional, 5 cents. 


An Entire School Can Be Supplied at Very Small Cost 


We call it ‘*Good Luck’’ on account of the four-leaf clover 


The large amount of gold gives the Souvenir an especi- 
school officers, etc., 


READ BEFORE ORDERING 


When Ordering give instructions vlearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your 
own nameand in factall matter to be printedon Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before senuing to 
insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may gs to date your letter. Giveclearly the name of town, villageor district, just as you 

Write all names p'ainly, and spell them correetly, As many Souvenirs should |e 
ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one-hali cent for each name inexcess. Order well in advance of time needed. 

When photographs style is desired, Photographs should be sent, securely wrapped and have name cf 
senderon back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed ana original photo returned uninjured. 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Dansville, N. Y. 












Profitable Vacation Employment 
For Teachers. 


The Frontier Press Company of Buffalo, N. Y., one 
of the leading educational publishers in this country, 
annually employs a number of progressive teachers, 
both ladies and gentlemen, during each vacation. 

The work is healthful, instructive, and unusually 
protit their euiployees earning $5.60 per day on 
the average 

A uumber of vaca 
1912, so interested teachers are 
applications ear 

lor ant information ane partic ulars, address 

THE PRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 
806 me Life Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ible 


filled for 
their 


tion positions are to be 
requested to file 





Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 














Don’t send me one cent-— unt let me prove it t you as] have done for 
: r rth teixn I cianim to have the sceeseft 
f , ¢ 1 want i tolet me send you a treat 

eure I teare b 0 called 

er tried hout Buc s—I don’t care 
all- 1 have not tried my cure 
nitthat Lam going to send you 
» wonderful yet ple home treat 
tant fall pa 
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FOOT REMEDY C0., 
3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, Dl. 
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Our lessons are sent weekly, 


Normal Instructor 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


music lessons into all parts of America, and will give 
you absolutely free instruction if you willsimply rec- 
ommend the International Institute to your friends 
alter you learn to play. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass instruments, Cello and 
ficghtSinging, You may not know one note from an 
other; yet by 
you can soon } 


method, arnto play. If you are an 
advanced player you will receive special instruction, 
They are so simple aud 
f person or 
and 


recommended to any 


easy tiat they are 
Photographs 


litthe child whocan read English. 
drawings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will beasked 
to pay only a very small amount (averaging l4 cents a 
week to cover postage and necessary sheet music. 
We havesuccesstully taught others and we can suc- 
Ny teach you. 

Write today for our Free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you nothing. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
98 Pifth Ave., Dept. 340, New York 


Instruments supplied when needed, Cash or credit. 





Remin stons, Dens. 
Clearance Sale jor ge 
Manhattens, $11.50 each, Franklins, 
Chicagos, Post: ls, Hammonds, $9 each, 
i irgains in Underwoods, Smiths and ali 
others. All guaranteed, Supplies. 


° Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23Q Park Row, New York. 





One Year for $1.00 
Two Years for $1.60 











“Let 
All Sing” 








School Music Books 











Phe Deurest Spot, 
Low, 
Juanita, 
Rye, 
Sweet Aiton, Darling 

the Cradle of the Dee; 


ic— 


price 








Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied w 


- Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For Ali Schoois 


BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 
It isjust what you want. It contains the choicest and best co. lection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 
In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When theSwallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kind!y Light, 


Flag of the Free, 
Auld Lang Syne, 
My Old Kentucky ILome, 
Last Rose of Summer 


», Robin Adair, 
rhe complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPE 
Specimen Copy, 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 


Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Good Night Ladies, Swance River, 
Old Black Joe, Comin’? Threugh the 
Battle Hymn of the Re public, Flow Gently 
Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
and 29 others just as good, 


America, 


Former 
PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
5 Cents 


CIAL 


ith the book we will refund your money. 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic 


Schools 


Sengs specially selected for use in the 
The contents comprises 38 titles among which are “‘America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 


Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,’ “HomeSweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
inany Others, 45 peges substantially bound. Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S — SONGS. By T. B. Weaver. A _ new and choice collection of Songs 
forop ning and el zg of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
book. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

YE ME RRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND |LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tain X¢ nt selections for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and fullot life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by Ss. C. Hanson. This book grows in popularity @very vear in spite ofthe 
many new books gotten out 64 pages, manila covers Price, 15¢. $1.59 por doze Nn, od 


Chicago 





JAMES D. VAUGHN. 


HAPPY DAYS. * 


and several pages of 


Scripture Readings. 64 


ind Responsive 


song has been tried 


Mountain Home,” etc, 


$1.50 per Dozen. 
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ones, 
Cradle Songs; 
How to Make 


among 





Somewhere Town; 
There Wasa 1, 
When You Drive a 
your school work. 





‘Gems of 
pages in 
and found good and singable. 


following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
‘If You Love Your Mother The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 


It pleases wherever used. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
them 
How the Flowers Grow; 

a Shoe; 


The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
tile Man; 


Contains 55 Songs, 
Thought 
all, Every 
Each of the 


” 


Price, 15c. 


“Coasting Song; 





Jack and jill: 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 


The Lively Little Pussy ; 


Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 








SPECIAL. 




















On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





Dansville, New York 


our wouderfully simple and thorough | 
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| carload. 


falfa furnish splendid food for cattle and 
| hogs. 3000 hogs have been kept on a 
‘farm of 320 acres. Grapes are being 
shipped to the eastern markets by the 
Great herds of turkeys range 


| the fields without care and are becoming 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study | 





} on 





a great source of income. 

But what of the limits of irrigation in 
this lower Colorado valley? Have not 
the irriyated lands become alkali and 
useless. Indians long irrigated and 
farmed on the rich soils carried to them 
by the Colorado. Today these fields are 
alkali and deserted as useless. This is 
| because they did not anderstand the need 
of drainage. Near the mouths of rivers 
running through arid regions there are 
many salts in the water. If evaporation 
is the onlv means of getting rid of the 
water used in irrigation the salts are left 
in the soil. These old, deserted Indian 
lands are being flooded, the soil washed 
of its salts and the water carried off in 
drains, and choice lands are the result. 
Only the periphery of the Imperial Valley 
will ever be reciaimed. Much of the 
land lying below sea ievel can never be 


drained. It is estimated that of our | 
lands lying beyond the Ico°® meridian > 


one-ninth (now arid) can be reclaimed | 


by irrigation. The amount is variously 
estimated at from 40,000,000 to 80,000,000 
acres, One million acres of this in the 
revion we are considering, is lying to 
the east and west of the Colorado delta. 

And what of the irrigation system as it 
has been worked out at the present time? 
The Yuma Project includes a dam a 
mile lony, seventy-five miles of levees, 


seventy-five miles of main canals, a net- 
work of distributing ditches and a 
tunnel under the Colorado. The levees 


are four feet- higher than the highest 
floods, hence insure the farmers along the 
banks against floods. The government 
includes in its scheme vast reservoirs 


which shall store up the water in flood , 


season and regulate the flow, conserving 
it for the dry season. The five Great 


are such a reservoir for the St. 
Lawrence. No one ever lieard of it flood- 
ing in wet season or giving out in dry 
season. This principle is being used 
by the government iu its vast enterprises 
and by thousatds of private enterprises, 
aud homes are being mdde for many of 
our people. In the Yuma region 174 
farms of about forty acres each were put 
the market in March IgIo, 40,000 
acres of Mesa lands lying above this val- 
ley were then to receive the attention of 
our government. It will be extremely 
interesting as time goes by to follow the 
development of this second Egypt. 

The Imperial valley to the west of the 
river is, so far, private enterprise, but 
the story of this reclamation reads like 
an Arabian Nights’ story. Surveyors 
first visited the ground in January 1902, 
and began their work. One year later 
2000 settlers had arrived. January I, 1907 
70,000 acres were in cultivation and the 
settlement lad 10,000 people. The rail- 
road, telegraph and telephone were all 
inuse in this region which four years 
before was but a valley of death. 1000 
miles of canals and laterals afe now in 
use. The assessed value of the farms in 
1910 was $7,161,382 and the value of the 
year’scrop over $2,000,000, The opening 
up of this region has just begun. 

Since beginning this article I have re- 
ceived from The Statistican, U. S. R. 
S., Washington, D. C. a bulletin called 
Irrigation Projects of the U. 5. Recla- 
mation Service. In it is a map showing 
the twenty-five great government Pro- 
jects together with a full discussion of 
each. With this material the children 
can compare the several Projects with 
our Colorado valley in the following re- 
spects: (the Projects are scattered from 
Canada to Mexico and from western Kan- 
sasand Nebraska to California). The heat 
of the regions, source of water supply, 
amount of water available, rainfall, snow, 
season in which precipitation comes, ex- 
tent of lands reclaimable, expense of 
water to farmers, length of growing sea- 
son, nature of soils, probability ot be- 


Lakes 


coming alkali if irrigated, possibility of | 


draining, nature of crops raised, number 
of crops per year, value of crop per acre, 
ete. Such a study, I believe, will givea 
child not only an idea of the type studied 
in detail but a well-grounded general 
notion of irrigation. 





True consists in 


happiness 
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UNCLE 


IS LOOKING FOR 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Men from 18 to 35in big demand now. First 
examination since the recent changes—first 
examination for 18 months. Formerly held 
every 6months. This may be the last exam- 
ination—the last chance to get in the R. M.S. 
direct. Proposed legislation will fill these 
positions by transfer from the large post- 
offices. Examinations in every State. List 
of places furnished FREE on application— 
NOT A MOMENT TO LOSE. 

The big Spring examinations forthousands 
of other positions will be held soon, Full 
particulars as to positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination sent free with 
>} a examination auestions.. WRI 

AY. NATIONAL CORRE SPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, 44-70 Jenifer Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


| CLEARED MY FACE OF 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


| Destroyed the Blemish, Never to 
Return 











The Secret Yours Free 


“Women who are despairing because they have 
tried all manner of things without success to remove 
a disfiguring growth of Superfiuous Hair on face. 
neck or arms, Will be delighted to hear that a rec- 
ognized chemist of standing has made publica new 
scientific method, whereby ‘hairy arms”’ can be made 
athing of the past, and all disfiguring growths on 
face or neck forever banished from sight. 

“f entirely cured my heavy growth, after all else 
had failed, by the use of the new method invented by 
a former Professor of Chemistry at the famous College 
of Rugby, England, and who has received many) 


degrees and titles for his learning, 

‘Tam sure that no matter how many things have 
failed—no matter how heavy the growth, no matte! 
on the face, 


the neck, orarms, or any 
other part of the body 
—Professor Smith’ 
Method may be relied 
upon to actually des- 
troy hair so it will not 


where it is— 


return, as I mysé@li 
found,” 
This is the = glad 


message of Mrs. Kath- 
ryn B, Jenkins, a pro- 
minent society women 
of Scranton, Pa., who 

resides at the fashion 
able Duckworth <A- 
partments in that city. 
and who has gracious- 





ly allowed her photo 
graph to be published! 
herewith. 
In order that every 
‘ sufferer in this country 
may receive the benc- 
Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society fit, full particulars will 
Leader of Scranton, Pa., Cured be sent absolutely free 
of Her Hair Blemish by theand without charge 
Tripose Method so that it Never which will enable you 
Returned. Acknowledges herto get rid of your 
Gratitude, growth as if by magi«. 
If you aretroubled with hair on the arms, so thit 
you are unable to wear short sleeves with comfor! ; 
if vou are afflicted with a growth of hair on the face or 
on the neck which interferes with your peace of mind 
and spoils your feminine appearance, send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp for return, 10 
i ‘nor Chapelle, Sec’y, 344 N. F. Delta St,, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 














MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


» has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. I! 
sx thes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain 
curcs windcolic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhoea 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


X-RAY KATHODOSCOPE 


Latest pocket curiosity. Everybody wants 
it; tellsthetime on watch throuxzh clotii. 
Apparently see your fellow’s best girlor any 
object through cloth, wood or stove, any 
distance, all climates; last a lifetime; «!- 
; ways ready for use. Price 25c. Stamps vr 
silver. KATHOS er" 
321 Temple Court New York City 

















making | | ia ial 


Goitre oe 


Have oy Goitre removed with: 
tak ing Medicine or having it ¢ ut 
out, We have a convenient.soot! 
. ing appliance which is worn on 
the neck at night and cures w hile 
you sleep. It checks the grow' |, 
reduces the enlargen ents, aud 
stops all pain and distress in @ 
shorttime. 20yearssucce: s. Wr te 
pone A for free booklet an! full 
rtic 






ulars, including testimon- 
3 from eve is state, R« ning ete. ‘ot sold in stores. 
Physicians Remedy Co., 44 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address, 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription. For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for di8continuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 10c 
denominations. Express orders cost no more than post otrice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we preferthem. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good tosuch subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazibe containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are ful) of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Subscription Price To Be Increased 


On June Ist the subscription price of both Norman Insrrucror and Primary PL tans 


is to be increased to $1.25 per year. ‘This increase is rendered necessary by the con- 
stantly advancing cost of paper, labor and practically everything entering into the production 


of these publications. Save money by subscribing or renewing before June Ist. 


RATES UP TO JUNE Ist 


Normal Instructor one year ....$1.00 
Primary Plans one year........ $1.00 
Either two years .............-. $1.60 
Either three years........ a bialdiie $2.00 
Bete Oe weet ios ike $1.60 





AFTER JUNE Ist 


Normal Instructor one year... .$1.25 
Primary Plans ................+. $1.25 


It will be obvious at a glance that it is decidedly to your advantage to subscribe or renew 
now—before June Ist. You can remit for one, two or three years as you prefer. 
sk your teacher friends to subscribe through you, giving them the benefit of 
the present rates. Terms to Agents in Cash or Premiums will be sent on request. 


Special Privilege to those Who Have 
Recently Subscribed or Renewed 


A large number have recently subscribed or renewed their subscription for a period of one 
year. Many of these will now naturally regret not having taken advantage of our two-year 
offer ($1.60) or our three-year offer ($2.00.) In the belief that had you known of the contem- 
ercien increase in price you would have availed yourself of one or the other of these offers we 
rereby extend to all who have sent a one-year subscription or renewal to either Norma. 
Insrructor or Primary Prawns since January Ist last the privilege of 


Remitting 60c and receiving credit for one additional year, or 
Remitting $1.00 and receiving credit for two additional years 


thus putting your subscription on exactly the same busis as though you had remitted for the 
full period desired when subscribing or renewing. 
This privilege applies alike to subscribers to Norma Insrrucror and Primary Pans 


but must be taken advantage of before June Ist. Send all remittances direct to the 
office of publication, addressed, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Primary Plans 


Primary Pvans is prepared especially for primary-teachers. It stands at the head among 
this class of magazines. It is of the size of Norma Insrrucror, and its price the same—$1.00 
a year. To subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents a year is 
made. These are the present rates. As stated above, the price of PRIMARY 
PLANS is to be $1.25 a year, after June Ist. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma. Insrrucror, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY’s Question Boon, Every Day Pians, Tue Yrar’s EnrerratInMEnts, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive Tracer for 
which we act as agents. These rates for Normal Instructor and Primary Plans and for 
combinations including either or both hold good only to June Ist, after which 
date the price of these journals will be $1.25 per year each, and the combination 
prices be changed accordingly. 


Schedule of Prices Combination Prices 


Normal Instructor, one Yeat......... --..sesecceeeeeeerereees $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address....... ncescae “Qh 
Primary Plans, ONG yeaT.............0.scs0e+ sooscoceseoe cove 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address 2.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid................. EE 9 2 1.00 Hk: Pilptond RE UE tied . 

Every Day Plans, postpaid.........-.+-.- S Wasisnanicideis 1.90 Any FOUR of the foregoing to same address.............. 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid. 1.00 Amy FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
The: PAINMORGCT, ONG VOOR: 2-2... cockscadecsssneceececcs cove 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year........... ssecsescessee 1.00 All of the foregoing to same address............. «2.2... 460 


Canadian Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such countries, as follows; 

Normal Instructor, 30c ; Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c ; Progressive Teachier, 20c, 

Foreign : Normal Instructor, 50c; Primary Plans, 40c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 30. 

Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, etc. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or he Ipful books may be obtained 
asa reward. There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 
Ask for terms. 

The Pathfinder is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. D., and has many ad- 
vantages, because of location over any other Current Events paper published. It has just adopted a new 
form and size, and is otherwise much improved. It is issued every week and in addition to covering the 
world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects of general history. THE PATHFINDER is 
almost as well known in the educational field as NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY P1ANS. Its entire 


circulatiou of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. $1.00 a year or in combinations 
as listed above. 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its scope and we can 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense con- 
fined to the Southern field either in contents orcirculation. ; 


For Your Pupils at Close of School 


We furnish the finest Souvenirs for presentation to pupils.at close of school. The photo- 
graph of the teacher is placed on these when desired. See full description on page 4. 
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Good Teachers 


De have been doing this for 
Not a Free Registration Agency 
Albany Teachers’ Agency 


HARLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


Placed in Every 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


wenty:One Years 


State in the Union 


I Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


INCENT B. Fisk, Manager. 














THE PARKER 











TEACHERS?’ e« Madison, Wis. 
AGENCY ® Spokane, Wash. 


Wueite for description of ‘The Parker Way.” 


TENTH 
YEAR. 




















Examination, Teachers 


We have three courses leading to graduat 
30 days trial; pay by month, ll 
teachers College graduates 


, Normal, B, Ped,, M. Ped., by correspondénce- 


Prepare for Examinations. 
q S~THOME STUDYS== 


Elective Plan. 


ATLANTA NORMAL, Atlanta, Ga., Gen. Det. 


















HELP 


; me 


i 


fea : : 
} | Students. Instruction on any Subject. 
{ ~ pay as you go, We want Agents at Institutes, Examiners preterred. 


{ J NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


t. 
Our “EDUCATIONAL REGISTER” will record 5,000 Teachers and j 


Annual Membership, or 


AND 


LET US (! recreate dentretteuter vincos, “Tescuir name listed’ Per- | | POSITIONS 
j nent enrcllmen No fee until placed. = 
fatal 

GREENVIL‘E, OHIO. iE EDUCATION 








Teachers Wanted 


for all grades of work. 


Maryland Teachers’ Agency, 


Provision for continuous 
registration until a position is secured through us. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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To Aspiring Teachers 






















ments 
from ull states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has located thousands of teachers in this field 


‘apidly. 


members. 


copy of The 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., 


than 


during the past seventeen years. 


any 


The 


ee oe 
Progressiv¢ 


The South and West ofier better induce- 


other sections. Teachers 


It works 


earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
or full information and a sample 


Teacher, address 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 











MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 
Dr. Levi SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the au- 
sor of ‘History of Education,”’ 
“Foundations of Ieducation,’’ ‘A 
New School Management, etc., 
ete,”’ assisted by Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew, a te.cher of many 
vears’ success‘? cxperience in 
the’ Piqua, O., schools, joint 
author of Every Day Plans and 
joint editor of Normal Instructor. 








Seeiey’s Question Book Thoroughly 





English and 
American Literature 

Readir4 

Orthography 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 


Covers The Following Topics ; 
. 


Algebra Methods of Teaching 
Physiology 1nd Hygiene Nature Study 

Geograph’ Lessons on Manners and 
U. S. Hi cory Morals 

Civil Government oagpeorens for the Study 
Writing of Current Events 


School Management 


These topics are treated; 


First. 
ing methods of 


By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treat- 
studying and teaching the various subjects. 


This invalua- 


ble feature is found iu no other Qnestion Book and stamps Seeley’s as be- 
ing the only Pedagogical Question Book published. Second, By ques- 
tions covering every conceivable phase of each subject, Third. By 


exhaustive answers to these questions. J 
426 pages printed on fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially 


bound in silk cloth. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. - 


You can get Seeley’s Question Book with 


Normal Instructor one year 


Primary Plans one year 
Pathtinder one year 





$1.60. 


$1.60, Progressive Teacher one year 
$1.60, Set Every Day Plans $1.60. 
$1.60, Fall Set Year's Entertainments 31,60, 


For any Three publications mentioned above, to the same address, $2.20; for 
any Four, $2.80; for any Five, $5.40; for any Six, $4.00; for all Seven, #.60. 


Order Today —If not perfectly satisfied, tell us and we will refund your money, 


We Want an Agent 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


to take orders for Seeley’s Question Book and above 
combinations. Liberal cash commission. 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















Commencement Invitations 
High School Diplomas 


Our 1912 line is now ready and samples | 
will be mailed, postpaid, upon request. 


The Educational Supply Co. 


Painesville, Ohio 


| Wd Weaving Materials, 
Standard Supplies, 


110 So. Wabash Ave., 


School Supplies 


Reed, Raffia, Book Binding and 
Kindergarten 
Supplies,-Entertainment Books, All 
Catalogue free. 


Garden City Educational Co. 





| Lighter 


| this. 
| tanqua Course book, published by Har- 





Chicago, Ill 


Magazine Gleanings- 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkius will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :— : 

Perhaps some of you have wished to 
know, but did not ‘‘get about it’’ to ask, 
what Miss M. B. G., of Vinton, Iowa, 
has just been told of, in reply to an en- 
tertaining letter. It is concerning Band 
of Mercy periodicals. ‘‘Our Dumb Ani- 
mals’? is published at the headquarters 
of the American Humane Education So- 


ciety, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘Our Four-Footed Friends’’ is to be 
found at Carver Street. Boston, Mass. 


Books and leaflets ; a life of George T. 
Angell; pictures; music; recitations; 
declamations; dialogues; etc., can ~be 


procured from the Milk Street head- 
quarters. 
Mrs. Y., a Massachusetts teacher 


writes:—‘‘I am frequently asked to give 


readings at our lodge and grange meet- | 
| ings. 


I have used the Werner and Baker 
readinys, and always find something I can 
adapt to the occasion. But [ knowa 
friend who finds some very bright and 
up-to-date selections, which she says she 
‘runs across,’ not collected in a pamph- 
let. Have you any idea where she looks? 
I should be glad to get a word from you. 
Many of us look to the Gleanings depart- 
ment, as you know, and come often. I 
meant to tell you Iam looking for bits 
that are lumorous but not silly, bright, 
yet not beneath the character of a teacher 
to give.’’ 

There isa section at the back of the 
Century each month denominated ‘‘In 
Vein.’’ From this section 
has been culled many a deligitful read- 
ing. Both prose and verse are giver. 
There is never anything but excellent 


work.eliere, yet much of it is appealingly | 
' droll in 
| **taking’’ quality can be found. 


character, Dialect verse 
Look 
over files, and adapt. There is also a 
‘*Walunts and Wine’’ department of Lip- 
pincot:’s Magazine from which many 
short, encore piecesare taken. One w..: is 
naturally an elocutionist sees possibilities 
that escape the eye of ociers. There are 
meny other sources from which teachers 
may secure readings for themselves, or 
for pupils. ‘*The Editor's Drawer’’ of 
Harper’s Magazine sometimes gives ma- 
terial that can be so used. 

You will be interested in this extract 
from a letler:—‘I am so glad you told 
us of Martha Evans Martin’s ‘Friendly 
Stars.’ I can never tell you how fully 
we have enjoyed the book. We got the 
planisphere spoken of, also. And we 
have been making note of all the papers 
spoken of in the Gleanings department 


on the topic, so we feel satisfied with | 
our progress in up-to-date Astronomy.’’ | 


This group will want to use the Garrett 
P. Serviss illustrated paper on the new 


one-hundred-inch-lens telescope soon to | 


The April Cosmopolitan gives 
a Chau- 


be in use. 
The book reterred to is 


per & Brothers. 

Peace Day, May 18, is 
many schools, 
Mrya Kelly pamplilet put out by the 
Peace Education Society, Sub-Station 84, 
New York City. This word of a teacher, 


observed in 


so nobly written, has done great things | 


for the schoolroom side of the cause. It 
will be an inspiration to reread it now. 
All 
world-wide peace. 





I, want four high-class school men in 


each State, preferrably aggressive 

superintendents or principals or those 
having qualificationsof above. Must be men 
of resourcefulness, good appearance and ad- 
dress. We want these as representatives in 
the various State Normals and institutes 
this summer to explain our - PUBLIC 
SCHOOL METHODS, a sstrictly profes- 
sional help for teachers and the only work of 
its kind published. We will make a most 
liberal and attractive offer on either salary 
or commission basis as preferred. For full 
information, address at once ‘‘School Meth- 
ods Gompany, 431S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois.” 


of a} 


Most of you lhiave the | 


these things aid in the cause of | 


‘ 


May 1912 


CRAYONS . 
FOR EVERY USE 











Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 














| Are You Coming? 


The Applied Arts Summer School 


will be held in Chicago at Lincoln Center, July 8th 
to 27th, 1912. @ Courses will be given in Methods, 
Color, Pencil, Design, Interior Decoration, 
Elementary Construction Work, Bookbinding, 
Lettering, Block Printing, Stenciling, Mechanical 
Drawing, Pottery, Weaving, Basketry, Leather 
and Metal Work. 

@ An unysually strong faculty of Art Instrue- 
tors whose experience has been acquired in the 
schoolroom, has been secured, Several evening 
lectures on the problems of Art will be given by 
well known workers, Miss Seegmilier will in- 
terpret the Applied Arts Drawing Books, 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY. 
Roston, 120 Boylston St, 318 W. Washington St, Chieago 
New York, 24 W, 39th St, 1818 Main St, Dallas 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE HOME STUDY 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Grammar School Agriculture 
High Sehool Poultry 
Normal Domestic Seiense 








Professional Civil Service 
| Pennmenship Engineering 
L, Typewriting Drawing 

thand English 





Bookkeeping Language 
100 Branches from which to select 


Work endorsed® by prominent 
educators, Thousands of students 
enrolled, uition only $5.00 per 
year to first five students from 
each post office. Typewriters rented and sold 
at only $3.00 per month. 
tunity. May we send you full information? 
Shall we ‘do it now’? For ‘Special Tuition 
Scholarship” apply at once to 


“No. 35 D. Street, 








Dr, A, A, Galbreath 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 








The Art Institute Art School 


| of Chicago; 
W. M. R. Frenon, Dir. N. H. CARPENTER, Secy. 


Summer School 1912 
For Teachers 


Send for informations RALPH HOLMES, Registrar, 
Dept. N.P., The Art Institute, Chicago. 





Send 10c for samples of our 


New Perspeetive Sketching Sheets 


H Designed by Mr. Henry Turner Bai‘ey 
School Arts Publishing Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Or have a friend, student or an ac- 
quaintance afflicted with this most em- 
barrassing habit, see that they get my 
new book just off the press, entitled 
| “The Bow Sra for Biammorere',, 7 

A , about the natural metho ‘or th 
| Lee Wells Millard’ Pres. cure of stammering, stuttering and 
| other speech imperfections, If let run, stammering 
} will wreck your life’s happiness and handicap your en- 

deavors. This is the largest school in the world curing 
by the advanced natural method. No sing-songing or 
time beating. Write today for my beautiful 96 page 
| book and Special Summer Rates FREE. Don’t attend 
{ any school until you hear from me. 
| LEE WELLS MILLARD, Pres,, NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL For 


STAMMERERS, Ine,, 892 First Street, S:!lwaukee, Wis, 




















Correct Stammering—A New Spec- 
ialty for Public School Teachers 


Here isa fine chance for you, teachers, to specialize 
and increase your income. Departments are bein 
opened in many public schools for the correction o 
the stammering Habit among children, There is a 
demand fer teachers who are qualified, Course ten 
weeks—6 weeks instruction, 4 practical work, The 


Reed School 


offers the most oumplote, scientific and effective 
method ever devised for correcting the stammering 
habit. This school has special classes and instruc- 
tion for children, One week's free trial to pupils. 
abit corrected in six weeks, Special Summer School 
for pn hater yoney for catalogue wales shows 
the possibilities o s chance we are ‘ering 
you to me a specialist in this new field. 


THE REED SCHOOL, 383 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














This is your oppor-* 


Rogers, Ohio - 
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May 1912. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


C. J. Albert, Mgr., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our 
booklet ‘*Teaching as a Business’’ carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side 
of your profession, Sent free. 


Spokane, Washington. 
Boise, Idaho 
POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature, 
THE INS RUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 


The Teachers Exchange 
of Boston 120 Boylston St. 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


Western Offices i 











““ BREWER wveerts 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
I want you to join my agency — You and I lose 
money every year by you not doing so—Tell me what 
you can do when you write your first letter—Positions 
going to waste—I work night and day to locate my 
_ hers—Free enroliment, 
JOLLY, Manager 





"Teadhens 
Wanted 


for special summer work with 
Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 
Kept Up-to-Date Free 
In Reach of People of Moderate Means 
The newest, livest, most appealing 
proposition. 
Salary or Commission 
$50.00 to $75.00 Per Week 


easily made. Experience not required. 
Immediate application insures most 
desirable territory. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CoO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





SOCIAL WORK—Summer School 


Special five weeks course of lectures on Ohild Caring, 
Charities, Housing, Re creation, Civics, etc., by S Spec- 
lalists with practice work and field observation trips, June 24th’ to rsuly'9 26th. 


aham Taylor, Pres. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-Pr 


Gr 
Chicago School of Civiesiand Philanthropy, 31 W Lake St, Chicago ‘6 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


LAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete, uitable for all ages and orcasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should nave one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 
















> 

A Booster’s Offer 
To bring, Little Rock before the 
world as the home of *‘COLLEGIAN’ 
Mail Order Pennants, and to_ boost 
her asa manufacturing center, I offer 


1 Doz, Pennants (Collegian Jr. size), any 2 col- 
ors, block letters (as cut) for $2.98 postpaid. 0” 
Souvenir Little Rock Pennant, red and white felt, (as 
cuty and 6 Local Post Card Views of L ittle Rock, with 
free booklet ‘‘Buying Pennants by Mail,”’ all postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Get order off quick as I only have about 
298 souvenir pennants. PERRY I. ALLEN, The Pennant 
Promoter, 2003 Izard Street, Little Rock, Ark., U.S.A 











Medals and Badges _ | 
FOR 
School College&Musig 
Claas Pins and Pins for — 
Manufactured b 


Astistic Medal & Badge Cay, 


Seud for Catalogue 











Pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
One or two eolors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 NO 
cach; $2, 50 doz, ; SILVERPLATE, 100 06h; $1.00doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 653, 








\ CLASS PINS woss 


Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 


ROCHESTER, We Ye 





Mentor, Ky. | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 5 


will give you her address. 
teacher in a Boston school, One may 
travel in France without a knowledge of 
the auxiliary language; but it is being 
claimed that one can be very happy in 
Russia at once, also, if Esperanto is 
used. I hope to be able to refer toa 
paper by this teacher, very soon. I am 
sure it will be read with interest. 

I wish to recommend especially a paper 
that is not geographical, nor can it be 
used in the history classes. It is in the 
April Century Magazine. The section 
which is sure to be very helpful is on 





| pages 887 and 888 under the caption, 


‘Learning to Think.’’ The illustrations 
are good. A quotation :—‘‘ You told us 
one day that John Locke insisted on 
clear ideas. Those two words have been 
the transforming elements in my life and 
work,”? 

A quotation from the April installment 
of LaFollette’s Autobiography, American 
Magazine, will please the many of you 


| who use Chautauqua books and attend 
summer institutes:—'‘The Chautauqua is 
| truly an educational force in the life of 


| the country. 


| or assignment. 


It is organized widely. I 
have made a thousand or more Chautauqua 
addresses.’’ 

In closing, I want to ask if you have 
read the book about Margaret, the 
teacher, by Kathleen Norris? It is called 
‘*Mother,’’ 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


” 


‘The Famous Gardens of Kioto,’’ by 
Kliza Ruhamah Scidmore (author of 
‘‘Jinrikisha Days in Japan’’). April 
Century. Eight fine pictures. ‘‘The 
paradise of lovers of landscape art;’’ ad- 
mirable setting of Kioto; ‘‘the noble 
mountain that dominates the north;’’ 
(read this and ask pupils to supply the 
name;) three years for a garden, then 
the house to correspond. 
for use with pupils when studying Japan. 
It happens that this April Century con- 
tains many pictures which may well be 
sought as aids in school work, although 
the text which they illustrate is not es- 
pecially adapted tosupplementary reading 
The teacher will absorb 


| much from portions of it herself, however. 


| tury are given over to pictures 
| ting Skansen. 
| these 


When studying Sweden the pupils will 
‘‘love’’ to visit Skansen, Stockholm's 
diversion.’’ Two pages of April Cen- 
illustra- 
A reading glass will make 


small pictures very attractive. 


| Kight pictures taken in Italy and giving 


| Beebe. 
| cellent supplementary reading and the 


views of Genoa, Venice, Naples, Lake 
Maggiore, etc., are used with a paper on 
the economic situation. There are six 
beautiful Millet pictures illustrating a 
paper of ‘‘Recollections’’? by Karl Bod- 


}mer, This collection is useful for pic- 
ture-study hours. 

‘*The Menace of Cape Race,’’ by | 
George Harding, April Harper’s, with | 


eight pictures in color, speaks for itself | 


as a schoolroom paper, even in the nam- 
ing. Also in this number is a decidedly 
useful and enjoyable paper on travel in 
Upper Burma written by Mary Blair 
Portions of this will make ex- 


pictures (ten in number) are interesting. 
The title is, ‘‘ Wild Burma.’”’ ‘‘The train 
had hurried from Rangoon to Mandalay ;’’ 
the last outpost of British authority 
passed; studying pheasants; ground car- 
peted with wonderful butterflies; drift | 
off down the valleys; country “Utterly 
lovely ;’’ beside the Burma—China bound. | 
ary stone; etc. 

There are beautiful pictures for the ex. 
hibit screen and for borders in March 
‘*Suburban Life.’’ On page 183, adver- 
tising section, is a sweet-pea picture, in | 
color; an interior in color, page 185; | 
several others; and both cover-pages are | 
to be appreciated for schoolroom use. 
‘*The Calendar of the Elm Buds,’’ by 
Caroline L. Hunt (ten pictures) is useful 
for nature-observation work, The table 
is very valuable to preserve and add to 








AND 2&7 OTHER— 


| 


DESICNS 
WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. 


MADE BY 





If there are any of you who wish to 
get into touch with the secretary of the 
Boston (Mass. ) Society of nt a I 
sue is 


Fascinating | 


| £. G. ROGERS, PUBLISHER, 


| THE TEACHERS? AGENCY Snake Ascacy with « view of secertag a promotion ore change ofocaoe 





j Over 34,000 Pysiens Filled. 
| 29th Year. 
;We are now sean f teachers for emer- 
| gency vesrps eaee or next year. Write 
he 


if available at present time or in 
26 East Jackson Boulevard - Ch icago |, fall of 1912, Ofreuiar and Membership 


OTHER OFFICES: Bostom, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkley, Los Angeles! Form sent on application. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


oe New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to oonegets and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 





Vi. O. PRATT. Mer. 





(Formerly Edueators Exchange) 


Edmands Educators wow oes guarantees to New England 


hers who mention this ‘‘ad.” 
102 Tremont Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1899. B. W. Brintnatt., Manager. Covers Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho. Montana, Alaska. 14th Year Book rree. 535 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J, L. Love, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Universities, in the Central and 
Western States. Highest salaries, Only first classteachers desired. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
coming school year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, [Wendell Murray. Mer. 


Ch t | h a \ 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
all allqua Fat ers Pency “No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 
reg Dick, Ex. State Supt. Manager. 

The Colorado Teachers Agency Rett, Be, State Supt. Monee 

Room 913—First Nat’! Bank Building, Denver, Colo. EX PERIENCE—TRY US. 

500 teachers wanted. Calls every day, Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Princi ls, Supervisors, Draw- 
POSITIONS ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physic cal, Governesses, Traveling oa mg apse = 
and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D. »Prop. 27 Everson Bldg. » Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 



































Teachers one no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
y, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50, 000 


Students. a Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A Successful School and College Bureau—J. F. McCullough, 
Geo. T. Palmer. A\ll calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations, Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. Write us. Suite 1749. 80 EASE JACKSON E BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


_PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU J ,.102))-054." 3525) ait" /an SS 


a pasonaiins Direct calls from school 
205 C. 7th STREET> 


Free Registration {Puuxtows Pw ‘miu, 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. CREGO, and MRS. L, CREGO, Managers. 

















WANTED—Teachers who are Col- 
lege or Normal graduates, for all 
positions, west and southwest. 
Write us. 








Vacancies from the University to the Grades. 


Plan now for next year. Permanent clientage, Direct recommendations. Established repu- 

tation. Twenty-fourth year. It costs nothing to inquire. Send to any office for information, 

THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY (Inc.,) CHICAGO—Steinway Hall. B.F. CLARK, Pres. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Peyton Block. LINCOLN, NEBR. “First Nat. Bank. Bldg. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West and North West. We 
teachers, and 100 Principais. Write either office for blank and booklet. 


The Thurston 
@ Established seventeen years. 
Teachers Agemey | ania m.tHurston, Mer.. 623 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE SHERIDAN TEACHERS AGENCIES 


GREENWOOD, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GA., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest, Largest and Best Agency Service South. Three Agencies, one enrollment. 
| Endorsed and patronized by leading schools and colleges. Twenty-first year, 


WANTED: e—TEACHERS for all grades of work at HIGH SALARIES, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Co., |. L. Miller, Mgr, Bowling Green, Ky, 


- COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


NG . , ‘ , , P . . 
PLACI Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field, We do not send you printed noti- 





want 200 grade 











Finds positions for teachers @ Finds .teachers 
for positions @ Personally recommends teachers 

















. Guaranteed Service, 
Address either office, Enroll now, 








AGENCY fication blanks telling you to “‘go after’ vacancies, or rumored vacancies, e write up and 

FOR send the employer aspecial bound re port upon your qualifications, showing preparation, pers 

| | sonality, credentials an: d experience, This costs us money, but it places you in- the position 

| TEACHERS | esyou desire. Send for booklet, Business Men's € fearing House, € hamber of Commeree Bldg, Denver, Colo, 
j 








ogee for Teachers in Western Schools. We 

Positions Ope have listed orders for candidates that must be 

filled coming term. For colleges, normal, high and 

We want especially manual training, domestic science, agri- 

culture and commercial teachers. The demand is good now; best salaries paid and 

we can offer you something worth investigation. No charge for registration. We 
invite prompt application and will submit full details immediately. 


Western Reference & Bond Ass’n. 611 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1917 Main Street 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau, ‘Dares’ "Sirs: 


now in its 24th year, oldest and best known Agency in the South or West needsteachers for every 
department of educational work now, for emergency calls and for next session. Register early. 


Particulars free. Jj. L. Russell and J. W. Hirk, Mgrs. 
duct an interview. Howto work through 


t TS T E ageucies, etc, Get ittoday. Price 10 cents, 


20 E. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


grade school work. 

















How to write an application, How to con 





Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg,Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, and Atlanta, Ga 





wishes to hear from teachers who desire po- 
The Texas Bureau sitions in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and 
other Southern States. 
FREE ENROLLMENT, but only successful teachers of unquestioned ability will be admitted. 


ee ee oe, oe Texas Rureau, P.0. Box 920, Housten, Tex. 


let and enrollment blank. 


























There is no surer way for a teacher 
to drive home the science lesson than 
to demonstrate with a microscope. 
But you need an instrument exactly 
suited to your purpose—one that 
works accurately—that’s handy 
to use—and strong enough to with- 
stand hard usage. You can be ab- 
solutely sure of satisfactory results 
with one of the 


Bausch Jomb: 


i 
Microscopes 


They have been the standards of 
schools and colleges for many years. 
Model BH-2, with one eye-piece 
and two objectives, has several fea- 
tures that recommend it for class work, 





















Let us tell you about them and send 
you Circular 18-A “A 
Manual of Elementary 
Microscopy.” 


The Superior Quality of 
\Mausch G Lomb 
microscopes, fticld 

projection apparatus ,engin- 
Scientific 
instruments ts the product of 


lenses, 


glasses, 












cerving and other 


nearly 60 years’ experience, 





BH-2 
Price $31.50 
Special Prices to Schools 


Bausch & lomb Optical @ 


ew vous <o 
‘a 


Lonvom. ROCHESTER. NY. raannrenr 


Unusual ‘}pportunity for Teachers to 


aren f'juip Themselves te Teach——— 
Public School Special Subjects 

A one year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Sctence, Phy deal Training, Manual Train- 
ing. Only school in the country devoted exclusively 
tothe training of teachers for special branches, 
Por eu boen pracing graduates in paying posi 
tion Por information, address The Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 W. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 

















Study at Home 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successtul at bar e 





amination. Write today fo’ rortae 
and tree 112-pp.cat'g. We make 
your homeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law cou sein 

Our text prepared y bom 





professors fri big la 1. 
leges—Harv te" Cc chic ago, es 

Wis., Mich., la., Stanford an 
others. Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law nor 


LaSalle Extension University, Box 2265 Chicago, til. 


7 em, 
Rp 2 T TEREH. C 

Cyndi 
successfully by mail, My well-graued courses 
in Business and Ornamental writing will help you 
bee pene afine penman, Shorthand also taught. 
Write today for my plan and terms, Name card free 
A iM. BL RKE, 584 Chemical Buildmg, St. Louis, Mo, 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


from year to year. 
interesting, and the story of their making 
should be told by one of the boys. 

‘‘The American Rhine,’’ Outlook, 
March 2. A statement of the plans, and 
propositions for ‘‘the scenic improve- 
ment of the Hudson River,’’ which, it 
is claimed, ‘‘is not a local matter.’’ 

In the same number Roosevelt dis- 
cusses, ‘‘The Court of the Children’’ and 
this is a matter concerning which, letters 
come frequently to this department. The 
work of Judge Lindsey of Denver; since 
then much done in other cities; ‘‘ must 
beware of sentimentalism and over-leni- 
ency * * as fatal defects as harshness and 
lack of sympathy;’’ the Big Brother 
Movement in New York; etc. Very 
useful, inspiring, helpful. I can not re- 
frain from asking readers to procure this 
particular number, anyway. It costs five 
cents. (Address, New York). And if 
you get it, you wlll use nearly all the 
condensed foreign news in ‘‘The Week’”’ 
section; the helpful word about ‘‘ Prayer 
and Law;’’ and the uplifting paper by 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. The boys will tell 
you about his Labrador work. The 
‘*Spectator’s little tale of an excursion 
with a city missionary who ‘‘saw the 
good in everybody’’ could be used with 


a class as supplementary reading,—por- 


| Sound Beach, 
number will 


1 branches of 


| pupil only 


| | SONG-POEMS 


tions of it take one into the work-a-day 
life of the immigrants. This can, be 
combined with the “plans suggested above 
in the ‘‘ Letter,’’ for May 18. 

Schools are organizing Nature Lovers 
Leagues. ‘‘The Guide to Nature,’’ offi- 
cial organ of the work, is addressed at 
Connecticut. The February 
cost ten cents and it con- 
tains material which, if put into the 
hands of the pupils will awaken interest 
and discussion, ‘‘The Stars and Planets’’ 
by Prof. $. A. Mitcheil of Columbia 
University ; ‘‘ Angora Goats ;’’ a paper on 
the Van Hyning idea of making schools 
State Museums; notes oun 
moss study; a quotation concerning 
Ernest Thompson Seton ;—these are fea- 
tures of the periodical for February. 

“The Helpful Elephant’’ is an April 
St. Nicholas Jataka tale. These tales are 
proving to be popular. ‘‘ Flowers An- 
chored to the Lake Bottom,’’ ‘‘Arctic 
Ilares,’’ statement and photograph ;- 
these will please and instruct ; and ‘‘ Burn- 
ing a Snowball’? will delight all. One 
should be ‘‘let into’? this 
secret and the experiment performed. 
Secret:—Camphor is used, As ice can 
be used, the time of year does not Mimit 
one. 

‘*Mexico and the United States,’’ re- 
cording the action of Congress and the 
President needed in order to contro] the 
situation ; a paper entitled ‘On the Trail 
of the Red Letter’’ by Harold J. How- 
land, in March 23 Outlook should be as- 
signed to pupils to get and report upon, 
The tascinating study of the postal ser- 
vice, made by the writer of the paper by 


” 


tlie niethod of mailing a letter and ‘‘stay- 
ing with it’’ will attract and instruct. 


| Twelve pictures and a map. 





ish or royalty to you, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — 
NEEDHAM Music HOUSE, 





THIS OFFER IS FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


AGENT IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2.00 


to secure your name and ship sample 
machine, but its a dead sure way of convincing you I’ve 
got best household inve ntion on earth, Its a mechan- 
ical wonder, and sells at sight. Put one cent against 
my two dollars and let me SHOW you. A postal will do. 


| Elmer E. Stevens, 1432 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 


THE RAILWAY COMMERCIAL | 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Under the supervision of the Erie R.R.Co., 
instructs young men station work and teleg- 
raphy for railread positions. Young ladies 
telegraphy for Western Union positions. 
Catalogue free. Graduates furnished po- 
sitions. No. 115 Main st., Elmira, N. Y. 


Are You Teaching [ith .274,, Sx, ssi 


American History? Send 
for **Hero Studies’? which covers the Syllabus work 
completely, Introductory price 30 cts. before June 1, 


Bertha M. C. Cook, = = Millerton, N. Y. 


TY PEWRITERS was 


All the Standard Machines \ to% 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to ap ply. salatid 
ane! P tng EMPO . 
bake bir Chieage, Il 








Send for 
CatalogueK 








| ployment. 





| FiLMs Developed printep 


ENLARGEMENTS . . . PHOTOS COPIED 


Kodaks, Brownie Cameras, and Supplies 


Postals, your phote on. 50c. doz. BEST WORK, LOW PRICES 
LLUS. CAT. FR Samples de. Established 1897 


Westlake Photo Co., «Dept. N.L, 415 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Turn Your Vacation 
Days Into DOLLARS 


Go back to the school room in fall with several 
hundred dollars in the bank, and some new 
ideas which will be of great benefit to you in 
your school work. Pleasant, profitable em- 
Write for particulars, 


ES E. SHARKEY, Gen. Supt., 
633 R Plymouth Court, Chicago 


INVENTIONS — ‘oii Fishitn mvc. co. ‘se Touts, Wo 
STAMPS (155% jnsaeiatstc i Caliah 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty, Write today for free Booklet and Catalogues. 
MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St., New York 











The photographs are ; 





IS LOOKING FOR 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Men from 18 to 35 in big demand now. First 
examination since the recent changes—first 
examination for 18 months. Formerly held 
every 6months. This may be the last exam- 
ination—the last chance to getin the R. M.S. 
direct. Proposed legislation will fill these 
positions by transfer from the large post- 
offices. Examinations in every State. List 
of places forpished FREE on application— 
N MENT TO LOSE 

The big ae Bat sn sob for thousands 
of other positions will be held soon, Full 
particulars as to positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination sent free with 
sample examination questions. WRITE TO. 

DAY. _NATIONAL SPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, 44-70 Jen o EBidgn Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











SCHOOL WORK 


Made easy, neat and legible, 


“Vulcan” Pens 


“Made right to write right” 


Every Pen 
Guaranteed, 


$1.00 


Postpaid 









Red 
or Black 


Long or Short 
You can make 
Big Profits selling 
during spare time. 
Write for Catalogue 
and particulars. 











J. Ullrich 6 Co., (Dept. 39) 27 Thames St. New York 


SPECIAL OFFER ON 
COLLECTION OF panies 


We have on hand a few collec- 
tions, especially prepared for 
schools and colleges, that we 
offer at a remarkably low price. 

Collection No. 1 consists of 40 
specimens (20 rocks and 20 min- 
erals) in neat oteengs case, Each 
specimen is proper labeled and and 
in separate tray. 
tive catalogue and complete i 
plicate set of smaller specimens 
accompanies the collection. 


SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 


Send your order today. Cir- 
cular mailed upon request. 


HOWELL’S 


616-17th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
WANTED-“ man Of Woman to act as our informa- 
tion reporter. Allorspare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. $50 to $800 per month. Nothing to 


sell, Send stamp/or particulars. SaleseAssociation, 
725 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 





























LADIES, make Supporters, $12 per hundréd; no can 

vassing; material furnished; stamped envelope for 

particulars. Wabash Supply Co., Desk E-7, Chicago, 
First class in every respect. 


Sheet Music Sample copy and catulog 6 


cents. P, A. [liller, 1802 National Ave., Dayton, O. 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid 
Depilatories Failed 


(from a Correspondent) 





“Killed” seems astrong word to use, but that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that distigured 
my face and arms—I wanted to kill it, root and all, 
so that it would never live again. it spoiled my 
looks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and business suc cess, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories, 
but found them worthless--even dangerous. From 
aso-called specialist,I secured electricial treatment. 
It was painful and expensive, but I would have 
stood the suffering and cost,had I not found that 
the needle (electrolysis) often leaves scars that 
are even worse than 
} al distiguring hair 


Sol gave up hope, 
and in despair re- 
signed myself to being 
called the “hairy 
lady” for the rest of 
my life, until a travel- 
led friend persuaded 
me to try a new and 
easy method learned 
fromthe Japanese. In 
it I found a way to 
actually kill the hair, 
and I permaneutly re- 
moved the superfluous 
growth, at the same 
time improving my 
complexion. 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my own 
sensitivenéss, and for the benefit of my sex, [ will 

gladly explain to others the method which cured 
me. Itis nothing like the powder, pasté atid liquid 
preparationsthat simply burn off the exposed hair 
and ruin the skin. It. is a discovery only recently 





| introduced into this country andso simple thatany 
| woman can use it 1b the privacy of her own room), 


and in only a few minutes’ time. 

Many friends havesaid to nie, ‘‘It seems too good 
to be true,’’ but the test proved it true both for my- 
self and others as well. If you will write me for 
full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, whieh 
will be sent in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjoy the same happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
SQ you can be just as successful as I was. Address, 


Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 345B. R., 118 East ; 28th 
St., New York City. . 





SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT: As the method 
above referred to has been endorsed by doctors, true 
specialistsand many other publishers, we advise all 
readers thus afflicted, to take advantage of Alrs, 


Osgood’s offer and write her atonceatabove address 





DEGREE COURSES in Professional Pedagogy, 
Resident and Non-resident. Write for Home-study 


Bulletin, ASGARD COLLEGE, So. Houston, Tex. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely colored and _assorted. perior croality, ' 
M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J 


EDDINGS! 100 Invitations $2. 50 
or Lag mee yw 

With 3 sets of e aved and printed, 
100 Visiting Cards" ee Songies on yeqelel, 


THE RUBEN PRESS, 547S.Salford St., Philadelphia, Pa 














W. THOMAS YOUNG, 


§t Can’t Turn Over 
it Holds the Brush Not in Use 
It is Easy to Attach, Easy to Remove 


Citizens Natioual Bank Bldg., 


THE PRACTICAL 


WATER COLOR CUP 


it Can’t Spill 


Send the name of your dealer or dealers in 
school supplies and 10c in stamps or coin for sample 
mailed postpaid. 


This Cup Should be on Every 


Desk Next Fall 


Corinth, Miss. 





It Will Enrich Your Course of Study and Add Much to the Interest in 
Your Classes to Make Use of the 


5c Classics and Supplementary Readers 
OF THE 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


One Hundred and Eighty Titles 


For All the Grades 


The List Comprises 
Fables, Myths, Nature Stories, History, 
Biography, Geography, and Literature 
See Full List on Page 8 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


® 
Review Books sircra eee taktkemns. 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICAT ES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after.each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end. of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 copies sold 
Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 


TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Vr Satie 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil G 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Poychotuay 


Price 25c each; for class use afc. each post- 
age paid or $2. 06 per dozen ne 

With an order for a dozen 9 ‘more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free 


#@ Let us send you a dozen or more of each 
kind for_your school, You can return any 


not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18c each and they are worth more 


than this to any one studying these subjects. 


Pethaps your School! Board wil) purchase a 
supply for you, Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 


W.Hazleton Smith,!I7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


a@ We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. —Over 200,000 copies 
already sold, The best book pnbiished on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHME IC. Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book ITI, Fifth Year; Book ITT, Sixth 
Year ; Book IV, Seventh Year, Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 























° 
How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day, Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The hook is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
ieacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 


Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Dr awing by studying this book The book is sub- 

tantially hound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 


re We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
divess. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of | 
the standing of your pupils for each review davine | 
the term or year, One card answers for one pupil a | 
‘iole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 344x644, inches. 
P rice 10c per dozen ; tae 7 Si Sendl0c for sample 

z% and address, W. ZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. HA 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizanera Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARTE SHEETS 











50 GE APHY SHEETS 
50 Misce Tanous SHEETS. 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


size of Sheet, 344 x5—( leted. Illustrated with full di- | 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades | 
Ol school work 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble. 
| 


SPECIAL OFFER | 


To introduce this work we will send the | 
tive complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 


_ The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
end me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some pyeeeia work for you 
relling them in Iowa.’’ Prin. O, A. Cousins, Stuart. 
owa Address, W., HAZLETON S$ it 

Seneca St., Bulfalo, N. 4 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


4 

Teachers who are interested in the 
situation in Turkey and wish to follow 
the wide-spreading possibilities of ‘‘the 
great game’’ will find in April Lippin- 
cott’s a concise article by Forbés Lind- 
say, entitled, ‘‘What of the Aftermath?’’ 
which they will keep for reference. All 





It is full of charm; it is useful for the 
teacher of history ;) the pupils will enjoy 
reading it, for they all love Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. 

I wonder how many teachers can see, 
at a library or through exchange, ‘‘The 
West Coast Magazine.’’ I have been re- 
| ferring to it recently. I find it delight- 
‘ful. We have received several abalone 
| souvenirs from the West and how beauti- 

ful they are! So, it was with delight 
| that we read the caption, ‘‘The Romance 
\of the Abalone’’ for we did not know 
| much, really, about the abalones or thie 
| industry. The paper is written by Major 




















Ben C. Truman. April number. Can 
you get the magazine by asking fora | 
penny contribution from pupils and ask- | 
ing one of them to write the letter? | 
Grafton Publishing Company, Los Ange- | 
‘les, is the address. You will use the | 
‘*Mexico Now and Then’’ paper by | 
Arthur R. Hinton, ‘‘The Evolution of | 
, the Southland’? by J. A. Graves, open- | 


Spring and Summer School 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 





VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Will open its Summer Term May 28, 1912, and its 
Midsummer Term, June 25, 1912. 








This being one of the largest Universities and Training Schools in the 





United States, offers students exceptionally fine opportunities for studying just 


such subjects as they may desire. 


There will be in attendance during these terms students from every State 
and Territory in the United States, also from many foreign countries. 
advantage of meeting these will be an education in itself. 


IT IS IMPORTANT 


To remember that during these terms the student will have the advantage 
of the regular work of the school the same as during the other terms of the year 


in the following 
DEPARTMENTS : 


Preparatory, Teachers’, 


Kindergarten, Primary, 


The 


Psychology and Peda. 


level, 


| Saxon colony.’’ 


| bany Trail to James Bay,’’ 


| pupils. 


lof bird 
| When you are studying about Sheridan 


'svlvania mounted police. 


pagel 


School, Washington, D.C. 


| ing article (with fifteen pictures, several, 
full-page, and each one delightful for 
schoolroom using. ) 


‘*The Boyhood of John Adams’? by J. | 
|L. Harbour, April American Boy. 
photograph. This can be readin class. 
It will be enjoyed and will awaken pa- 
triotism and ambition. Twenty lines on 
page 13, under the title, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Faith 
in Prayer’’ should be spoken of to the 
| boys. They should be asked to read it | 
| by themselves and pass it to others. It 

will have more effect thus. 
| Eight pictures of Santiago (Chile) lo- | 

calities are given at the beginning of | 

March Chautauquan. A paper on Chile 
| by Harry Weston VanDyke; a map and 

nine pictures illustrate this. The pic- 
ture showing the’ boundary statue, ‘‘ The 
Christ ot the Andes,’’ which stands at 
an elevation of 14,450 feet above sea 
is especially useful. (Chile and | 
Argentine Republic.) 

‘*We made this most beautiful journey 
from Zurich to this place over the Saint 
Gothard’’ is one of the early sentences of 
a Mary King Waddington paper on 
‘*Cadenabbia,’’ April Scribner’s. There 
are eleven pictures, al] full of charm. 
‘*Cadenabbia is absolutely an Anglo- 


| 
| 
| 


The same number of Scribner’s gives a 
paper by George T. Marsh on ‘‘The Al- 
which is one 
of the best of recent articles for use with 
The twenty-six pictures give in- 
formation in a delightful manner. There 
is a map also. ‘*Thirteen hundred miles 
by canoe ;’’? the Albany empties into an 
arm of Hudson’s Bay; incidents; wealth 
lite; camps; Ojibways; etc. 


with the class you will want to ask them 
| to look up the story of ‘‘The Quakeress 
| of Winchester,’’ a loyalist Southern lady 
| who helped that general win a great 
battle. April American Magazine, Photo- 
graph. Interesting historical incident 
told. 


Visiting in a bishopric most of which 
lies above the Arctic Circle means some- 
thing. The boys and girls will like to 
go to church in these cold regions with 
Bishop Rowe. Carrington Weems is the 
author of a paper, ‘‘The Bishop of the 
Arctic,’’ which is published in World’s 
Work, April. There are fifteen pictures 
and a map. ‘‘Broadway, Alaska’’ is a 
fascinating full-page picture of the frozen 
Yukon. Ask the pupils to guess what 
the picture is, from thie caption. 

Eighteen pictures illustrate *‘ An Ameri- 
can Adventure in Brazil’’ by Alexander 


One | 


12 exposures 24x34 
12 ex posures 24x44. 


12 exposures 344x4%4 


5x7 Per Dozen. ..... 
64%x8% Per Dozen... 


gogy. Manual Training, Sctentific, Biology, Civil Engineering, Classical, 
Higher Engiish, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Elocution and Oratory, 
Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, Dentistry, Commercial, Short. 
hand, Typewriting, and Agriculture for Teachers, 


In addition to this work there will be review classes in all of the common 
and high school branches. There will also be opportunities for high school 
teachers to specialize in the Natural Sciences, Latin, German, 
Laboratory Work, Etc. 


EXPENSES THE LOWEST. 

Tuition, $18 per term of twelve weeks, 
to $2.75 per week. 

Catalog giving full particulars concerning the University mailed free. 
Address, 


Mathematics, 








Board and furnished room, $1.70 


H. B. BROWN, President, 
or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President. 


The Fortieth Year will open September 17, 1912 














As Manager of the 
Art Department of the 


Allow Me to De- 
velop Your Photo . a 

; . A. Owen Publishing 
Plates and Films Company, | have, during 


the past year been giving special attention to 
The development of plates and films. 
Making prints from them. 
Making Photographic Post Cards from any subject by 
reproducing from original photos. 
Reproducing Photographs from any original. 


A very large number send their orders to me regularly, and 











it is a pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities 
enable me to fil] all orders promptly and to the entire satis- 
faction of our customers. 


PRICES FOR DEVELOPING. 
Films 


OF CIBANGE soi ccciccvecseee 3 
or smaller... 
6 @EXPOSUTES 244X414 ..ccseeeererenes 


PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 

Our Art Department has reproduced photographs 
9 formore than one hundred thousand customers 
5 We guarantee 5 ea to be as good as the 
3 Photograph which you send. We return the 
5 Original in as good condition as when received, 
5 PRICES 
5 Folder Meuate, 9 25.x674 inches, 


6 exposures 24x34 







6 exposures 314 ox4i ‘or sexiis 
with oval photo 


1 6 
i$ exporures 4x5 oF B¢x5is vwvennves 20 inserted 114X2% Inches $1.28 per doz. postpald. 
6 EXPOSUTES BX7..sesereeeeees AIEEE ATS ROA . 20 Folder Plounts, 34x94 inches, with photo in- 
: Plates serted 2% x5 inches, $2. 00 per doz. 
ES SLIDER, SALMAN  HRE $.45 One freesample, to show mount and quality of 


.75 Work, senton request. Mention Folder Mounts. 


1.25 We have a wide assortment of card mounts. Full 
information, price list, etc. on request. 





Film Packs 


re NE Pe OG Sica nik ciaksiskacerscactictstabejond $.40 Note, Many of our customers order a small num- 
P. Rogers, same number. The ‘‘ Wire- ! 31/x41/, 31(x514 and 4x5 Per Dozen................. .50 ber of photographs from local photographer, send 
| less’? picture is the most useful, “* Capae | 527 Per DOPM.....-..csccscoeee.s sccasseseaee sceereeateecneres .75 one to us and get any number desired at less than 


ble of talking five hundred miles across 
the Brazilian jungle.’? The boys will 
like to read by themselves of the Penn- 
A paper by 
| Blair Jaekel (fifteen pictures) tells of 
| the patrol. 





Government Positions Pay Well! 


We prepare you by mai! for all Civil Service ex- 
Bpecial rates to teachers. Write for 


free booklet Capital Civil Service 





244x3% or vey 
214x414, BY, 
4X5, BY x! 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


half price. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 
We make a specialty of making Photographic 
3each Post Cards—reproducing them from any photo- 
04 each graph or film. ice 50c perdoz, Special rates 
07 each on large orders. 


Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


PRICES FOR PRINTING 


Azo Prince Unmounted 
$ .02 each 





and all work is guaranteed. Address all orders and inquiries 


CLYDE HULBURT, Manager Art Dept., 
Dansville, N. Y. 





































































NORMAL INSTRUGTOR 





SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 
OUR CLOSE OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


OUR SOUVENIRS are made up witha 
folder and 2 inserts, united with a silk tassel, 
made from the best stock manutactured. 
Cover design is Steel Die Embossed and fin- 
ished by hand in beautiful tints of water col- 
ors. _On_the inserts is printed a farewell 
greeting signed, ‘Your Teacher,” also an ap- 
propriate Close of school poem illustrated with 
pen drawings, The body of folder is printed 
in a sepia tone and the stock, photograph and 
water colors are all tinted into a beautiful 
blend. 

WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER Name 
of School, District Number, Township, Couin- 
ty.. State, Teacher’s Name, Names of School 
Officers, and Names of Pupils. 

PHOTOGRAPH in sepia tone attached to 
either style at small additional cost. Send any 
No, limit on guarantee. J 


TEACHER 






























size photo, group or post card, 
Your photo will be returned securely wrapped, Size of 
photo in No. 1 and 8 14%x2% inches. No, 2, oval cut, 


1x 1% inches. 

YOUR SOUVENIRS COME ASSEMBLED ready 
to hand to your pupils, packed in a mailing box. Our 
fifteen years’ experience in the souvenir business should 
give you confidence in placing your order with us in the 
matter of A-No, 1 goods and a speedy delivery. We print 
souvenirs only. 

OUR NO. 1 SOUVENIR is one of the most elab- 
orate and the largest size that has ever been placed 
demand for a larger souvenir 


on the market. The 
has been demonstrated to us in our Christmas trade—80% 
of our orders were for the Jarger No. 1 souvenir. Our No. 


8and No, 1 souvenir are exactly the same in design, ex- 
cepting in size. ' 
No. 1—12-Page Booklet—size 54x74 inches. 


First 10, $1.00; additional Ones..........csesececees 7c each 
With Photo, 10 for $1.25; additional ones.......... 8e each 
~ ws 31 ch} an | . Ss 7 ¢ > r; d 
No. 2--12-Page Booklet —3'. x 5'4 inches, Oval Photo, as Leis Sting 






35 or Jess, 5c each; additional ones ............006. 4c each © Wenith mag merken, bet Bigdow ¢ 








With Photo. 35 or less, 6c each; additional ones ...5¢c each 6a meet be peat, “e-20-8 
No, 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet—3!4 x 5°4 inches. 

85 or Jess, 6c'each; additional ONES, .......eceeeeeee! je each 

With Photo, 7c each; additional ones, ............. 6c each , 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, Box N, W. E. Siebert, Proprietor, NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


Book Reviews 


| Italian version by M. Louise Baum, with 

illustrations. I2mo, cloth, 226 pages, 
45 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

“The Adventures of Grillo,’’ is in- 

| tended for supplementary reading 

| schools or as a gift for children. 


rank as a child classic. The book is first, 
last, and always a story, and is written 
| with a vivid realism that makes a thril- 
ling drama of the tiny events of the in- 
| sect world, Grillo, the field cricket, 
| tells his story in the most approved auto- 
| biographic style. Without a hint of 
| pedantry, though with exquisite accuracy, 
| the manners and customs, the trials and 
achievements of the insects are recorded. 
The child is abie to verify all these 
| curious facts about the little folk of 
grass and air, and yet seen trom the in- 
| sects’ point of view, their doings are 
| most exciting, their talk grandly im- 
portant cr natvely gay. Grillo, for ex- 
ample, becomes a second Robinson Cru- 
soe, cast away on a desert island—a lily 
Jleaf—with his may Friday, and their 
| escape is followed with breathless ixter- 
est. The illustrations are full of life and 











Devoe Box No. 118 New Style en- 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 8 col- 
ors in new improved tin halfpans. 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, iNew 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray. 
Cold Gray; and one No.7 brush. 





DEVOE Water Color Outfits are the best that have ever 
been devised for use in the study of primary colors. Just 
right for the needs of the public school courses. 





Devoe Box No. 122 New Style en- Quy 
ameled tray, decorated cover; 4 col- 
ors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramarine 
Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and a 
No. 7 brush. Can substitute Char- 
coal Gray or another Perfect Yellow 
for Black, 

We make 30 different styles of hoxes—in attractive form. ‘The colors 
come in cakes, half-pans or tubes. 
Write Dept. 3, for special prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets, New York 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 























We Want an Agent | 


at every Teacher’s Institute or Summer School | 
to take orders for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and | 
PRIMARY PLANS. Liberal cash commissions 
paid. Write today for terms and state at what 
meeting or meetings you can work, stating 
when and where they are to be held, if possible. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Bansville, N. Y. 


























Duplicator 


Simple to operate; 
nothing to get out of 
order. 150 cepies can 
be made in 20 minutes 
from one original. 
Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog C on request. 


8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 


fun and give many correct impressions of 
the activities of insects. Asa story, the 
book appeals to all ages, although prob- 
ably it would not be easily read before 
the age of nine or ten. 


‘*The Historicity of Jesus.'’ By Shir. 
ley Jackson Case. 360 pages, I2mo, 
cloth, $1.62, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical 
personage? To some this may be a 
startling question, But in recent years 

| his actual existence has been vigorously 
questioned, and the subject is being 
given wide notice and discussion. To 
present a complete and unprejudiced 
statement of the evidence for Jesus’ actual 
existence is the aim of the author of this 
book. It presents first an analysis of the 
conditions which give rise to doubt con- 
cerning Jesus’ historicity. The negative 
arguments are very carefully examined. 
This is followed by a review of the posi- 
tive evidence for Jesus’ existence, as de- 
rived both from the New Testament writ- 
|}ings and from extra-biblical sources. 
Finally, as a result of the author’s con- 
| clusion that Jesus is a historical charac- 
ter, we have an illumiuating discussion 
of the significance of his personality for 
| the founding and the perpetuation of 
Christianity. The book has beeu written 


| the needs of specialists. No phase of 
any consequence in the history or in the 


ignored. 
led to an interest in the historical per- 


‘*Greyfriars Bobby.’' By Eleanor At- 


kinson. With frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Cloth $1.20 net. Ilarper & Brothers, New 
York. 


Here is a new story about a dog—no, 
a story of a dog, because it is a true nar- 
rative of an actual dog—which is very 
| likely to take its place with ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,’? or ‘‘Rab and His Friends,’’ 
those recognized classics of animal litera- 
ture. Bobby was a little Skye terrier, 
| who came to Edinburgh with his master, 
a poor old shepherd. The shepherd took 
sick and died, and was buried in Grey- 
friars churehyard. Bobby followed him 
to his grave, and could not be lured away. 
Ultimately his riglit to sleep there niglits 
was recognized by the Lord Provost, who 
gave him a special liceuse. When Bobby 
is in danger of being put to death be- 
cause he has no owner with a license, 
the children of the neighboriiood collect 
the seven shillings for the tax, and the 














HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 








DUPLICATOR CO, 





42 Murray 8t., N.Y. City, 





New York Education Co., 

50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of new exclusive Lines 

Heel and Toe Guaranteed Hosiery 


AG TS wants agent in every counts. Sales 
increasing income. Exclu- 














BOND LETTERHEADS and t25 ENVEL- 


white, pink, blue or green, printed, $l.w post- 





enormous. Re-orders iueure permanent, i 
titory. © Parker Co., (61 Chestaut St., Phila., Pa. 

















TEACHERS, ‘‘How to Apply for a School 
Promotion 


and. 99 with laws of certifi- 


rthew Sin P t) . cntion, of ce] 

of the Western States. Prepared by experien 8c 

nen. Bent a d_for Li cents sa oes aan 
, ountain Teachers’ Agenc, naTm, 
wer, Colorado, Win, Huffer, A. B., Manager. 
















for the general reader, but by a free re- | 
sort to footnotes the author full¥ meets | 


the present status of the problem has been | 
All classes of persons who are | 


sonality of Jesus will find it valuable. | 





| ‘*The Adventures of Grillo or thie | 
Cricket Who Would Be King.’’ By 
Ernest Candeze. Translated from the | 


in | 
It has | 
| been translated because of its charming 
literary qualities, which should make it | 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examivations, reviewed carefully, will 
prepare the student 
or Civil Service exai 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super 
vision of ray Draper, 8 Commissioner of 
Education for New York. ; 











WHEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. Drarer PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .2: 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .2: 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in mre Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 
*. Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 23 subjects complete tor $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Box 















You can “scratch off a 
few lines’® with any old. 
kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 

















Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 
splutter. They glide smoothly over any 
writing paper, under any hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cta. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 


DIPLOMAS 


One or a thousand designs that are chaste, 
artistic, correct—for any course of any school— 
ask for Catalogue N. Special—names engross- 
ed that looks like engraving—15c to 50c, 
WALTER E, DUNN, the Diploma Man, 

203 Broadway, New York 

















DIPLOMAS 


EARN MONEY The National Dress Goods Co, 


New York, needs a competent, responsible woman 
to represent them in each locality. Pleasant, per- 
manent work, Free outfit, good pay. Write to- 
day forfull particulars. 


ATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO. 








N 
Dept. 25, No. 260 W. Broadway, New York. 












~ Sweting you ever sw | will ge Agena big outfit and fing sample book 
ented. in Address 


e by mati. 
pert Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven. Pa. 





Post Card Budget; Assortment novelty and corres- 
pondence cards Only 25c, ADAM FISHER, St, Lonis, - Mo, 


: = 3] 6 Attend our summer 
x school which opens 
July Ist and improve 
your income. 


a profession 
not 3 over- 











Learn 
that is 
crowded, 

The Boards of Educa- 
tion all over the coun- 
try are in want of 
physical directors. 

-There are thousands 
of the smaller cities that 
would gladly pay a 


Home of the Physieal Calture + 
grade teacher an. addi- 
48nd and tional salary for super- 


Training Sehool, 
Grand Bivd,, Chicago, Ill, vising the p ysical work 


Why not get a leave of absence and consider 
coming to our school for a year and becoming 4 
full-fledged teacher of physical culture, which 
will get you a position where you can earn from 
$900 to $1,800 a year and upwards? 

Why not combine this with your regular teach- 
ing work and earn more money? 

The field is open to both men and women. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar build- 
ing and ‘are responsible. 

Attend a recognized school. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
BoxZ., 42nd and Grand Bivd., Chicago, Illinois” 
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Europe 
Seen Right 


And With Comfort 


July 18 to Sept. 3 
51 Days $398.50 


Paris, Dijon, Milan, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Innsbruck, Munich, Stuttgart, 
Frankfort, Rhine, Cologne, Paris, 
London, Stratford, Liverpool. 


RATES cover Transportation, Meals, Ho- 
tels, Hand Baggage, Transfers, Side Trips, 
Sight Seeing, Tips, and Fees, except to 
Steamship Stewards. 

ITINERARIES include rides, drives, vis- 
its to Museums, Galleries, Parks, Churches, 
Public Buildings, etc, 


PARTIES are Personally Conducted and 
Accompanied by Couriers and Guides of 
intelligence and ability. 


No Crowding. No Rashing. No Waste 
of Time. No Worry. No Dissatisfac- 
tion. NoTrouble. All you do is en- 
joy yourself---The man in charge 
does the worrying. 


Short Trips to Europe for The 
Teacher’s Convention. 
July 18, 51 Days $363.50 


Montreal, Tondon, Paris, Cologne, Rhine» 
Frankford, Berlin, (9 to 14), Amsterdam 


The Hague, Brussels, Waterloo Paris; 
Jonudou, Southampton, 
July 18 39 Days $301.00 


Montreal, LONDON, PARIS, Cologne, ‘The 
Rhine, Frankfort, BERLIN (gto14) Bre- 
men, New York. 


Write at Once for Detailed Description. Parties 
will be small. Deposit of $50.00 Required, 


Bo not delay. 
Space being taken rapidly. 


FRANK A. GROSS 
302 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 














PURLISHER’S ENDORSEMENT 
62 days for 
$435 


EUROPE * *::' 


Julia C. Brannan, 1726 W. 100th St., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE“? months, seven country tour, 
splendid select party, inclusive cost 
$595, Prompt application necessary to secure place. 
Rey. W. M. Pocock Blissfield, Michigan 


A few tours t 
Go to Europe at Our Expense 3... ieers-t 
small.parties. Write today for planand programs, Also 
Holy Land Tours, Tours for Teachers. Splendid values, 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box 2, Wilmington, Delaware 














Women Can Make Money 


by showing 1n your own town our line 
of wash goods, both staple and fancy, 
waist and suit materials, skirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, ete. We trust worthy women 
a reasonable amount. Become associ- 
ated with us, the pioneers; business 
established in 1898. Write now for beauti- 
ful free samples and exclusive territory. 


Mitchell & Church Co, 
318 Washington St., Binghamton, N.Y. 














POETS Authors, Get cash for your songs and stories. 
Music Sales Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 


f 7 ym ‘eas 
é ¢ OSING-DAY 





EXERCISES 









Closing Day—the day of all 
the school year that brings out 
the best there‘is in the pupil. 
Encourage them to do better 
x and better by making closing 
y day exercises out of theordinary. 


In this wecan help you. We have 
books of complete programs and 
exercises for such occasions, also books 
Drills, Recitations, Plays, Panto- 
imes, Dialogues, Monologues, Scénic 
Readings, Songs, Suggestive Essays, 
» Commencement Parts, etc.,. introducing 
_ unique and intetesting features in the 
closing day entertainment that will make it a day 
always to be remembered. Fe 


Why not write today for our complete catalog 
make your selection early. Address 


HALL & McCREARY, 
4349436 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. J 








| ins, 


| Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


| Perkins. 534x7ins. Iu: 
| trated. Cloth. soc. Houghton, Mifflin 


| 
| 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


crusty old innkeeper goes to court to 
plead his cause. The farmer who was 
the sheplierd’s employer claims Bobby, 
and takes him to his home in the country, 
but the little dog escapes and comes back, 
half starved, to lie once more ‘upon his 
master’s grave. Whien the little dog died, 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts erected a monu- 
ment in the shape of a fountain for men 
and dogs, the figure on which was 
modeled from Bobby by Gourlay Stelle, 
animal-painter to Queen Victoria. The 
Baroness also obtained permission for 
Bobby’s burial in the same grave with 
his master in Greyfriars churchyard. In 
| telling this story—which, being true, is 
better than any one could have imagined 
| it—Mrs. Atkinson has painted a glowing 
| picture rich in detail and overflowing 
with human nature.” But Bobby remaius 
| the center of the picture—an unmistak- 





| able Skye terrier and an unmistakable | 


| 


| individual, appealing irresistibly to all 
| who are capable of a fondness for dumb 
|animads, and compelling an interest in 


| his remarkable self. 


Books Received 


‘‘A Fifth Reader.'’ By Clarence F. 
| Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. 54%x7% 
| ins, 480 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 75c. 
| D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
| ‘‘Children’s Classics in 
| Form.’’ Book Five. By Augusta Stev- 
|enson, Cloth. Illustrated. 5%x73 ins. 
| 326 pages. 60c. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
| pany, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Irvine’s Dictionary of Titles, An Ex- 
haustive Work on the Correct Use of 
Titles and Salutations in Writing and 
Speaking.’’ By Leigh H. Irvine. 54x73 
ins. 144 pages. Cloth. Crown Publish- | 
ing Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

‘* First Year in Number.’’ By Frank- 
lin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 5%x734 ins. 130 pages. 35c. 
Iloughton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

‘*The Teaching of Physics for Purposes | 
of General Education.’’ By C. Riborg | 


| Mann. 5%x8 ins. 304 pages. Cloth. | 
| $1.25. Macmillan Company, New York. 
‘*The Montessori Method,’’ Scientific 


Pedagogy as applied to Child Education 
in the ‘‘Children’s Ilouses,’' With addi- 
tions and revisions by the author. By 


Maria Montessori. Cloth. Ilustrated., | 
6x8% ins. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 


pauy, New York. 

‘*Palmer Method Readers, A Primer.’’ 
By William Alexander Smith. 54%x7\% 
ins. Cloth. Illustrated. 112 pages. A. 
N. Palmer Company, New York. 

‘*The Boys’ Parkman.’’ Selections 
from the Historical Works of Fraucis 
Parkman. Compiled by Louise S. Ilas- 
bronck. Cloth. 54%4x73{ ins. 187 pages. | 








tions from previous examinations, 


Illustrated. 60c. net. Little, Brown & | 
Co., Boston. 
‘*Health and Medical Inspection of 


School Children.’’ By Walter S. Cornell. 
6x83{ ins. 614 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 


$3.00 net. HK. A. Davis, Phila., Pa. 
‘*Civil Government.’’ By Edward 
Sewhinn and W. Wesley Stevenson. | 


5%x7% ins. 375 pages. Cloth. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. | 

‘‘Outlines of the History of Educa. | 
tion’? By William B. Aspinwall. Cloth. | 
5%x7% ins. 195 pages Soc. net. Mac. | 
millan Co., New York. 

‘‘Lippincott’s Second Reader’’ By | 
Homer P. and Elizabeth Lewis. 5%x734 | 
Cloth. 171 pages. Illustrated. J. | 
B, Lippincott Company, Phila. Pa. | 

‘*The American Governmeut’’ By Fred- | 


eric J. Haskin. Cloth, IJlustrated. 
54%4x7% ins. 398 pages. J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company, Phila. Pa. 
‘*Kittens and Cats.’’ 

By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 

84 pages. Cloth. 


A First Reader. 
6x7% ins. 
Illustrated. oc. 


By Lucy .Fitch 
Il]lus- 


‘*The Dutch Twins.’’ 
I92 pages. 


Co., Boston. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN: 


TO TEACHERS 


The Government will soon hold examinations 
every where from which several thousand positions 
will be filled at from $700 to $1,500 per year. 

Teachers desiring positions in the Postoffice, Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue or Washington D. C. de- 
partments, should write to Franklin Institute Dept. 
A 113, Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions open; 
schedule of examinations and free specimen ques- 








Dramatic | 


9 


HE World’s Great Paintings reproduced at a price that brings 
them within the reach of every child. Are you helping your boys 
and girls to know them. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


One Cent Each 


for 25 or more. Size 55x 
8 inches, 

Half-Cent Size, 3x3}. 
In lots of 50 or more. 
Extra Size, 10x12. In 

Sepia. Seven cents each 
for 5or more; 15 for $1. 
Bird Pictures in Nat- 
ural Colors, 7x9. Two 
cts. each for 13 or more. 


| Large Pictures for 
Schoolroom and 
Home Decoration. 22x28 inciuding margin. 


| TO-DAY send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two 
pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 





THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 





Price 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ideas in sanitary_ 
construction and design. Made in 3 styles. 
Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and 
chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED 


WRITE BOOKLET J7 .. 0-DAY 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 7a 
A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom, 


























New York Gmen at ~ ais 
Boston can eati ( 0 pany 
Philadelphia - meri S ng m 
Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


G, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











G Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. Welcomes, Valedictories, Rect” 
tations, Dialogs, 25 c, ] Closing Exercises for the Grades. Wide awake 
Plays, Salutatory, Valedictory, etc., 25¢ Closing Recitations for the 
High School. Sensible, choice, inspiring, 25 c. When We Graduate. 
ble to ¢ te and teacher. Contains everything, 50c. € School 

Songs for Closing Day. Originalandfamiliartunes. All grades,15c. @ Ten 
mmencement Songs. Suppliesevery need of this occasion. Very clever, 25c. 

q@ The Masonic Ring. The best commencement play published. A high grade, 

y hit, 35. lany other successful and unique entertainments of all kinds-» 

ys, dialogs, musical novelties, operettas, drills, spectacular exhibitions, etc. We 

provide every Tequisite for a successful entertainment--masks, wigs, beards, make-up 

¢& materials, tableaux lights, decorations and other accessories. All tibedin our free 
catalog. @ Do you want prize cards, booklets, souvenirs, gift books, iplomas? Get 

our catalog, Suggestive programs for school entertai ts--fr 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio. 














Special Closing Day Material 


Suggestive Essays and Oratjons—By Charlies 


An abundance of indispensa- 
Reade. For Commencement and other occasions, 


When We Graduate. 
It em- 


ble material for the commencement season. 
braces model salutatoriesand valedictories com- 
plete; hints regarding the graduation oration, its 
preparation and delivery ; commencement hints; 
class mottos; a large number of outlined graduation 
essays and orations on a wide diversity of subjects: 
historical, literary, ethical, industrial, and bio- 


Contains over fifty essays and orations on all sub- 
jects and for all occasions, with a choice selection of 
salutatories, valedictories, Class songs, 
and a brief treatise on how to speak in public. 
There is a chapter on how to make Commencement 
successful, The book contains matter-for Grammar 

Thy ’ 


class mottoes, 


graphical, etc. The imperative demand for such Schools, High Schools and Colleves. ° 
material has prompted the publication of this hook, most complete wor! 
and we heartily recommend it to all graduates, It pages. 50 cents, 
amply coversevery need of this occasion. Herein ¢, . ; x 
you will find “graduation made easy.” Beneficial! to Scheal Songs fer ¢ y Da 
teachers or pupils of Grammar Grades, High Schools inal songs for the la te 
and c olleges, Itis worth While. Paper 50 ce ats original music, while others are set (0 ja 
Ten Commencement Songs. By A. J. Wilbur, A very practical collection of songs suited to alt 
Lydia Margaret Wilbur, Harriette Wilbur and grades. Bright and pleasing. 15 cents, 


Winifred Wilbur. A splendid collection of choice 
new songs specially written for Graduation Day. 
This collection embraces original class songs ; Com- 
mencement, graduation; valedictory, and farewell 
songs. Some of these are set to original music, some 


Closing Exercises for the Grades, Compiled by 
Harriette Wilbur. A budget of wide-awake recita- 
tions covering all phases of last day and vacation 
events and ideals; an original salutatory and vale- 
dictory ; two very clever little plays sparkling with 








to favorite college songs, and others to operatic se- 
lections. Words and music complete. Clever and fun; ete. A much needed book that covers the 
appropriate. 25 cents, demand. Itisagem, 25 cents. 


See list of other Entertainment Material on page 52. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Clearance Sale Zeminstons Dens. X-RAY KATHODOSCOPE 


Manhattens, $11.50 each, Franklins, Latest pocket curiosity. Everybody wants 
Chicagos, Postals, Hammonds, $9 each. it; tells the time on watch through cloth. 
Burguins in Underwoods, Smiths and all Apparently see your fellow’s best girl or any 
others. All guaranteed. Supplies. object through cloth, wood or stone, any 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23Q Park Row, New York. distance, all climates; last a lifetime; al- 

ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll teach * 
PhotoJewelry. YourPhotoretd MM at.free Sample of work 4e 


ways ready for use. Price 25c. Stamps or 
' SHORT STORIES—Earn $100 to $500 
ree information, UNITED 


KATHOS COMPANY 
monthly. Send for free literature. 
Di. 
ou. 
en PictURE PLAY ASS'N, Frameless, 
















silver. 
321 Temple Court 


* 
New York Cit 
Tells how. UNITED PRESS SYN d 
GEES, San Brenciese, Cotorsia. et tte ol Postals your Photo ou 50cD2. 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS—Many want- HOT BUTTON eface 25e, Elegant work. Gum 
Stamps, 16,24, or 86 for2Se. Lockets, Alikinds 
of 











AgteWatd, SUNBEAM PHOTO CO. Dep, N,1, Sta L, Urooklya,a,¥, 














10 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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If you only realized what a valuable part of the 
school equipment the Victor is, you wouldn’t be 
without one in your school. 
= Useful every hour of every day, in every class- 
room, every grade, every school in every part of 
the country. 

Valuable not only in the teaching and exemplifi- 
cation of music, but in awakening dormant mental 
faculties, quickening the perception, and stirring 
the interest in all studies. 
| The Victor offers the only practical way for the 
=j| real study of music. It illustrates music to the 
pupils—teaches them through the medium of the 
actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and 
the actual music of the most famous musicians. 

Then there are special school records to help 
uplift the ideals and the tastes of the children, and 
you will appreciate their immense value when you 
know they were made by those leading exponents 
of children’s song, Jessie L. Gaynor and her two 
daughters; by Jennie Kerr, Assistant Supervisor 
of the New York Public Schools; and the folk dance 






































































































































“The Victor in the schools” 


Marching to the music of the Victor—Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


May s912 - 
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records, under the personal direction of Elizabeth 











Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics for the New York 














Public Schools, and Organizer and Chairman of the 




















Folk Dance Committee of the Playground Associa- 














tion of America. 




















These are the things that help make the Victor 

















a vital force in the educational world; and the Victor 




















will prove itself just as great a help in your school 














as it actually is in hundreds of schools throughout 




















the country. 














The Victor will eventually have a place in every 




















school. How long before you take advantage of it 














in your school? 




















Do this—go to any Victor dealer and have him 














demonstrate’ to you just what the Victor can do in 




















the education of your pupils. He will be glad of 
the opportunity and will send a Victor to you so 
that you can make a practical test right in your 
own schoolroom. 

In the meantime, write to us for booklets and 


full information. Address your letter or postal to 
the 
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